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PREFACE, 


Tue spring of the year B.c. 421 found Athens and Sparta alike weary of 
the long continuance of the Peloponnesian War, and alike disposed to put 
an end to the conflict upon any fair and honourable terms. The War had 
now lasted exactly ten years: and as its fortunes alternated from side 
to side, Athens at one time, and Sparta at another, had been reduced to 
offer conditions of peace; but hitherto the very events, which had caused 
the offer to be made by one combatant, had themselves ensured its rejection 
by the other. Now, for the first time the wishes of both coincided: both 
felt that they had* far more to lose than to gain by a further prolongation 
of hostilities; both were therefore eager to terminate the War, and the 
desire of Peace was as ardent and as genuine on the one side as on the 
other. 

The Lacepmmonrans had commenced the war with the reputation ci 
invincible prowess, and with the general sympathy of Hellas strongly 
manifested in their favour. And notwithstanding the warnings of ther 
wiser and more experienced counsellors, they had imagined that it would 
be but an easy task for their great Confederacy to chastise and humble 
the Imperial Republic which had dared to subjugate, and was ho!ding in 
tributary vassalage, so many Hellenic cities, formerly as free and inde- 
pendent as herself. They looked forward to a few” short and decisive cam- 
paigns which would win them immortal glory, and the thanks and gratitude 


a To use the words of Trygeus, in line 1081 of this Play, it had become simply a 
question which should suffer the most, and howl the loudest; mérepor kravootpeba 
petCov. 

> @ovto drlyev erdv KaOapnoew thy Tay AOnvaiay Siva, ei THY ynv Téuvorev.— 
Thue. v.14. So Brasidas says to the people of Acanthus, “H peyv exmeuwis pou kal THs 
orparias trd Aakedatpovioy, & ’AxdvO.01, yeyevntat THY airiay eradnOevovca, Hv apxdpevor 
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of a liberated Hellas. These visions had been rudely and completely dispelled. 
The Peloponnesian vessels had been swept from the seas by the Athenian 
navy: the Peloponnesian army had found no enemy to encounter, no fame 
to acquire: its main occupation had consisted in ravaging the harvests, and 
despoiling the homesteads, of Attica; an occupation inglorious in itself, 
and unlikely, as it seemed, to be productive of any substantial effect upon 
the ultimate issue of the War. No doubt much suffermg and many losses 
were inflicted upon the Athenian people by this series of devastations; but 
these were speedily and amply avenged by incessant® and destructive 
descents upon the Peloponnesian coasts, extending even into the proper 
territories of Sparta herself. Far from crumbling to pieces before the 
impositig forces of the Peloponnesian Confederacy, the Republic of Athens, 
when once she had shaken off the despondency occasioned in the earlier 
stages of the War by the pestilence and the invasions, seemed to gather 
fresh elasticity from the dangers which environed her, and almost to 
vindicate her right to empire, by the intrepid activity with which she 
carried the War into the enemies’ country, assailing them on every side 
with strokes so nimble and rapid, as completely to baffle and confound the 
proverbial slowness of the Spartan operations. During the seventh, and 
the greater part of the eighth, years of the War, the tide was setting 
strongly and steadily against the Lacedemonian cause. ‘The happy 
Tov Trodkemov mpcetropey “AOnvaiots eevOepodvres THY “EAAdOa Troepnoew: ei O€ Xpdv@ 
emnrOopev, ochadevtes Tis amd Tov exet modepou ddEns, 7 Oud Taxous avtol dyev TOU 
vpetepou Kivdvvov nAmicapev “AOnvaiovs KaOaipnoe, pndels peupOn: viv yap, Ore 
mapecxev, adrypevot kal peTa pov Teipacoueba KatepydCerOa avrovs.—Id. iv. 85. 

¢ The annals of the War are full of such expressions as the following, with respect to 
the operations of the Athenian fleets: ada re exdxovy mepimdeovtes Kal es MeOavnv 
K.T.A.—eOnouy THY ynv emt Svo nuéepas.—mapamAevoartes emt GAda yapia ednovy. Thue. ii. 
25. acikdpevor és Emidavpoy érepov ths ys THY woAAnv.—erepmov THY Te Tpotgnvida yy 
Kat tTHy “Adiada Kal tiv “Eppiovida.—adikovro es Tpactias, kai THs TE yns eTepov Kal avTO 
TO moAucpa eiNov Kat emdpOnoav. Id. 56. mapamdéoveu at vnes THs Aak@rixyns Ta €mi- 
Oardooia xwpia erdpOnoar. iii. 7. THY meptorkida advro@y [roy Aakedapoviay] ropOovoa. 
Id. 16. @mdevcav és te “Avivny kai”EXos kat Ta mdeloTa TY Tept Oadaccay kat 
drroBiiaers Trowovpevot eOnovy THY ynv nucpas padiora émra. iv. 54. ‘The Laconian farmers 
would never be safe from these sudden and unexpected forays ; whilst the Athenians 
would be sure to hear of the gathering Peloponnesian host long before it crossed their 
frontier and commenced its work of devastation. 
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audacity of the Athenian Demosthenes in occupying and fortifying Pylus, 
was rewarded by the unlooked-for capture of the Spartan troops upon the | 
islet of Sphacteria, a disaster which shook the Spartan reputation throughout 
Hellas, and inspired the numerous families, who were in any way connected 
with the captives, with a personal interest in the restoration of Peace. 
Henceforth the one idea of the Lacedemonian Government was to get rid 
of the War, and recover the captives. Embassy after embassy was sent, to 
solicit peace from Athens: embassy after embassy returned, to report that 
no peace could be obtained. The Athenians declared that, if a Spartan 
army again crossed the borders of Attica, the captives should at once be led 
out to execution ; and having thus secured immunity for their own country, 
they proceeded to assail and ravage the coasts of Peloponnesus more inces- 
santly and more systematically than ever. ‘Towards the close of the eighth 
year of the War we find Athens the undisputed mistress of the seas ; her 
triremes infesting the whole Peloponnesian seaboard; her garrisons esta- 
blished in strongholds commanding the peninsula on every side, at Niseea, 
Methone, Cythera, Pylus. We find peaceful Laconian towns surprised and 
sacked by her flymg detachments; the Auginetans pursued into their 
Laconian asylum, and massacred to a man; the Messenians, the deadliest 
enemies of the Spartan name, firmly planted at Pylus; the Helots 
deserting in numbers; Ionian trophies erected on the very soil of Laconia 
itself; and the scattered Spartan garrisons unable successfully to cope with, 
their nimble and ubiquitous adversaries. No wonder that the Lacede- 
monians were distressed and bewildered, when they found themselves‘ 
hemmed in on every side by a system of warfare so novel and unexpected : 
whilst their own prestige had suffered, and their high position been per- 
ceptibly lowered, even amongst their own allies. 

In this strait a diversion was made in their favour by the brilliant 
exploits of Brasidas towards the close of the eighth year of the War. 
Throwing himself boldly into the midst of the Athenian dependencies on tlie 
north-west shores of the Aigzan, he detached city after city from the 
Athenian empire, as much by his wise and conciliatory policy, his winning 


* In the 55th chapter of his fourth Book, Thucydides paints in very forcible language 
the anxiety and humiliation of the Spartans. 
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and attractive character, and the confidence which his presence everywhere 
inspired, as by his consummate military skill. But his countrymen, 
Tohéuov OvaTrovTiwv ad7evpot,° were unable to appreciate his schemes and 
combinations, which passed far beyond the contracted horizon of their own 
narrow political traditions: it was mainly as affording an outlet for their 
discontented and unoccupied soldiery, and as drawing out of the country the 
most daring, and therefore the most dangerous, of the Helots, that they had 
originally encouraged, or rather, perhaps, acquiesced in, his adventurous 
enterprise: and his unlooked-for success was welcomed, not for its own 
sake, but because it seemed to open a prospect of at length recovering 
the Sphacterian captives. And hence it was that they were unwilling to 
rely too much on the chances of war. Successes so easily obtained might 
perhaps be as easily lost: Perdiccas, who had originally invited their troops, 
had fallen off again to the Athenian alliance: the passage through Thessaly 
was barred to reinforcements: and the Spartans were eager to conclude 
a Peace while yet they had a fair equivalent to offer in exchange for the 
captives. 

There was yet another circumstance which rendered the Spartan Govern- 
ment peculiarly anxious at this moment to be at peace with Athens. Their 
treaty with Argos, which had lasted for thirty years, was on the eve of 
expiring, and grave apprehensions were entertained lest the Argives were 
preparing to seize the opportunity of regaining, with the assistance of Athens, 
their old traditionary predominance amongst the Dorians of the Peloponnesus. 

The ArHENrANS, on their part, were equally desirous of effecting a 
termination of hostilities. They had nothing to gain from the War, 
which had, in fact, been forced upon them, and in which the struggle on 
their side had been commenced merely to maintain, and not to extend, their 
existing empire. At the first their hope had only been that they might 
come out of the conflict with undiminished power and importance: they 
had entered upon it with undisguised reluctance, and, indeed, a large and 
powerful party had always been opposed to its continuance. And the War 
had, from the outset, entailed upon them great and, peculiar sacrifices. 
The surrender of all the local institutions and country homes to which they, 


e Thue, wee 
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beyond all other Hellenic peoples, had from time immemorial been devotedly 
attached : the spectacle which met their eyes, as they gazed from their city 
walls, of a rude and hostile soldiery pillagmg their farms and vineyards, 
hacking down their olives and fig-trees, and destroying all that they held 
most dear: the exchange of the ease and freedom, the thousand pleasures 
of a country life for stifling huts and cells, or rather for any hastily 
extemporised shelter which they could find or construct (‘or there were no 
roofs to accommodate the multitudes which kept pressing into the city): 
and above all, the appalling visitation of the Pestilence which burst forth 
with unprecedented fury amidst these overcrowded immigrants, cooped and 
penned together in their miserable dwellings, so that “ they died like sheep,” 
says the historian, “ corpses piled on corpses about the wells, and in the open 
spaces of the city:” such were to Athens the immediate results of the 
declaration of War. Her spirit sank before these accumulated calamities, 
and she attempted to open negotiations for Peace. But her offers were 
rejected: and stricken by disease, not only in the city but also im her fleets 
and armies, she was compelled to carry on the War with an impoverished 
treasury’and a desponding population. © Her energy, however, remained 
unabated: and gradually the pestilence wore itself out; the Peloponnesian 
invasions lost, by repetition, much of their terrors; and the Athenians, at 
length, found their gallantry and perseverance rewarded by a series of 
successes, culminating in that great and astonishing event—the capture 
of the Spartan troops upon the islet of Sphacteria. 

The surrender of a Spartan army, an event unprecedented in History, 
_ created a profound sensation throughout. Hellas, and seems to have 
stimulated to a prodigious degree the hopes and aspirations of Athens; 
her ambition began to take a wider flight (wesCovwy wpéyovto):' and 
whereas she had hitherto sought merely to maintain and secure her 
maritime empire, she appears now for the moment to have conceived the 
idea of establishing her supremacy over the Hellenic race as well by land as 
by sea. 

An invasion of Boeotia was the natural stepping-stone to the accomplish- 
ment of these high designs. It was not the first time that Athens had cast a 


fo Pindie: ive 2h, 41. 
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longing eye upon those rich pasturages, those lakes and plains swarming 
with fish and fowl; and she had on one occasion succeeded in acquiring, and 
actually maintained for nearly ten years, an ascendancy over the whole 
Beeotian territory. The Beeotians, always inert and sluggish, had never 
attempted to retaliate: they were content to repel, as best.they might, the 
efforts made for their subjugation, and never thought of overstepping their own 
frontiers to carry on an aggressive warfare against their active and enterprising 
enemy. And the Athenians, therefore, now proposed, by a vigorous attempt, 
to reduce Boeotia wholly beneath their influence and control. But their 
scheme, however, well conceived, was ill carried into execution ; the various 
detachments’ failed to co-operate with -each other, and the ambitious hopes 
of Athens were at once dashed to the ground by the signal overthrow which 
the Beeotians gave to the whole Athenian army among the deep® ravines 
and sloping shrub-covered hills over which the modern traveller passes as he 
journeys from Delium to Oropus. All the military forces of Athens 
(excepting such as were at the moment actually engaged on foreign service) 
seem to have been present on that fatal field: and all were overcome and 
borne down by the sturdy Boeotians, whose habit of gross and heavy eating 
(adndayia)" dulled, indeed, their mental faculties; but endowed their 


s “We begin to ascend over wild and uncultivated hills, overgrown with low shrubs, 
and broken into deep furrows by the torrents which plough their way from the higher 
mountains on our right in their course into the sea. It was an evening in this season, 
at the beginning of winter, when the battle of Delium was fought. It took place at 
about a mile to the south of the village from which it was named. One of these sloping 
hills (Aégos) covered the Beeotian forces from the sight of their Athenian. antagonists. 
These abrupt gullies (évaxes) channelled in the soil by the autumnal rain impeded the 
conflict of the two armies.”—Wordsworth’s ‘ Athens and Attica,’ chap. i. 

h rovs yap Botwrovs yuas ot ArtiKol Kal maxets Kal dvacOnrovs Kat nLOiouvs wdduora 
dia ras ddnpayias mpoonydpevoy, says Plutarch of Cheronea, De Esu Carnium, 995. 
Atheneus, x. cap. 11, collects a multitude of passages bearing on the voracity of the 
3ceotians : Kat €Ovn bé Oda eis ToAVpaylay ex@p@deito* ws TO Bowwrov. EvBovdos you 
ev Avriomn pyot, 

Toveiv wev wupes Kal daryety war avSpixol 
Kal kaprepjoa: Tol 8 ’AOnvator A€éyew 
Kal piKpa payeuev* Tol 5€ OnBator peya. 
kai ev Evporn, 
KTive Bowwta@v wéAw 


> n > / 5 / Sie G / 
avopav apiotwy ecbiew du nuepas. 
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bodies with a weight and strength which rendered them almost irresistible 
in the push of shields (®@@:cu0s aomidwv) with which Hellenic armies 
closed. Delium was the grave of those splendid hopes to which Sphacteria 
had given birth. So great and irreparable an overthrow not only ‘ destroyed 
the newly-gained reputation of the Athenian arms, but seems also to have 
given rise for the first time to painful and distressing apprehensions at 


NS ES ay: 
kai ev Imvt, 

oUTw opddp eat) Tovs Tpdmous BowTios 
dor’ ovdé Seimvav, ws A€youo’, éumiumwAaTat. 


"Ev 6€ Kepxowt, 
peta TadTa OBas FAGov, 08 Thy vbxXe SAnv 
Thy O jhuepay Sevmvodct* Kal Kompav €xet 
ém) Tats Ovpais Exacros, ov mANpEr BpoTe 
ovK éortl petov ayabdv: as xe(nTia@y 
bakpay Badi(wy, ToAAG & écBiwy avyp, 
Sdxvwy TX XElLAN TayyéAolds ea” idety. 


‘ La Lad ~~ 
"Ev O€ trois Mvaots mpos tov “Hpakdéa mrouet tiva Tad€ é-yovTa, 


Sv pev Td ONBns, ws A€yes, TEdOV ArTov, 
avopav aplotwy écbiew 5° hucpas, 
dAous TpaxnaAous, kal KompHvos TANCIov. 


Aidiros b€ ev Botwria, 
otos €ablew mpd jnuépas 
> / / ¢ , 
aptduevos, 7) mdAw mpds nuepay. 


Athenzus adds several other passages to the same effect; but I need not go beyond the 
quotation from Diphilus, and will conclude this note by citing and translating a jest of 
the witty and dissolute Gnathena upon the frigidity of the Plays of the last-named 


author :— 
Tapa Tvabaivn Aididos rivwy more 


Wuxpov 7, eon, Tayyetov & Tvdbaw Eyxeis. 
TaY Cav yap, elev, émipmeA@s @ Aidire 
eis avTé y aie) Spaudtwy éuBadrrouev. 
—Machon apud Athen. xiii. cap. 43, 

Quoth Diphilus, ‘‘ Upon my word 

Gnathena’s wine is cold as snow.” 
“ Why, yes!”’ Gnathena says, “ we poured 

Your dramas in, to make it so.” 


> 


Or rather “ we pour :” we are in the habit of doing so; it is a recipe we have. 
' rév “AOnvaioy Karappovorpévery bia rhv rept rd Andwov cuppopdav.—Diod. Sic. xii. 
cap. 75. 
b 
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Athens,‘ lest the Boeotians, flushed with success, should throw off the 
singular reluctance which they had hitherto always displayed to cross their 
own frontier (and which had even well-nigh withheld them from attacking 
the invading Athenian host on that border-land whereon the battle of 
Delium was fought) and should lead their victorious forces into the defence- 
less fields of Attica. And it would seem that the Athenian army became, 
to a certain extent, demoralised' by its defeat, and lost those habits of 
obedience and discipline which still distinguished the efficient and well- 
trained Athenian navy. | 

A still heavier blow was awaiting the Athenians. Brasidas was in the 
midst of their invaluable possessions on the north-west coast of the Augean : 
city after city was falling away to him, each wishing to be the first to 
revolt; Acanthus, Stagirus, the great and important town of Amphipolis, 
Torone, Scione, Mende, were already in his hands; the whole fabric of their 
empire was shaken to its centre. The flower of the Athenian, army was 
despatched, under Cleon, to recapture Amphipolis; but the troops were 
disorganised, the leader was incompetent, and they were totally routed 


« Xenophon records a very remarkable conversation, which must have taken place 
about this time, between Socrates and the younger Pericles, then one of the Athenian 
Generals. 6pas, says Pericles, érs add’ ob 7 Te oly ToApidn Tav xiWl@y ev AcBadeia 
guppopa eyeveto, Kai 7) peO “Immoxparous émi Andi, €k TovTwy TeTamelyaTa pEv 7 TOV 
"AOnvaiwv dé£a mpds tols Bowwrods, emppra b€ ro Trav OnBalav ppdvnua mpds Tods 
"A@nvaiovs; date Bowwrot pev, of mpocberw ovS ey tH éavtov ToApavtes ’AOnvaiors 
dvev AakeOatpovieoy Te Kal TOV GAdov IleXoTOVYnolwy avtitatrecOa, viv ameiodaw avTot 
ka’ éavrovs euBarew eis thy ’Arrixny: ’AOnvaioe Se, of mpdrepov, Gre BotwTol povoy 
eyevorto, TopOovrvtes Tv Bowwtiay, pPoBovvrar pr Bowwrot Snoacw@ot tv’ Artikny. Kat 6 
Zaxpadrns, GAN aicOdavopa pev, ey, TadTa ovTws €xovra.— Xen. Mem. iii. cap. 5, § 4 & 5. 

' In the Dialogue from which the foregoing note is taken, Pericles goes on to lament 
the absence of order and sound discipline in the Athenian commonwealth. e¢& ov, says 
he, woAAy) pev ameupia Kal Kakia TH woAeu Eucbverat, moAAT Oe €xXOpa Kal picos adAnd@y 
Tots moNiras eyylyverars d0 & eywye para hoBotpar adel, py Te peifoy 7) Bote Pepew 
SvvacOa Kakoyv TH moder ovpBH. Mndapas, én 6 Saxparns, @ Tepixrers, ovTws Hyov 
avnkéor@ trovnpia vooety AOnvaiovs. ovx dpas ws evrakroi eiguy Ev Tois vauTLKOIS; . . . 
Touro yap Tow, &qpn | 6 Tlepexdjs] kat Oavpacroy €ote TO TOUS prev TOLOUTOUS mELOapyxeEty Tois 
ehecta@at, Tovs O€ OmAitas Kal Tovs. immets, ot SoKodou Kadoxayabia mpoxekpioba. Tov 
ToXtra@v, ameOecrarovs eivat mavrwv.— Xen. Mem. iii. cap. 5, § 17-19. 
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under the walls of Amphipolis, almost without striking a blow. What 
effect this crushing defeat might have upon the Athenian allies, it was of 
course impossible to conjecture; and Athens began to repent that she had 
not, while yet on the vantage-ground of success, accepted the favourable 
terms which the Spartans had then been ready to give. 

Thucydides™ tells us that the two chief obstacles to peace had been Cleon, 
the Athenian demagogue, and Brasidas, the Spartan general: Brasidas, 
because of the success and the glory which he was gaining in the War ; 
Cleon, because in quiet times his malpractices would be more apparent and 
his calumnies less easily believed. It was, indeed, chiefly through the 


m Thucydides describes in the following manner the circumstances which paved the 
way for the Peace of Nicias:—E&uvéBn te evOds pera tiv ev “Apdimddee payny Kal thy 
c , , 
Papdiov dvaywpnow ex Secoadias, ote modepov pev pndev ere aWacbar pnderépous, 

A A’ A etd a \ , ey c \ > r / Sk > / 
mpos O€ THY Elpnynv paddov THY yvapny etxov, oi pev “A@nvatoe mAnyevtes Ext TO Andi 

A > »\/ = > >] : \ > »~ ‘ / a iy: \ yy 
kat Ov odtyou avOis ev Apdimdder, Kat ovK exovtes THY EArida THS Ppouns TLoTHY ETL, 
2 A - 

HEP OV mpoaed€exXovTO TpdTEpoy Tas GmoVAs, SoKovYTES TH TapovaN E’TVXIa KAaOUTEpTEpoL 
, ° \ \ / ad ’ / lol \ \ A / b] / 
yevnoeo Oa * Kat Tovs Evppaxouvs dua edediecav cPr, wy Sia Ta ohadpara éerarpopevor 
€ml mEov arooTa@ot, peTepedovTd Te Ort peta Ta ev IvAw (cf. line 665 of this Play) 

can \ > , c > 2) 4 \ , \ > Ud 
KaA@s trapacxov ov EvveBnoav: of © avd Aakedaiudvioe rapa yvouny pev amoBaivoyros 

( D moN€uov, eV @ wOVTO ONL ETE Bap yy tev AOnvaiwv Sv i 
opiot Tov Todepov, EV @ @ovTO ddiyor eTav Kabaipnoe tiv Tov AOnvaiwy Svvapuy, ei 
THY ynv Téepvolev, TepiTecdvTes Oe TH EV TH YVNOw Evpopa, ola ov’ yeyevnTo TH Zrapty, 

\ 4 mos , b] A , \ , > tA ~ ¢ , 
kal AnoTevopevns THS x@pas ek THS IIvAov Kai KvOnpey, a’ropodovytay Te TeV Eihoroy, 

> , - e) 
kat del mpoaSokias ovons pr TL Kal of Umopevovtes Tois €&@ micvvor mpos Ta TapdyTa 

/ e \ / , 4 \ \ A \ > , 

ohicw, aomep Kal mpotepov, vewrepicwow. EvveBawe Se Kat mpos tovs *Apyelous 

r / > 

avrots Tas Tplakoytaerers OTrovOds em €€dd@ eEivar, Kal GAXas ovK Oedov orévderOar oF 
> r , , > r \ , ~ > , a > , > > , 

Apyetot, et pn Tis avtots tiv Kuvocoupiay ynv amod@ce: Sote advvata eivar edaivero 
"Apyeiots kat “A@nvatos Gua rodepetv> tov Te ev Ilehopowwnow TodE@v Ur@mTEVdY TLVUS 
> , A A aN , a \ > , ~ 3 > > , > 7 
dmoatnaecOat mpos tovs “Apyetovs: Omep kal éyévero. Tadr’ otv adudorépots avtois 

, > a 2S & - 

AoyrCopevors eOdKet Tronrea etvat 7 EVpuBacrs, Kal ovx Howov Tois Aaxedaoviors, emOvpia 

a a r = / = - ~ n 
Tay avdpav TeV EK THS ynTOV KopicacOaL> Hoav yap oi Smaptiara a’taev mp@rtol Te Kat 
€ , , - ey \ ee \ >A. \ \ e WLAN / 
6poiws odiat Evyyevets. Ap§avto pev otv kal evOds peta THY Goow aiTav mpdocev, 

r » > 5) ~ 
GAN’ of ’AOnvaior otww AOchov, ed Hepdpevot, emt rH ton KatadierOa. osharévrav dé 
UT@Y emt ta AnAl nya ot Aakedaypdvio j Uv addov av evd : 
avTav emit TH Anim wapaxphya ot poviol, yvovres voy maddov dy evdeEopéevors, 
~ / e », a 
ToLovvTar THY EviavoLOV ekexeLpiav, ev 7 Eder EvvidvtTas Kal epl Tov mAElovos xpdvou 
BovreveoOa. emevd7 Se kai 7 ev "Auurdrer Hooa Tots "AOnvaiors eyeyevnto, Kat ereOv7jkes 
a | / U > 6 5 
KiXéav te kal Bpacidas, otrep audotrepwbev padtota nvayriovvto TH eipnyn, 6 pev Sud Td 
re ca > ~ ~ , 
EVTUXEL TE Ka TYLGoOaL EK TOU TrOEpELV, 6 OE yevomerns HavXias KaTapavéaTepos vomiCwr 
diy etvat Kakoupy@v Kal amotorepos SiaBadXav, k. T. A.—Book v. chaps. 14-16. 
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restless activity of Brasidas that the armistice for one year, which had been 
concluded in the spring of B.c. 423 (very shortly after the battle of Delium), 
had been rendered abortive ; nor can we wonder if, with the brilliant career 
which was then opening before him, he strained every nerve to prevent its 
being closed by the ill-timed advent of Peace. The battle of Amphipolis 
removed both these obstacles: Cleon was slain by a Myrcinian targeteer as 
he fled from the field of combat: Brasidas was one of the seven who fell 
on the Lacedzemonian side. 

And now arose throughout Hellas an earnest and impatient yearning after 
the Peace which, it was obvious, could not be long withheld." So strong 
was the feeling that the War was about to determine, that hostilities were 
suspended by tacit consent, and the Spartan reinforcements, under 
Rhamphias, turned back from Thessaly of their own accord: partly, no 
doubt, for other reasons, but ° “ chiefly,” says Thucydides, “because they 
knew that, when they left Sparta, their Government was bent upon making 
a peace.” 

It was at this moment, when the prospect of the restoration of Peace to 
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keloOw Sdpu por pltoyv aupimrAcKev apaxvais, 


nOéws S€ pepynpevor Tov eimdvros, Ort Tovs ev elpnvn KaGevOovtas ov oddmuyyes, ANN 
Gextpvdves acdurvitovcr, Aowopodvres ody Kal mpoBaddAOpevor Tovs AEeyovras ws Tpls 
evvéa rn SuarodeunOnvar mémpwrar Tov moAepoy, ere oUTw meEpl TayTds els Adyous 
oupBaddortes, erornoavto thy eipnvny.—Plutarch Nicias, cap. 9. 

° padtora dé am7ndOov eiddtes Tovs AakeSaipovious, OTe eEnewav, mpos THY eipyynv waddov 


THY yvopny €xovras.—TLhuc. v. 13. 
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Hellas was the one great topic which engrossed all hearts and tongues, that 
Aristophanes composed the Comedy which, from its subject, he named 
‘The Peace. It was exhibited? at the great city Dionysia, in the 
archonship of Alczeus, March, p.c. 421. And hardly had it been produced 
upon the stage, when the Peace of which it sang dawned upon the Hellenic 
world. The Peace of Nicias was concluded in March or April, s.c. 421, 
immediately after the great city Dionysia in the same archonship of Alczeus.? 
It was no mere” five years’ truce, savouring of tar, and dockyards, and 
naval preparations—no mere ten years’ truce, savouring of intrigues and 
political combinations—not even a mere thirty years’ truce, to which the 
hopes of Aristophanes had, four winters earlier, been limited—it was a 
Peace for fifty years, a term of which few, who had served in the War, 
could reasonably expect to see the expiration. 

Almost immediately after the Peace, a defensive alliance was made 
between the Athenians and Lacedeemonians, and the prisoners on each side 
were released. 

So ended the first period of the Peloponnesian War, a period which, by 
way of distinction, was subsequently, from the King who led the Spartan 
armies at its commencement, called the Archidamian War. 


Tt is said in line 990 of this Play, that the Athenians had for thirteen 
years been languishing for want of Peace. And it was, therefore, at one 
time contended by Paulmier and others that, inasmuch as the Peloponnesian 
War did not formally commence until the year B.c. 431, the Play could not 
have been written until the year b.c. 419 or 418. But this objection 
assumes that the peace between the Athenian Empire and the Peloponnesian 
Confederacy had remained undisturbed by any hostilities until the formal 
commencement of the Peloponnesian War: whereas, in truth, for a period 


P°’Eviknoe TO Spadwate 6 mounts éml apxovros AXkaiov, év dorer.—Second Argument, 
infra page XXXVi. 

T”Apxer O€ tv orovdav — ev AOnvais dpxwv ’Adkaios, "EXadnBortavos pnvos Extn 
pOivovros.—Aira ai orovdai eyévovto teXevTGvros Tod xELpavos Gua Apt, ek Acovyciav 
evO0s Trav dotikov.—Thuce. v. 19, 20. 

_ * See Aristophanes, Acharnians, 188-200. 
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of fully three years before the actual declaration of war on the part of the 
whole Confederacy, Athens had been incessantly coming into collision with 
some of its principal members. Not only had the Megarians, by a formal 
interdict, been excluded from all intercourse with the Athenian empire ; but 
the forces of Athens and Corinth had clashed in open and undisguised 
conflict, both on the east and on the west coasts of Hellas, at Potideea on 
the one side and at Coreyra on the other. No less than ten States had 
taken part with Corinth in the first expedition to Corcyra; and, when 
Athens actively interposed in favour of the Corcyreeans, it was felt on all 
sides that the war was virtually begun. The period which intervened 
before the Peloponnesian Confederacy, as a whole, could be set in motion 
against Athens was anything but a period of peace and tranquillity. 
Thucydides * clearly regarded it as a mere prelude to the more formal War: 
a season of trouble and uneasiness, of broken treaties, of complaints and 
recriminations, of wars and rumours of wars: the skirmishing which 
preceded the actual conflict of the great Hellenic powers. 

It is, therefore, strictly accurate to say that in the year B.c. 421 the 
Athenians had for thirteen years been deprived of the blessings of 
Peace: nor is there any real contradiction, as has been alleged by some, 
between such a statement as this, and those contained in the Acharnians 
and the Knights... Zhere the poet is referring to events—the exclusion of 
the products of Boeotia from the Athenian market, and the flocking of the 
country population into Athens—which happen to have been almost exactly 


s Thucydides describes the origin of the War in the following manner: 7#pEavro avrov 
AOnvaior kai WeXorovynovoe AVoavres Tas Tprakovrovrers omovdds: and then referring to 
the Coreyrean and Potidewan conflicts, he adds that they were ostensibly the causes 
ap oy vcavres Tas omovdds és Tov mOAELov KaTéeoTnaav.—i. 23. So in chap. 66, 
distinguishing between the Corinthians and the entirety of the Confederacy, he says that 
the Athenians and Corinthians were openly warring against each other, awd Tod 
mpoavovs euaxovTo* ov pevror 6 ye modepds Ta Evveppwyet, GAN Ett avaxaxh Hv: iia 
yap tavra ot KopivOco. érpagay. And at the close of the first book he describes this 
preliminary period as a grovdév Evyxvors Kal rpdpacis TOU TodepeELy. 

t In Acharnians, 890 (p.c. 425) the speaker welcomes a Copaic cel, after a six 
years’ absence. In Knights, 793 (3.c. 424), the year then current is spoken of as the 
eighth year that the populace had been dwelling in tubs, and turrets, and erannies. 
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coincident in date with the formal commencement of the Peloponnesian 
War. Here he is speaking of a state of conflict and disquietude which had 
existed for a considerable period prior to such formal commencement. 

The correct view was ably and successfully maintained by Petit," Gray, 
and others. And the controversy is now set at rest, and the date of 
the Play fixed for the year s.c. 421, by the discovery of the valuable 
chronological notice which forms the concluding portion of the Second 
Argument, infra (page xxxvi.), and which was first transcribed by Bekker 
from the Venetian MS., and published in the year 1829. The last 
distinguished supporter of Paulmier’s theory was Mr. Fynes Clinton, in 
his ‘ Fasti Hellenici, and he, in the Compendium published shortly before 
his death, acknowledged his error and adopted the correct date. And, 
indeed, it is surprising that any doubt should ever have been entertained on 
the subject. The entire Play would have been an Anachronism in any 
other year. Not only do all the incidental historical notices scattered 
throughout the scenes, the various circumstances of the several Hellenic 
peoples, and the motives by which they were respectively actuated in the 
negociations for Peace, accord with this epoch, and with none other: not 
only does the general tone of thought suit no other period of the War: 
but the cardinal historical fact on which the Play itself is founded 
absolutely excludes the possibility of any other date. Brasidas and Cleon 
were dead (they died in the summer of B.c. 422): the Peace was not yet 
made (it was made in the spring of B.c. 421). 


‘The Peace’ is, in my judgment, the tamest* and (if the expression is 


" See Petit’s Miscellanea, 1. chap. viii. His arguments are extracted in Kuster’s 
Aristophanes, p. 833. See also Gray’s Works, ii. p. 150. 

x It is right to observe that this is by no means the universal opinion. “Summam 
hilaritatem,” says C. F. Ranke (de Vita Aristoph. § 8) ‘‘a primo initio usque ad finem 
spectantium animos occupasse credibile est.” ‘ Quam dulce putas risisse Athenienses,” 
asks Richter (Prolegomenu, p. 4) “ Lacedemoniorum reliquarumque civitatum legatos, 
hospitem quemque ac peregrinum, cunctos scilicet jamjam pacem gustantes, quum audi- 
rent Lacedemonios quidem laudari tanquam viros propositi tenaces €Axovras avdpixds, 
reliques contra, Argivos, Boeotos, miseros presertim Megarenses, increpari accusarique 
tanquam pigros vel perfidos? quam risisse porro plausuque probasse, quum viderent 
pacis res, pio quidem sed supra modum hilari et petulanti animo, vota sacraque fieri ?” 
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allowable) the most un-Aristophanic of all the extant Comedies of 
Aristophanes. It has little of the inexhaustible merriment, the exuberant 
vivacity, of his other Plays; and still less of that keen satire, that exquisite 
wit, that occasional sublimity of sentiment, that grace and elegance of 
thought and diction, which render his great masterpieces such unrivalled 
combinations of almost every poetical excellence. ‘The plot is loose and 
disjointed; an important part of the Parabasis is repeated from one of 
his earlier plays; and the production of a colossal image of Peace is a 
somewhat clumsy and inelegant device, and, as such, was justly assailed 
with ridicule by his able and witty antagonists,’ Kupolis and the comedian 
Plato. 

Yet the Play is not without its own special and characteristic excellencies. 
Its very defects were in some degree occasioned by the all-absorbing 
importance, at the moment, of the subject with which it was dealing ; and 
by the strong and earnest feelings which that subject was everywhere 
calling forth. It was the gravity of the crisis in which and for which the 
Play was written, which, to a certain extent, dulled the vivacity and 
cramped the vigour of the great comedian. For years he had been 
labouring in furtherance of peace, and in opposition to the turbulent 
policy of Cleon; and now that Cleon was no more, the eager anxiety 
with which men looked for the restoration of peace and goodwill among 
the Hellenic peoples was almost too serious and too real for the lighthearted 
raillery and ridicule in which, at all other times, Aristophanes loved to 
indulge. 

The Play breathes throughout a genuine appreciation of, and desire for, 
the enjoyments of rural life; a yearning such as all true countrymen, pent 
within the limits of a great city, must at times experience for “the 
fragrance of their old paternal fields.’ Few country scenes of antiquity 
have received more hearty commendation, in modern times, than the second 
instalment of the Parabasis of this play ; ‘‘ ou l’on respire,” says M. Pierron, 
“une des plus fraiches senteurs de la campagne.” “Je demande,” asks 


¥ kopodeirae [6 "Apioropayns] re kai TO Ths Eipnyns Kodocorkov e&jpev Gyadpa: 
Evmodis Adtodvk@, Wary Nikats.—Schol. on Plato’s Apology, 19 C. 
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M. Fallex, ‘s'il y a rien de plus gracieux que les scenes ravissantes de la 
Paix, Vou s’exhale je ne sais quel parfum didylle antique.” ’ 

And the Play abounds also, like all the writings of Aristophanes, with 
genuine kindly Panhellenic sentiments, occasionally rising, amidst all the 
burlesque with which they are surrounded, into a strain of almost solemn 
and pathetic dignity, as in that beautiful address to Peace which may be 
called the Consecration hymn. 

It is a serious defect in the constitution of the plot that the Play 
naturally divides itself into two distinct sections, diftermg from cach other 
in purpose, in character, and even in locality. The first half of the play 
represents the Recovery of Peace from the celestial abodes: the second 
exhibits the festivities and social enjoyments which welcome her restoration 
to the earth. The Parabasis separates the two sections. 

The first half of the Play, at times, almost assumes the character of a 
didactic historical poem, and becomes a most interesting supplement to and 
illustration of the graver history of the Peloponnesian War. The harmony 
which exists in all substantial pots between the statements of Aristophanes 
and those of Thucydides is only rendered more valuable from the circum- 
stance that the writers are regarding the same events from totally different 
pots of view. The historian records accomplished events: the poet, for 
a moment, lifts the veil and gives us a glance at the same events whilst yet 
in the process of accomplishment, an instantaneous but complete and vivid 
glimpse of the underlying forces, of the hopes, the fears, the suspicions, the 
doubts, the rivalries, which were co-operating in their formation. The poet 
writes of the ever-shiiting panorama before his eyes, whilst the waves are 
yet in motion, the wind perpetually changing, and it is all uncertain what 
the results may be. The historian records the results when they have 

2 Théatre d’Aristophane par Eugene Fallex, vol. i. pp. 6, 254. I take this opportunity 
of acknowledging my obligations to M. Fallex (who has translated many passages of 
Aristophanes with the accuracy of a scholar and with the elegance and vivacity which 
befit a countryman of Moliere) for the extremely kind and courteous manner in which 
he permitted me to enrich this volume with the scenes which he has translated from the 


Peace in his charming little work. I must also thank Dean Milman for allowing me to 
cite in the Appendix his version of the Parabasis. 


c 
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passed into the irrevocable domain of fact, when the winds are laid, and the 
waves have again settled down into a state of calm and motionless tran- 
quillity. So much the more striking is the accord which we everywhere 
find between the light offhand touches of Aristophanes, and the well- 
considered judgments of Thucydides; and that, not merely when they 
are treating of actual events, or estimating the conduct and character of 
individuals, but also when they are tracing the various dispositions and 
tendencies of the several Hellenic States. 

The historical portion of the Play terminates with the commencement of 
the Parabasis: the social scenes which follow, though censured *as not 
directly advancing the action of the piece, yet exhibit much more of that 
genial and mirthful pleasantry, which is one distinguishing characteristic 
of Aristophanic Comedy. 


‘The Peace’ of Aristophanes obtained the second prize at the Great 
Dionysia: the first was awarded to ‘The Flatterers’ (KoXaxes) of Eupolis, 
and the third to ‘The Clansmen’? (Ppatopes) of Leucon. 

The Flatterers of Eupolis* appears to have fully deserved the victory 
which it obtained. It was one of those vigorous outbursts of bitter 
indignant satire for which that great poet was distinguished among his 
contemporaries : its object being Callias, the brother-in-law of Alcibiades, 
and the wealthiest Athenian of his day, a voluptuary who squandered his 
colossal fortunes with profuse and reckless extravagance upon every kind 
of luxury and sensual pleasure, and who was attended wherever he went 
by a crowd" of fawning sophists, poets, rhetoricians, and other sycophants 
and parasites. These formed the Chorus of the Play, and were described 
as men whom neither fire nor sword could keep from their patron’s 


4 Schlegel, Lectures on Dramatic Art. Mliiller, Literature of Greece. 

» Others write it @parepes. So Meineke, Historia Critica, vol. i. p. 217; but the 
preponderance of MS. authority appears to be in favour of the form @pdropes. 

° See Meineke, Hist. Crit. i. 180-137. Fragm. Com. ii. 484-498; v. 78. See also 
Schneider’s Dissertation de Convivii Xenophontei tempore, personis, et argumento. 

4 [ven Gorgias, Prodicus, and Protagoras, are said to have swelled his train of flatterers, 
and the latter was certainly lashed by Eupolis in the KéAakes. 
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table.” Meineke cites from Maximus Tyrius (Diss. xx. section 7) the state- 
ment that Kaddiav év Acovyciows éxmpmder Etrrodus, iduotnv avdpa év 
cuptrociols KoNAKEVOMEVOYV, OTTOU THS KoNaKelas TO GOAOY Hv KUALKES Kal 
étaipar Kal dddNaL TaTreLval Kal avdpaTrod@ders Hdoval, and refers to this 
practice the nineteenth fragment of the play— 

popovow dprafovow e€k Tis oikias 

TO Xpuclov, Tapyupta TropOetrat. 
The Comedy was much esteemed by ancient critics, and more than thirty 
fragments of it have survived to our own times. 

Little is known of the dramatic writings of Leucon. Meineke' cites but 
three quotations from, or rather perhaps references to, his comedies ; and 
all three belong to this play of the Clansmen. 

In one point the three victorious Comedies seem to have concurred: the 
Flatterers, the Peace, the Clansmen alike contained an attack upon the 
greedy and fawning character of the tragedian * Melanthius. 


The first of the Arguments prefixed to this Play contains the following 
statement :—“ Aristophanes is said in the didascaliz to have exhibited an 
Eipjvn on two" distinct occasions: it is uncertain, therefore, says 
Eratosthenes, whether he exhibited the same Play a second time, or 
produced another which has not come down to us. Crates, however, 
recognised two Plays, writing thus: at all events in the Acharnans, or im 
the Babylonians, or in the second Peace. And, indeed, there are many 
scattered passages cited as from the Peace which are not to be found in the 
existing Play.” 


© os ov mip, ov aidnpos, ovd€ xadkds eElpyer pn hora emi Seirvov.—Fragm. ili. 
Meineke. 

f See Meineke, Hist. Crit. i, 217. Fragm. Com. ii. 749. 

s Aristophanes assails him in the Peace, 802-818 and 1009-1115. On the former 
passage the Scholiast says Kal zrodd paddov ev rots Kédakw Evrodis @s kivaidoy atrov 
duaBadrAet kat KéAaxa: whilst Athenzxus, viii. cap. 30, speaking of Melanthius, tells us, 
kop@dovor & avtroy ent dWodpayia Aeixav ev Ppdrepow, ’Apiotopayns ev Eipnyn, 
Pepexparns év Ierddy: év Se rois lyOvow “Apyurmos Ta Spapyare ds dopdyov Syoas 
trapadidwar Tois iyOvow avTiBpweOnodpevor. 

h Sis, as I venture to correct the Argument. See the note infra. 

eo 
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This is, I believe, the only passage in the whole range of ancient 
literature in which any allusion is made to a Second Play of the same 
name as the present: and on this passage we may fairly make the following 
observations :— 


(1). That beyond twice recording the success "Apiatopavous Kipyvn, 
the didascalize would probably give no information on the subject. 

(2). That the writer of the Argument had certainly never seen any 
second Peace. 

(3). That Eratosthenes had certainly never seen any second Peace, and 
had no grounds, excepting such as were furnished by the entries in the 
didascaliee, for suspecting that such a Play had ever in fact existed. 

(4). That the language attributed to Crates does not by any means 
necessarily imply that he had ever seen any second Peace ; and, indeed, it 
is highly improbable that he should have been acquainted with a Play, the 
very existence of which had escaped the investigation of so learned and 
industrious a student as Hratosthenes. 

(5). That the passages to which the author of the Argument refers must 
have been invariably cited as from the Peace simpliciter, and cannot in any 
instance have been cited as from the Second Peace eo nomine. 

(6). That the old grammarians, citing passages from memory, are 
constantly referring them to the wrong play ; and therefore the mere fact 
that passages, cited as from the Peace, are not to be found in the existing 
Play, raises little or no presumption of the existence of another play of that 
name. 


The fragments of Aristophanes have been collected by Canter, Coddeeus, 
Brunck, Dindorf, and Bergk.t Their united researches have brought 
together six passages only cited as from the Peace, and not found in the 
existing play. Of these six fragments, one is from Pollux, one from 
Stobeeus, one from Suidas, and the remaining three from Eustathius. The 
earliest of these writers lived centuries after the time of Eratosthenes ; and 


i The collection of Aristophanic fragments contained in Meineke’s Fragmenta 
Comicorum Grecorum was contributed by Theodore Bergk. 
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it is very unlikely that they should have seen the play which the research 
of that great scholar was unable to discover: and even had they done so, it 
is absolutely incredible that after the doubts expressed by Eratosthenes 
(with whose works they were well acquainted) they should have invariably 
spoken of it simply as the Peace, without ever in any way distinguishing it 
from the more celebrated play of that name, which had always been well 
and familiarly known. 
Let us now examine seriatim the six passages in question :— 


if 


The first is found in Pollux x. Segm. 188, where it is said, "Ev yoov rH 

"Aptatodavovs | Eipyvn yéyparrat | 
tiv © domida 
erlOnua TO péeate mapabes evOeas. 

The words Eipnvn yéypartac are omitted in some of the MSS. of Pollux ; 
and whether they are due to Pollux himself or to some copyist, it is, I 
think, highly probable that the reference intended is to the existing play, 
the writer recollecting that, towards the close of the Comedy, Trygeus 
does in truth recommend the conversion of the shield to certain domestic 
purposes, though a well-cover is not among them. 


1 


Stobeus (Florilegium, Tit. Ivi. ed. Gaisford) cites the two following 
passages in commendation of the art of husbandry :— 


(1). ’Apiorodavovs Elpnyns. 
A. Tois racw avOperoow cipnuns pirns 
mloTn Tpocbos, Tapia, TuVEpyds, E€rriTporros, 
Ovyarnp, edn: mavta tavT expyTd pot. 
B. Sot & dvopa 6 ti €or; A. 6, 76; Tewpyia. 
(2). & mwobewwn rots Suxaious kal yewpyots nuepa, 
+ , DINGS * Ud \ > , 
aopevos o idav mpoceretvy BovAopa Tas aprrédovs. 
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The second passage is vv. 556, 557, of the existing Play. And it has been 
suggested with great probability that the heading ’“Apsotodavous Kipyyns 
has been accidentally misplaced, “qui plurimorum,” says Dindorf,« “in 
Stobeeo fons errorum fuit,” and that the first passage is really taken from 
the Tewpyoi (Farmers) of Aristophanes. 


IIT. 


The next passage is gleaned from Suidas, who explains tyjpepos to be 
O ONMEPLVOS* Kal éoTL TeTAYMEéVOV ETL T@MATOS. TO Oe THMEpOV emt ypovoU 
NEyeTat, Kal ev Elpnvy 
"I@ Aakedatpoy Ti dpa moines (areioer) THMEpa ; 


Here we can fortunately at once detect and rectify the error; for Suidas is 
but transcribing the Scholiast on Clouds, 699, where the line is cited as 
beng not év Eipyvyn but év ‘OdKxacw (a play of a kindred character, see 
the second Argument infra). The transcriber was no doubt misled from 
thinking of the exclamations of War in lines 243, etc., of this play. 


ry: 


Eustathius, Comment. in Hom. p. 801, speaking of the word aveiv, says 
dnrol TO Triage ws Apiotodavyns ev Kipyvyn dnrot. ‘The word avety or 
aivety does not occur in the Peace, but it seems to have been used in the 
Tewpyot. See Bergk’s note on Fragm. ix. of the Tewpyot in Meineke’s 
collection. 


¥: 


In the same Commentary, p. 1291, Eustathius, explaining the word ¢irv, 
says Sndot dutov 7 hiTevpa, ws “Apiotoddvyns ev Kipnvn. Ilo@ev to 
ditv ; ti TO yévos; Tis 7 omopad; This would seem to be a correct 
reference to line 1164 of the present play; the verse which follows in 
Eustathius being cited from some other play, the name of which has 
accidentally dropped out. 


k De Aristophanis Fabularum numero et nominibus. Vol. i. p. 505. See, however, 
Ranke’s larger treatise, De Vita Aristophanis. Lipsiw, 1846. Sec. 28. 
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et 
In the same Commentary, p. 1573, Eustathius says, “Apuctoddvns év 


Eipyvyn cepvivov tas ’AOnvas, paptupet ws Ounvexeis exer al oT@pat. 
This is certainly an error: Eustathius should have said év “OQpass, not 
év Eipyvn. “Ore év tais “A@nvais Sunvecets joav at oTo@par Tracat, 
paptupet “Apiotoparns év “Opais, says Athenzeus, xiv. cap. 68. See also 
Id. ix. cap. 14.1 Even Bergk™ admits that this passage cannot be claimed 
for the second Ecpyvn. Indeed, it is simply incredible that Eustathius, who 
flourished in the twelfth century after Christ, should be familiarly citing 
under the name of the Peace, that comedy of which the vast research and 
prodigious learning of Eratosthenes could in the third century before Christ 
detect no traces whatever. 


On the whole, therefore, we must, I think, come to the conclusion that if 
any such play as the second E/pyvn ever existed, it had ceased to exist, at 
all events under that name, before the time of Eratosthenes, and we have no 
more materials than he had for deciding what was the exact meaning of 
that entry in the didascaliz whereby it appeared that Aristophanes had, on 
two distinct occasions, exhibited a Comedy under the name of the Peace. 
Did he exhibit the same play twice ? or did he really write a second play of 
that name ? 

Any answer which we may give to these questions must, of course, be of 
a purely conjectural character; but to me it seems extremely improbable 
that the present play should have been produced on the stage a second time. 
It was written for the particular crisis which was occurring in B.c. 421, and 
would have lost all its point and piquancy when repeated on any subsequent 
occasion. Moreover it did not pretend to any very special merits, was not 
greatly successful at its first appearance, and had been made a subject of 
ridicule by the poet’s contemporaries. On the other hand, it is in no way 
improbable that Aristophanes should, at some later epoch, have endeavoured 

1 The passage referred to is that of which the two first lines are cited and translated 


in my note on line 577 of this Play. 
m Meineke, Com. Fragm. ii. 1068. 
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to work out in a happier vein and with improved execution the general 
conception embodied in this Comedy, omitting the devices which had been 
censured for their extravagance or impropriety, and adapting the incidents 
of the drama to the altered circumstances of the times. And if he retained 
his Xopos yewpyav, he would be likely enough to have followed his usual 
practice of naming the Play from the Chorus (as is the case in eight out of 
his eleven extant comedies), so that the second E’pyvn would, for distinction’s 
sake, be also called the Tewpyoi, or the Farmers. And since we know that 
Aristophanes” did in fact write a comedy under that name, and since the 
fragments of it which still remain do, in fact, bear in many points a singu- 
larly close resemblance to the play before us, there is nothing unreasonable 
in the conjecture (and, of course, it is merely a conjecture) that the Play, 
which when acted bore the same name as the present, is that which was 
afterwards called by the distinctive appellation of the Tewpyo/. 

Fritzsche, im one ° of those instructive Aristophanic tracts in which he 


" Plutarch (Nicias, cap. 8), speaking of the affair at Pylus, says that the conduct of 
Nicias in yielding the command of the army to Cleon was made the subject of much 
, o) Dist \ > A , > , > , 
censure, and he adds, oxwmre: 5’ avrov eis raita wahkw Apioropayns ev pev “Opa 
OUT@ Tas NEeyov— 
kal why wa Tov AP odxt vvora ew Y Err 
dpa or nuty ovdé weddAovuciav.— 639, 640.) 


ev O€ Tewpyois Tatra ypapav— 
(A). 7E@éAw yewpyety. (B). efta Tis o€ KwAVEL ; 
(A). ‘Ywets. mel Sidwur xiAlas Spaxuas 
edy Me TOV APXGV APTTE. (B). dexdpeda - 
dicxtAra ydp clot oby Tats Nixkiov. 


From this passage Stivern (Essay on the Tjpas, p. 172 in Hamilton’s translation) and Bergk 
(Meineke, Com. Fragm. ii. 985) infer that the Tewpyoi “must have been exhibited about 
the time of the Knights.” But it would surely have been more reasonable to infer that 
it was exhibited about the same time as the Birds. And in fact, I believe, that in both 
plays Aristophanes is primarily referring to the extreme backwardness and reluctance 
displayed by Nicias in regard not to the Sphacterian enterprise, but to the Sicilian 
expedition, Such, at all events, is the explanation given of the lines in the Birds by 
the Scholiast there, by Suidas, and by all the commentators of authority. This would 
place the Tewpyoi about seven years later than the Peace. 

° De Detalensibus Aristophanis Commentatio. Lipsi#, 1881. Page 131. Note 71. 
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was accustomed to pour out upon every subject which came in his way 
a copious flood of learning and acuteness, not always guided by sound 
judgment, made the following observations on the fourth of the above- 
mentioned passages :—“ Eustathius de aivew disserens p. 801 dro? dé To 
mricoew inquit ws “Apictopavys év Eipyyvn ondot. Etiam hic locus 
Brunckii Dindorfiique ? preeclaram diligentiam latuit. Pertinet ad hexame- 
trum (Pollux x. 187) quem jam Brunckius e Tewpyots exemptum esse 
intellexit M7 poe A@nvaiovs aivert’ 7) podyol écovrar. —— Nimirum jam 
veteres eam Comici fabulam que plerumque Tewpyol appellatur, E’pyyns 
etiam nomine inscripserunt, Eustathius ipse p. 1291, Crates, Stobzeus, 
Pollux.. Verissime. Etenim T'ewpyol fabula nihil aliud fuit quam Pacis 
ejus que etatem tulit editio altera, id quod mox alibi certis argumentis 
demonstrabo.” I am not aware that Fritzsche ever resumed this hastily 
conceived idea, or fulfilled the promise which he made at the close of the 
foregoing passage. And Bergk, although in his treatise? on the Remains 
of the Old Comedy he was inclined to adopt the idea, yet subsequently, 
in his Collection’ of Aristophanic fragments, treated it as altogether without 
foundation. To me it seems in the highest degree improbable that the 
grammarians in question should have intentionally cited the Tewpyot, as 
Fritzsche supposes them to have done, under the simple name of the 
Peace: I believe that it was by a mere unintentional oversight that the 
six passages, which we have been considering, were attributed to the Peace, 
and that the Peace from which they were supposed to come was, in 
fact, the existing Comedy of that name. But I think it not unlikely that 
Aristophanes did write a second play on the same subject, which was acted 

P The reader must understand that from Fritzsche’s pen a compliment to Dindortf is 
merely ironical. His usual language as regards Dindorf constantly transeresses the 
limits of courteous criticism. Thus, in his note to 'Thesm. 225, complaining that 
Dindorf had omitted line 278 of the Peace (“optimum senarium dummodo sententiam 
intellexeris”), he adds, “ Quod si ille in instituto persistens omnes poetarum Grecorum 
versus qui ei justo obscuriores videbuntur expunget, magnopere vereor ne postremo 
perexiguam ‘ partem quum reliquorum tum ipsius Aristophanis nobis relinquere 
cogatur.” 


4 De Reliquiis Comedie Antique, p. 325. 
* Meineke, Com. Fragm. ii. 1066. 
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under the same name; but which, long before the time of Eratosthenes, 
either was altogether lost, or had assumed and was passing under a different 
title ; and, if the latter view be correct, 1 know of no play with which we 
can so reasonably identify it as we can with the Tewpyot. 


Little or nothing has been done, since the commencement of this century, 
to assist in a right understanding of the Peace of Aristophanes. The notes 
of Bothe and Itichter, the only two editors who have attempted at any 
length to explain it, are of very moderate value ; and we are still for all 
practical purposes left to the old commentaries of Florent Chretien, Bergler, 
and Brunck. ‘The play has, however, largely participated in the general 
improvement of the Aristophanic text, which resulted from the collation of 
the Ravenna and Venetian MSS. 

In the present edition, the first complete edition of the Peace which has 
ever been published by an Englishman, I have endeavoured to adhere more 
closely than has hitherto been done to the reading of those two excellent 
M&S.° Some emendations of previous editors I have of course adopted ; but 
those which I have myself introduced are few in number, and are, I think, 
harmless and unimportant—as, for example, ezs wérous avdtos o’ for the old 
reading eis pécous adtovs in v. 882; ef’ vy for év in vy. 931; avtTa y 
atos@ae. for avt amod@cetat in v. 1259, and the like. The various 


* There are still, however, several passages in which I should wish to replace the 
readings of these two MSS. (1) In line 447 I was wrong in reading xei with all the 
preceding editions. 'Trygeus, starting afresh, would naturally commence with ei. 
(2) In line 529 I ought not to have accepted Dobree’s emendation kxpoppvogepvypias. 
’O€upeypiay is used by Aristophanes in the oxnvas katakapBavovea, and by Lucian De 
Mercede Conductis, 19, in just the same sense. (3) In line 542 I was wrong in following 
the bulk of the editors in reading xvaOois. No doubt mpooketuevat, like éemuxeiwevor and 
meptkeipevot, Can take an accusative. (4) In line 1240 I ought not to have followed 
Brunck and his Parisian MS. in reading ti 6 éyay apa; ti & dpa is, I think, clearly 
right; for even if there is no other certain example in Aristophanes of such a use of dpa, 
yet the usaze is too familiar in other Attic writers to admit of any real suspicion. And 
(5) I doubt if I was right in adding the aspirate to dyoy in line 276. See Eur. Hee. 
229; Phan. 860; Med. 285, 402 ; Hipp. 496. On the other hand, however, in addition 
to the passages cited in my note, compare Kur. Helen, 1090, Méyas yap dyav. Sce 
also Frogs, 8&4. 
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readings and conjectures are collected at the end of the Play; whilst in the 
notes which are subjoined to the text, I have attempted to bring out 
the purpose and meaning of the poet, to illustrate the historical bearings of 
the Comedy, and to explain such phrases and passages as seemed to require 
an explanation, carefully distinguishing, in every instance, whatever I have 
borrowed from previous writers. The translation, though generally literal, 
is not uniformly so: it is designed to be readable as a whole, without 
reference to the original Greek: and I have not hesitated to sacrifice strict 
verbal accuracy whenever such a course seemed desirable for the carry- 
ing out of that primary object. The translation retains the anapestic, 
trochaic, and iambic measures, the heroic hexameters, and the other 
familiar metres of the original. And in one instance, vv. 775-818, I have 
endeavoured to reproduce with exactness a more complicated Choral system, 
but the attempt was not so successful as to encourage a repetition. The 
metre which I have employed, both in this Play and in the Clouds, to 
represent the long “ Aristophanic” verses, is (when the lines terminate with 
a dissyllabie rhyme) exactly identical with that of the original. Thus, in 
Clouds, 395-7— 


“ But tell me from Whom comes the bolt through the gloom, with its awful and terrible 
flashes, 
And wherever it turns, some it singes and burns, and some tt reduces to ashes! 
For this *tis quite plain, let who will send the rain, that Zeus against perjurers 
dashes.” 


But dissyllabic rhymes are scarce in our language; and in their absence the 
swing and fulness of the Aristophanic verses might, perhaps, be more 
adequately represented by the metre which Longfellow employs at the 
commencement of the fourth section of his Golden Legend. Thus, to take 
the submission to Arbitration contained in Lysistrata, 1108-1111— 


“O Lady, noblest and best of all! arise, arise and thyself reveal 
(Fentle, severe, attractive, harsh, well-skilled with all our complaints to deal. 
The Sirst and foremost of Hellas come, they are caught by the charm of thy spell- 
drawn wheel ; 
They come to Thee to adjust their claims, disputes to settle, and strifes to heal.” 
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Or, again, to take the commencement of Bdelycleon’s argument in 
Wasps, 650— | | 


“ Hard were the task, and bold the intent, for a Comedy-poet all too great, 
To attempt to heal an inveterate old disease engrained in the heart of the State.” 


On the other hand, in the Thesmophoriazuse (which I hope very 
shortly to publish) I have thought myself at liberty to adopt a more familiar 
and, so to say, vulgar measure, as more suitable to the light and homely 
nature of the subject. Thus, to take the Parabasis, in which the Athenian 
Women defend themselves from the aspersions of the other sex— 


Cuorus. Now let us step to the front our own panegyric to render. 

Men never have a good word, never one, for the feminine gender, 
Every one says we're a Plague, the source of all evils to man, 
War, dissension, and strife: come, answert me this, if you can, 

e Why, if we're really a Plaque, yow’re so anxious to have us for wives, 
And sharge us not to be peeping nor to stir out of doors for our lives. 
Ist it silly to guard a Plague with such scrupulous care ? 
Zounds! how you rave, coming home, if your poor little wife isn’t there ; 
Should you not rather be glad and rejoice all the days of your life, 
hid of a PLAGUE, you know, the source of dissension and strife ? 
If on a visit we sport, and sleep when the sporting ts over, 
Deur! how you rummage about, what a fuss, your lost Plague to discover. 
Every one stares at your Plaque, if she chance to look out on the street ; 
Stares all the more, if your Plague thinks proper to blush and retreat. 
Is it not plain, then, I ask, that Women are really the best 2 
What! can you doubt that we are? Let us bring it at once to the test. 
WE say Women are best: you men (just like you) deny tt ; 
Nothing on earth is so easy as to come to the test and to try it. 


t The Women are asking a question, to which they knew no answer could at the 
moment be given. But in the Lysistrata, 1037-9, Aristophanes makes the Chorus of 
Men reply to the Chorus of Women— 


@s €oTe Owmikal pueet, 
Kior €xetvo TovTOS GpO@s Kod KaK@s cipnuevoy 
ovTE obY TavwA€Opoioy OUT vEev TaywAEOpwY. 
Tcha! what coaxing things ye be, . 
That was quite a true opinion which a wise man gave about ye, 
We can't live with such tormentors, NO py Zeus, NOR YET WITHOUT YE. 
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Tl take the name of a Man and the name of a Woman and show it: 
Did not Charminus give way to" Miss-Fortune? Do you not know tt ? 
Ts not Oleophon viler than vile Salabaccho by far ? 
Ts there a man who can equal in matters of glory and war 
Lady Victoria, mistress of Marathon, queen of the Sea? 
Ts not Prudence a woman, and who is so clever as she? 
Certainly none of your Statesmen who only a twelvemonth ago 
Gave up their place and their duty. Would Women demean themselves so ? 
Women don’t ride in their coaches, as Men have been doing of late, 
Pockets and purses distended with gold they have filched from the State ; 
We, at the very outside, steal a wee little gorum of corn, 
Putting it back in the Even, whatever we took in the Morn ; 

But this is a true description of you. 

(With a sudden appeal to their candour.) 

Are ye not gluttonous, vulgar, perverse, 

Kidnappers, housebreakers, footpads, and worse ? 

And we in domestic economy too 

Are thriftier, shiftier, wiser than you. 

For the loom which our mothers employed with such skill 

With its Shaft and its Thongs,—we are working tt still ; 

And the ancient umbrella by no means is done, 

We are wielding tt yet, as our Shield from the sun. 

But O for the Shafts, and the Thong of the Shield 

Which your futhers in fight were accustomed to wield ! 

Where are they to-day? Ye have thrown them away 

As ye raced, in hot haste, and disgraced from the fray! 
Many things we have against you, many rules we justly blame, 
But the one we now will mention is the most enormous shame: 
What, my masters! ought a lady, who has borne a noble son, 
One who in your fleets or armies great heroic deeds has done— 
Ought she to remain unhonoured? Ought she not, I ask you, J, 
In your Stenia and your Scira still to tuke precedence high ? 
She who breeds a cowardly soldier, or a seaman cold and tame, 
Crop her hair, and seat her lowly, brand her with the marks of shame ; 
Set the nobler dame* above her. Can it, all ye Powers, be right 
That Hyperbolus’s mother, trimly curled, and clothed in white, 


* Navowdyns in the Greek. Charminus had been recently worsted in a naval 
engagement. ‘This and the other female names are said to have belonged to certain 
Athenian women of the day. 


* With this suggestion of the Comic poet, compare the standard of precedence which 
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Should in public places sit by ¥ Lamachus’s mother’s side, 

Hoarding wealth, and lending monies, gathering profits far and wide ? 
Sure ’twere better every debtor, calm resolving not to pay, 

When she comes exacting money, with a mild surprise should say, 
Keeping principal and income: ‘* You to claim percentage due ! 

Sure a son so capital is CAPITAL enough for you!” 


For convenience of reference I have (with most of the recent editors) 
numbered the lines as they were numbered in Brunck’s edition. 

I will close this Preface by transcribing the three corresponding Choral 
systems, vv. 346-360, 385-399, and 582-600, symmetrically, as I think they 
should properly be written. Where all is uncertain, it seemed hardly becom- 
ing to depart on my own conjecture from the ordinary readings in so many 
points, however trivial they might be. And the systems are left in my text 
very much as they are found in the MSS., except that I have here and there 
adopted some emendation which has been generally approved, and which in 
itself appears satisfactory ; and except that, by misadventure, vv. 588, 589, 
are divided on an erroneous principle, or rather on no principle at all. 

The metrical arrangement, then, of these three systems I conceive to be 
as follows :— 


the noble knights of medieval Christendom occasionally adopted and enforced in their 
jousts and tournaments. “ For in those days,” so runs a fragment of an ancient author, 
cited by M. Guizot, “in those days when the land was at peace and joyous festivities 
were held, many knights, and ladies, and noble maidens would come and sit them down 
to see. But ifa lady or damsel of bad repute or blemished honour should have seated 
herself by the side of a virtuous matron or maiden of good repute, then though she might 
be of higher lineage or a wealthier house, the loyal-hearted knights of that day would 
sometimes come to her in the presence of all, and would take the good and advance her 
above the blemished (et de prendre les bonnes et de les mettre audessus des blasmées) and 
would say to the evil-minded lady, in the presence of all, ‘ Lady, let it not anger you that 
this matron or this maiden take the higher place, for, though not so nobly born nor so 
richly wedded as you, yet is she of stainless honour, and therefore in the number of the 
good.’ Then the virtuous maidens would in their hearts thank God that they had 
kept themselves pure, and were therefore held in honour and exalted to the higher place. 
But those others sat with eyes cast down in great shame and dishonour.”—Histoire de la 
Civilisation en France, sixiéme legon. Vol. iii. 377. 
¥ émawet tov Adpayov viv: 46n yap ereOvnket, says the Scholiast, with simple pathos. 
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Now, if we omit the four long trochaic lines (so far, at least, as they are 
really trochaics), and also the ninth line (which constitutes a sort of pause 
in the rhythm), we shall find that the remaining twelve lines of the Chorus 
are entirely composed of pzeonics (-~~~ ) the two short final syllables occasion- 
ally (at the close of a line) coalescing into one long syllable, so as to form 
a cretic(-~-). The interchange of peonics and cretics, and the blending of 
both with trochaics, constitute a metrical combination’ very common in 
Aristophanes. 


* See in this Play the strophe and antistrophe, 1127-1139 and 1159-1171. Mr. Frere, 
in a note on the metres found in Acharnians, 204 seqq., writes as follows :— 

“'lhe cretic metre consists of a quaver between two crotchets (~~~), and may be 
considered as a truncated form of the trochaic, differing from it only by the subtraction 
of a short or quaver syllable, the trochaic itself consisting of four syllables, a crotchet and 
quaver alternately (“~~”). In consequence of this affinity we find that the two metres 
frequently pass into each other. 

‘In the instance before us the Chorus begins with the trochaic, but, after the first 


dl 
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I would, therefore, read and arrange the three systems as follows :— 


i. 


> \ > id o} - 7 \ € , 
ei yup | exyé | vour’ id | ety rad | ryv pe rHv | typepay. | 
moda yap a | veaxdpuny | 
, , A / 
mpaypara te | kat oriBddas, | 
ds axe | Poppiav. | 
kovxer’ | av pw ev | pos de | kaoriy | Spydy | odS€é | Sdokod | ov, | 5 
ovde | rovs rpd | mous ye | Syrov | oxAnpdy | dSazep | Kat mpd | rod. | 
GXW’ drradov | ay p’ dors | 
\ \ Y s > 
Kal ToND ve | wTepdv y’ | 
amanx | ayév | ra pay | pater: | 
\ A c \ / > 
Kal yap ixa | voy ypovoy a- | 10 
moAhvpeba | Kai karare- | 
TpippeOa, ma | vopevor | 
és Av | kecoy | kak Av | keiov | atv ddp | e ctv | domi | &. | 
GAN 6, Te pa | Aeora xape- | 
, ra) “A »/ 
ovpeda trot | ovvtes, aye | 15 
ppate: oé yap | ad’roxparop’ | 
ether’ aya | On tis 7) | piv Tox7. | 


Tee 


pda | pas, @ | d€arro® | “Eppuy, | pndapas, | pndapas. | 
el TL kexap | topevor | 
xoupidcov | ota Oa rap’ e- | 
pov ye Kare | Ondoxas, | 
tovto | pn dav | Aov vd | mC’ ev | rade | TO vdv | mpdypma | te. | 5 
(ovx a | kovers | ofa | Owed | ovoi a’ | dvaké | d€0 | wora; | ) 
pnd exe ma | Atykoras | 
dyTiBoNi | ats épaic- | 
w, ao | te thy | de py | AaBeiv. | 
adda xapio’, | @ dirar- | 10 
Opwrérare | Kal peyado- | 


Swpdrare | Satpdver, | 


four lines, passes into the cretic; the second cretic line exhibits a variety of frequent 
occurrence in the Greek, the last crotchet being resolved into, two quavers (~” ~~ ). 
Moreover, the altercation between Dicxopolis and the Chorus is kept up for some time 


in trochaics and cretics alternately.” 
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et Tt | Ilecoay | dpov Bde | Avrree | Tovs Ad | Ghovs kai | ras dg | pus | 
Kat ae Ovoi | aowy ie- | 
patat mpooo | dos te peya- | 15 
Aatoe Sua | wavros, @ | 


déoror’, aya | Novpev 7 | pets det | 


a 


xaipe | xaip’ ws | dopev | ovow | nAOes @ | PiArarn. | 
a@ yap eddp | nv 700q, | 
Saundra | BovAdpevos | 
eis aypoyv av | eprvcat. | 
* * * x Xe Ba * # 
AoOa | yap pey | corov | nyiv | Képdos, | & wo | Oouper | 7, | 
maou onde | or yewp- | 
yov Biov € | tpiBoper, | 
pdvn | yap 7 | was ® | perecs. | 
ToAAa yap € | macxoper | 10 
mpiv mor emt | cov yAukéa | 
Kaddrrava | Kai Pidta: | 
rois a | ypoikous | w yap | 7oOa | xidpa | Kai cw | typi | a. | 
@ote ce TAT | dumeQua | 
kal Ta vea | cuKidua | i 
tarda & érda | éori dura | 


mpooyerdce | tat AaBdvt’ | dcpevas. | 


3, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
September, 1866. . 


(.-exmxiy) «) 
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"Hén t@® TeXotrovynovaxe Torktum Kexpnotas todvs ’“A@nvaiovs Kal 
Tous ovutravtas “EXAnvas ’Apiotohavns ideav, (ikavos yap Summev«er 
TOAELOVVT@OY AUTOV Yypovos,) TO Opaua cuvéeyparpe TODTO, TpoTpéT@V TAS 
moves KatabécOar pev THy Tpos abTas pidroverkiav, opovoray dé Kab 
Elpnynv avtTt Ths mpotepov ExOpas édécbar. Trapevadyer Tolvuy yewpryor, 
Tpuyatov tovvopa, wadiota Tis elpnvns avTLTTOLOvpEVOY * Os, aZYaANwY ETTl 
TO TOAEUM, els ovpavoy avedOeiv éBovdetcaTo pos Tov Ata, Trevadpevos 
Tap avTovd os iv aitiav oUTwS ExTpLYEL TA TOV ENAHVOV TpaypaTa, TOTOD- 
TOV TOLNTAS TONEMLOV AVTOLS. Ov 61), S\aTrOpOUVTA Tiva TPOTrOV THD Els OUPAVOV 
Topelav Toimoel, Tapeccayes Tpépovta KadvOapov, ws avaTTNnoOopEVoY Eis 
ovpavoyv ot avtov Berrgepopdvtov Sixnyv. mporoytifovar dé ot dvo Oepa- 
TOVTES AUTOD, ois Kal ExTpépEe TpoceTeTaKTo TOV KaVvOapov, SuapopouVTES 
emt Tots avTO auTlols. 1 S& oKNVI) TOD SpamaTos eK pLEpous pev emt THS 
yns, €k pépous dé él Tod otpavod. o d€ Xopos cuvéotynkev Ex TWHY 
? vopav ’ATTiKaY yewpyav. 


Péperar” ev tais diwackarfars © dedudayas Kipjvnv dis o “Aptotodavns. 


4 This Argument is found both in the 
Ravenna and in the Venetian MS, It is 


wholly without authority, is also, I think, 
clearly incorrect. It would hardly be sense 


given, too, in almost all the editions, from 
that of Aldus downwards. 

b gépera. R. vulgo. 
Bergk and Meineke. 

e Both the MSS. read év rats dudacka- 
Aiaus Sedvdayos Eipnynyv dpoiws 6 ’Apioro- 
gavns. Every editor, without an exception, 
has interpolated before dedudayws the words 
But this alteration, which is 


ghaivera. V. 


Ani 7, 
Kal eTEpayv, 


to say, “ According to the dramatic lists, 
Aristophanes exhibited a second Eipnyn. It 
is therefore uncertain, whether he exhibited 
the same Play a second time, or produced 
a second, which has not come down to 
us.” The error is, [ think, to be sought in 
the word épuoiws, for which I have ven- 
tured to substitute dis. Ais might easily 
have been mistaken for fis, the old abbre- 


C- aEeve ) 


5 \ / Ay as 
ddnrov odv, dna Epatocbévns, wétepov Tv adTny avedioaker, i) ETEépav 
n / 5 Uf / 
KabhKev ris ov cw@tetar. Kpadrns pévtot dvo oidev Opadmata ypadav 
olTas* “adn obv ye év Tois Ayapvedow 7) BaBudwvios 1 év TH érépa 

i / b] a a 
Eipnyn.” Kat omopddnv 6 Twa Tompata Tapatifetat, dep €v TH viv 
pepoméevyn ovK Eat. 


IE 


A x Vf y] ie > / 3 \ Q / 
Tpuyatos, dypotxos mpecBitns ’AOjvnow, oxovpevos ert KavOapou 
e \ an eth 10 ’ \ 3 N b) J / bc \ \ 
umep THs HNNaddos ets TOY OUpavoy avapepEeTal. YEvOpEevOS OE KATA THV 
n n lal J lal 
tov Aus oikiav, évtuyyaver TO ‘Epyn, Kal axovet bt, weToLKicapéevov TOV 
Oeay eis TA TOD Ovpavod aveTatTw Sia THY TOV “ENVOY aAdANAOKTOViA), 
‘/ 
évoikicapevos 0 LloXepos els avTpov tiv Kipynyny eipEas ALCovs errupopyzece, 
\ na fd N / b] \ b] , / \ f / 
Kab vov péedrAEL TAS TroAEs éuBarov év Oveia TpiBeww. Kal péypL péV 
Twos evaywvios yiveTat* emrel O€, peTamrewTrouevov ToD IloXeuou Tapa 
"AOnvaiov Soidvca KrXéwva cat mapa Aaxedatpoviwv Bpacidav, Exatepos 
/ b) / by la) 54 b) val \ b) 2 \ 
VpnTavTES aTrokwreKévat eis Opaxnv éEpacav, avalappet: Kal €v & TeEpt 
\ / ¢ / / / \ \ 7 
KatacKkeuvnv dolouvKos 0 IIdXewos yivetat, KnpvTTEL Tovs SnLoupyous, ert 
\ \ 3 / e \ \ : / / / 
d€ Kal €uTopovs aua poydovs Kal cyowia RAaBovtas TrapayevécOat. 
Torrov év Xopov cyypate mpoOvuws apédKet TE TOUS 
NGovs amo TOD advTpov, Kal, KaOtKeTeVoas Tov “Epyuhv cvdrAdaBécban, 
os / \ \ an \ > / 
eEayet TpOs TO Pas THY Kxpyynv. 


TVVOPAapLovTwD © Oe 


acpéevas O€ THS Ocas Tacw odetons, 
\ b b] \ ’ / ,’ Le \ / b] la) \ 
Kai Tap avTny evOéws "OTr@pas Te Kal Oewpias avahavercay, cupTrapov 


cc n b) / aA > / \ / NV N \ 
o Eppjs, avictopovons te THs Kipynvys Kat, TuvOavomevns TE TH TEpL TOV 


viated form of dois (see Gaisford in 
Etymol. Magn. s. vv. cada, vats, cvpBoda), 
which has given occasion to innumerable 
errors. ‘The meaning will then be clear: 
“‘ Aristophanes is stated in the dramatic 
lists to have exhibited an Efpyyn on two 
distinct occasions; it 1s uncertain, then, 
says Eratosthenes, whether he exhibited 
the same Play a second time, or produced 
another which has not come down to us.” 

4 This Argument is found in the older 


a2 


editions in a curtailed form, and shorn of 
the valuable chronological notice at the 
end. It was first transcribed in its en- 
tirety by Bekker from the Venetian MS., 
with a few various readings from another 
MS., numbered 475 in the same library. 

© The Chorus do not seem to have feit 
the difficulty, which Trygeus experienced, 
in ascending evOv tov Aids. They come at 
the first summons, without the necessity 
of either kAipakia oY KadvOapos. 


(cea) 


Tpvyatov, dvacadel ta Séovta.' tTadw atropatvomévns mpos TOTO pwnvvel, 
/ > a \ \ a BJ a a Is \ x A Seay. 
MpodveNOovTos avTov Kal Tept THs apxXAs Tov ToAéwov Kal ou as aiTias 
auvéotn, Pevdiov te kat Lepixdéous pvnaOévtos. 
Ta dora Tov Spauatos él THs yHs Hon Tepaiverat, Kal o ev Nopos 
A a a / a \ 
TEpt THS TOU TolnToU TéEXVNS YATEPWY TLWAV Tpos TOS OeaTas SiaréeyeTat, 
lal ¢ a \ A A 
o 6€ Tpvyaios, Kaba ocvvetakev o ‘Epps, tiv perv Oewplav rH BovrF 
/ aN \ X\ 9 , a \ \ b) / ¢€ / 
cuvecTHTEV, AUTOS Sé, THV’OTrwpay yapely Ovayvovs, THY Kipyynv tOpverat, 
Kal Ovoas® év TS Tpohavel mpos evwxlav TpéTreTAL. évTEdDOEv of TE TOV 
ELpNVLK@V OTAWY SnuLoupyol YalpovTEs Kal OL TOV TONEMLKOV TOUMTALW 
/ > / N \ SUN Ii a / / \ n 
KNalovTes. eladyetar O€ Kal éml TéXEL TOD AOYoU TraALdia TLVA TOV KEKAN- 
/ SEN \ nn / (fey 4 , 
Méeveov emt TO OEtTTVOY NEYOVTA PHoELS YEAWTOTOLOUS. 
To d¢ dpaya Tav ayav émuteTevypevar. 
To 6€ xeparavoy THs Kopwdias éctl TodTo: cupPovarcdves ’AOnvators 
\ an 
ometoacbat mpos Aaxedaipoviovs Kal Tovs adddous “EXAnvas. ov TovTO 
/ \ a) 
dé povov vmép eipyvns “Apiotopavns TO dpawa TéOerKev, AAAA Kal Tovs 
9 lal \ \ ¢ / Nie ¢ / : \ n aA 5 f 
Axyapvets Kat tovs ‘Iiméas cat ‘OdKddas, Kal wavtayod TotTo éomov- 
\ la} \ 
daxev, TOV bé Krewva Kkapwoadv tov avtTiréyovta, kat Aduayov™ tov 
\ n a 
didoTroAcwov aet SiaBdrdrAwv. 610 Kal vov Sia TovTOV TOV SpdwaTos 
\ n n \\ ¢ 
elpnvns avtous émiOuuety rovet, SevKvus omdca pevy O TodEM“os KaKa 
b) / 4 \ > NE Oe Bhi A > / \ \ na SP wae 
épyatetat, doa O€ ayaba 1) etpnvn Trove. ov frovos Sé Tept THs eipnvns 
\\ 
auveBovrAEvTEV, GAAA KA’ ANAOL TOANOL TrolnTal. ovdEeY Yap TULBovrOV 
: ’ 
duéhepov: Oey avtovs Kat SidacKddouvs' @vouavov, Ste mdvTa Ta 
/ \ / > \ sQ/ 
mporpopa Sid Spawatwyv avtovs ediiackKov. 


any [? PSY A } / ¢ \ poe NN By, "A / > ” wilkk 
VURKNOE € T@ Papatt O JOLNTNS, ETL apXOVTOS NKQLOU, EV AOTEL 


f ra déovra. So Cod. Ven. 475. vulgo. i This derivation is of course altogether 
Ta Oé€w. V. croundless. It was as teachers of the 

& @voas. otoa MS. vulgo. Bergksug- Chorus, not as teachers of the People, 
gests ovens, which Richter adopts. @vcas that the Exhibitors received the name of 
is Meineke’s emendation. duddoKadot. 

h Adwaxov rov. dirordAepov. ‘Florent k And therefore a few days only before 
Chretien and Bergler, on vv. 1290-3 of this the conclusion of the Peace of Nicias, 
Play suggest that Adpayos BovAduaxos which was made in the archonship of 
and qguAomdAepos are in fact synonymes. Alcawus, €k Avovvciay evdvs Trav aoTiKay.— 
Nam Ags est Bovder vel OeXets. Thue. v. 19, 20. 
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mpatov HKurronus Koraks, dSevtepov “Apictopavovs Eipnvn, tpitos Aevcwv 


@Ppdtopor. To dé Spaua wrexpivato *ATroAdOdwpos, Hvika 


NovoKpoTns." 


‘Eppnv 


1 We 


APISTO®ANOYS TPAMMATIKOY YIIOGESIS. 


Tod Avi dpdca orevdov ta Kat avOpwtrovs Tpvyatos PéXwv ws Tods 


Oeors e&étpehev dpvidas: ws 8 avértn, KatéXaBev “Epuhv povov avo. 


> / \ / Zz 
KaT emideikvvct popacas tov Ilodewov BpvOntar amnptnuévoy déptos 


N he J 
eTolmuov T dvTAa TPOS KaKovXlav THY TpOTEpoy Kipnyny dé KaTopwpvypéevyy. 


Cod: e 3 ’ \ > / a 
LKETEVO AV OL KAT aypous AVATTANLY TOLD. 


\ \ ye) a \ 
To pev Ba © érrévevoe. Kal 


/ > Vf b) \ \ >’ m4 \ > iy 
TOTE aTrayovalvy avTny THY Ex BepeOpov Kal Tayaba. 


1 nvika ‘Eppny dovokpétns. These words 
are hopelessly corrupt. Dindorf conjec- 
tures nvixa er jv vmoxpitns; C. F. Ranke 
(De Vita Aristophanis Commentatio, § 8), 
nvika Eppnv KadXiorparos. Richter (Pro- 
legomena), €vixa Eipnyn B’ Aewxparns. 

m This Argument is taken from the 
Venetian MS. It is found also in the MS. 
475, which, however, reads Bpvdet re for 
BptOn rar, and Kado’ for Bad’. Arguments 
ascribed to Aristophanes, the grammarian, 
are prefixed to every extant Comedy of the 


Athenian poet, with the single exception 
of the Thesmophoriazuse; and in every 
instance, but the present, they are com- 
posed of trimeter iambics. A very cur- 
sory examination of the confused and 
disorganised words before us is sufficient to 
show that they, too, were once marshalled 
and arranged in a similar manner; and the 
following lines, into which they have been 
recalled by various critics, are probably a 
near approximation to the original metrical 
form of the Argument :— 


TS Aut ppdoa orevdwy Ta kat’ avOpdmous Kaka 


Tpvyatos, avawrécbat OéAwy ws TOS Ocods, 


ekérpedev py? as 8 avémrn, KatéAaBev 


‘Epuiv udvov dvw. 


Kat emideikvuow dpdcas 


mov TleAcuoy © © Fe Fk Gorlws 


* * * Eromoy T bYTa Tpds KaKoUXlay 


Thy Tpotepoy, Elonyny S€ Katopwpuypuerny. 


cays, ¢ oi 48) gees teay A 
LKETEVOGY OL KAT GAYypous AVATAALY TOLELY, 


* RK KK KK KK Crdveuge> Kal TOTE 


amdyourw avThy ex Bepé0pov kal Tayaed. 


CORRIGENDA ET ADDENDA. 





Line 3. For atrns read atris. 


99 


99 


99 


? 


169. Hv re waO@. The phrase is used in the same euphemistic sense in Eur. Andr. 
90; Iph. in Taur. 755; Here. Fur. 13888; and in Wasps, 885. 

228. ovd« oida wAnv ev. Euripides commences a senarius with these words, not only 
in the instances mentioned in my note, but also in Electra, 627, 752, and 
Heres Fur, 1143; 

268. 7d detva. To the passages cited in my note, add Lucian Vitarum Auctio, 19, 
and Bis Accusatus, cap. 23; also Wasps, 524. 

295. For Sodvka read Soiduka. 

368. Lor rupov read rupov. 

5387. For xows read xoos. : 

734. paBdovxovs. Lucian, on his trial before Philosophy, pleading that he had 
attacked, not the real philosophers, but only the impostors who personated 
them, says, of adOdobéra paatiyoty eiwbacw, Av tis UmoKpiTns, “AOnvay 7 
Tloged@va 7) Tov Aia tbrodeduKas, pt) KaA@s UmoKpivotro, pnoe Kar a&iay Tay 
cay, Kat ovdey ov 6pyiCovrat ’Exetvot, Ort TOY TEpLKEipEVOY AUTOY TA TpOTa- 
Tela Kal TO oXHpa evOeduKdTa eméTpEWay Tule TOis pagTLyoPdpoLs, GAG Kal 
ndowro ay, oiwat, pactvyovpéevayv. Piscator, 83. And again, in his Apology 
for the De Mercede Conductis, 5, he says, tots tpaytxots vmrokpurats eikd- 
Gove: ot emt pey THS okNnYnS Ayapeuvev ExacTos ai’Ttay 7) Kpéwy 7 avros 
“Hpakdjjs eiow: €&@ Oe Ilddos 7) “Aptorddnpos, amobewevor Ta mpoowreta 
yiyvovrar UmdpicOo. tTpaywdovyres, éxmimrovres Kal oupiTTopevot eviore Se 
PAGTLYOUPEVOL TIVES A’TOY, ws Gy TO Ceatp@ SoKy. 

802, note. For “says Cleon,” read “is said.” Most of the recent editors transfer 
the line to the Chorus. 

892. Lor xexamvixe read kexamveke. 

1047, translation. For “ Oreum” read * Oreus.” 

1068. és kepadjy coi. The same form was in common use among the Romans. 
Thus Seneca ad Marciam De Consolatione, cap. 9, says, Quis unquam res 
suas, quasi periturus, aspexit ? quis unquam nostraim de exsilio, de egestate, 
de luctu, cogitare ausus est? quis non, si admoneatur ut cogitet, tanquam 
dirum omen respuat, et in capita inimicorum aut ipsius intempestivt moni- 
toris abire illa jubeat ? 

1174. Pappa Sapdcavxdv. See Ruhnken’s Animadversions on Xen. Mem. II. i. 30. 





Other alterations and corrections will be found in the Preface, pp. xxxii., xxxiii., and 
XXvVl., note *. 
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The Ravenna MS. gives no list of the Dramatis Persone. 


ER SEN | Els 


TA TOY APAMATOS ITPOSNITA. 


OIKETAI AYO Tpvyaiov. 
TPYTAIO®S. 

KOPAI, @vyarépes Tpvyaiov. 
EPMH2. 

TIOAEMOS. 

KYAOIMO32. 

XOPOS TEQPTON. 
IEPOKAHS, xpyopoddyos. 
APEIIANOYPYO3. 
AO®OTIOIO“. 
GOPAKOIIOAHS. 
ZAATIITKTHS. 
KPANOITIQAH®S. 

AOPY ZO. 

TITAIS AAMAXOY. 

TIAIS KAEQNYMOY. 


they are stated as follows :—@epdmoytes. Tpvyaios. Ta madia 
‘Epujjs. Xopds yewpyav “AOuovéwy. Maytis xpnopoddyos. 
Tids Aapaxov. ibs KAewydmou tod puldomsdos. 


*OmAorTroids. 


Aopvédos. 


In the Venetian 


Tov Tpuvyatov. 
Apetravoupyés. 


EDP 8 NG 


OI. A. AIP’ aipe palav os tayrota xavOdpo. 

OI. B. iéov. OI. A. 605 aiTé TO KaKLTT aTroNOUpEVO. 
OI. B. Kai pyror avtis wafav ndia payor. 

OI. A. d0s wafav étépay €& ovidmv mweTAac EVN. 

OI. B. ido0d par’ adds. 

OF, A; 


b) ip 
ov KaTedayer ; 


Tov yap Hv vov Or “epes ; D 
OI. B. pa tov Ai’, adn’ eEaprracas 


iE A / n Ta) 
OAnV evéxarpe TEpLKUALCAS TOV Toot. 


The scene, at the opening of the Play, 
represents the exterior of the house of 
Trygeeus, two of whose servants are visible 
in the foreground, ministering to the wants 
of an enormous dung-beetle, which is con- 
fined in one of the outer courts, the walls 
of the court being sufficiently high to con- 
ceal its inmate from the audience. Avo 
O€ elow oixérat, says the Scholiast, dv 6 
pev Tpedet Toy KavOapoy, 6 dé erepos parret. 
And Dobree has redistributed the opening 
dialogue, so as to bring it into accordance 
with the view that one servant prepares 
the food, the other gives it to the beetle. 
But his arrangement, though adopted 
with more or less variation by all the 
recent editors, is throughout forced and 
unsatisfactory. And lines 28 and 27 seem 
of themselves sufficient to show that no 


such division of labour, as that which the 
Schohast is supposed to suggest, was really 
intended by Aristophanes. The whole 
manual work is performed by the second 
servant ; the first merely directs and super- 
intends the operation, as the steward or 
confidential servant of Trygeus. In that 
capacity he remains throughout the greater 
part of the Play at his master’s house, 
whilst the second servant, after feeding 
the beetle, quits the stage and is seen no 
more. I have therefore, throughout the 
dialogue, restored the MS. arrangement, 
which seems to me preferable in every 
respect. 

5. vov 69 "pepes.] This is Bergler’s 
correction for the MS. reading viy & 
npepes: and it is confirmed by the Scho- 
liast’s comment, oUras ’Arrixol aytl Tov 


ae Wi Pe A Ci. 


First Servant. Brive, bring the beetle cake without delay. 


SreconpD SerRvANT. Here! 


First Serv. Give it him, the abominable brute. 


SECOND Serv. O may he never taste a daintier morsel! 
First Serv. Now, bring another, shaped from asses’ dung. 


SEconD Serv. Here, here again. 
First SErv. 
Did he not eat it ? 


Where’s that you brought just now ? 
Seconp Serv. No; he trundled it 


With his two feet, and swallowed it entire. 


dptiws. ‘The expression, in such phrases 
as ws voy On €déyouer and the like, is used 
over and over again by Plato in reference 
not to what is passing at the time, but to 
something that had been said a short time 
previously. Thus, in the Republi, iv. 
419 a; v. 462 a; vill. 552B, 559 ©, D; 
ix. 592 a; x. 600 &, 609 o, etc.; and simi- 


lar examples might be eollected from 
almost any other of the Platonic dia- 
logues. In the Gorgias, 451 a, voy 87 
and dpre are used in the same passage 
indiscriminately with reference to the same 
point of time. Suidas (sub voc.) cites a 
line of Magnes, in which the force of the 
57) is very plainly brought out. 


Eimé pou viv 8 mev Suvus wh yeyovevat, viv S€ pis. 


“ Just now you denied it: now you affirm 
it.” See also Fragm. vii. of the Motpac of 
Hermippus in Meineke Fragm. Com. ii. 
401. 

7. row modo.| <All insects have six 
legs; but, as the Scholiast remarks, Aris- 
tophanes employs the dual in reference to 
the feet of the coleopter here, as he did 
with regard to those of the flea in the 


Clouds, 150. There is in Wood’s Na- 
tural History, iii. 468, a pleasantly written 
sketch of the modus operandi of certain of 
these dung-beetles, from which it would 
seem that the dual is not altogether mis- 
applied in describing the manner in which 
they roll the substance which is at once 
their food, their residence, and their nest. 
“ Every one who has walked in the fields 


ae 


4 EIPHNG. 


OI. A. aX os Taxytata TpiBE TOANAS Kal TrUKVAS. 


OI. B. dvdpes xomporoyor, TpocAadBeGe pos Gear, 


ei on pe BovrAEoO arroTrVUyévTA TrEpLLOEtV. 10 


OI. A. érépay érépay 60s Trados 7TatpnKoTos" 


TETpLULLEVNS yap hnow emrvOvpetv. 


OI. B. tov. 


5 Y n 
EVOS MeV, OVOPES, ATroAEAVAOaL por SOKO)’ 


> \ \ A / / 3) / 
ovdels yap av pain me warrovT éaiew. 


OL. 


Kat Tpie éO érépas. 


A. aiBot, dép addnv, YaTépav jor yaTEpar, 15 
OI. B. pa tov ATO "yo bev ov’ 


> \ fy) el > CTR Ae als Vi a > / 
ov yap EP olos T elu UTPEPEKELY THS AVTLAS. 


avTny ap ocicw svANaBov THY avTNav. 


OI. A. vn tov Av’ és Kopaxds ye, Kal cavTov ye Tpés. 


OI. B. tpav 6é ¥ et tis 0f8 Ewot KateTatw 20 


mTo0ev ay Tptaipny piva jr) TETPNLEVND. 


ovdev yap épyov iv ap abAiwTepov 


By 


/ if i b) / 
7 KavOapw pattovta Tapéxelv ea Oiew. 


+2 iA Xx / x if 
Us Mev YAP, WOTTED AV KEN TLS, 7) KVOD, 


pavrws épeider’ TovTO & vTd Ppovnpwatos 25 


must have noticed the singular rapidity 
with which patches of cowdung disappear, 
and many may have observed that this 
phenomenon is caused by the efforts of 
sundry beetles which burrow beneath the 
mass, and convey the substance deep into 
the ground. The common watchman-beetle 
(Geotrupes stercorarius), so well known 
from its habit of flying on droning wings in 
the evening, is one of these valuable beetles ; 
and it is worthy of notice that, despite the 
nature of the substance in which they 
work, not a speck adheres to their bright 
and polished armour. The EHgyptian 
beetle (Scarabceus sacer) employs a similar 
substance for the cradle of its future 
young, kneading it into irregular balls, in 


which it deposits its eggs, and then rolling 
ut away by means of its odd-looking hind 
legs. After it has made the ball, which is 
often larger than itself, the beetle sets to 
work to roll it to a convenient spot where 
the earth is soft, and performs this curious 
operation by a retrograde motion, the 
hind legs directing the ball, while the four 
other legs are employed in locomotion. 
During this operation the beetle seems to 
be standing on its head, the hind legs 
being much elevated, in order to guide the 
ball, which by dint of much rolling be- 
comes nearly spherical. A tolerably deep 
hole is then excavated in a suitable spot, 
the ball rolled into it, and the earth filled 
in. Many beetles perform this useful ope- 


THE PEACE. 5 


First Serv. Quick, quick, and beat up several, firm and tight. 
Srconp Serv. O help me, scavengers, by all the Gods! 

Or I shall choke and die before your eyes. 
First Serv. Another cake, a boy-companion’s bring him: 


He wants one finelier moulded. 


SEconD Serv. Here it is. 


There’s one advantage in this work, my masters: 
No man will say I pick my dishes now. 
First Serv. Pah! more, bring more, another and another ; 


Keep kneading more. 


SECOND SERV. By Apollo, no, not I! 


I can’t endure this muck a moment longer ; 
Pll take and pitch it in, the muck and all. 
First Serv. Pitch it to pot, and follow it yourself. 
SECOND SERV. Can any one of you, I wonder, tell me 
Where I can buy a nose not perforated ? 
There’s no more loathly miserable task 
Than to be mashing dung to feed a beetle. 
A pig or dog will take its bit of muck 
Just as it falls: but this conceited brute 


ration, and in several European countries, 
where the beauty of the climate is only 
equalled by the uncleanliness of the inha- 
bitants, these beetles are of inestimable 
service.” A similar account is given in 
Kirby and Spence’s Entomology, Letter 
ix.; and for the observations of ancient 
naturalists, see Aristotle Hist. An., v. 17 
(ed. Schneider), Allian, x. 15, Pliny, xi. 34. 

17. tmepéxew rhs avtNias.]| This ex- 
pression is elsewhere used of sailors endea- 
vouring to keep down the water in a 
sinking ship. See the passages cited by 
Hemsterhuys (on Lucian’s Timon, i. 75, 
ed. Bipont) who thinks that, as in nau- 
tical language the phrase would mean 
“unable to work the dvrAiay ” (in its sense 


of bilgewater) “sufficiently for the needs 
of the vessel,” so here it must mean “ un- 
able to work the avrAiav” (in its sense of 
fiith) “sufficiently for the needs of the 
beetle.” Brunck and Richter, who im- 
pute to Hemsterhuys the absurdity of 
supposing the beetle itself to be spoken 
of as tiv dytAiav, must strangely have 
mis-read the observations of that sagacious 
and admirable writer. But I think that 
the interpretation of the Scholiast—tzepe- 
XElv avTl Tov avréxew Kal TepiyiverOa THs 
éapns—is on the whole the preferable one, 
and that the meaning simply is that, as in a 
sinking ship the bilgewater gets the mastery 
over the sailors, so here the stench is too 
strong for, and is overpowering the servant. 


6 EIPHNA. 


BpevOveral Te Kal hayeiv ovK aécot, 


AV by Tapada tpiivas Sv Hpyépas 6Ans 
@OTEP YUVaLKl YoyYVAHY pEewaryuevnv. 


GX’ eb TréTrAaUTAaL THs EdwWOAS TKEYpopat 


THO’ Trapoléas Ths Ovpas, Wa pH pe in. - 80 


4 } \ ie / ede) / 
Epeloe, LN Tavoalo pnodétoT éoOlwv 


Téws Ews TavTOV AaOns Svappayeis. 


otov o€ Kinpas o KaTapatos éc bien, 


woTEp TaNaloTHs, TapaBarwVv Tos youdious, 


Kal TavTa THY KEpargy TE Kal TO YElpé TWS 35 


€ Q\ / e GEN / 
@Ol TTEPLaAYOY, WOTTED Ol TA OVOLWLA 


Ta TAXEA TLUBAANOVTES Els TAS OAKAOAS. 


pulapov TO Xphua Kal KdKoo Lov Kal Bopor, 


” Dp) aN x / ¢ 8B oe 
X@TOV TOT EOTL OALLOVOY 1 TT poo, OA) 


ovk 010. “Adpoditns pméev yap ov jor haiverat, 40 


ov ny Xapitov ye. 
OI. A. 


a > 
TOU yap €oT 


; OI. B. ovK éo@ Oras 


foe ed! \ / > \ / 
TOUT €OTL TO TEpas ov Atos KaTalPaTov. 


b) a XN By n a / 
ovKovy av On TOV OeaTav Tis Evo! 


/ / \ N a , 
veavias Ooxnoicodos, TO O€ TPAay"a TE ; 


€ / \ \ / iw ate) b) lal a Sh eS 
o Kav@apos O€ Tpos Ti; KAT ALTO Y avnp 45 


36. Bomep ot Ta oxowla.| Bomep of Ta 
peyanra oxowwia epyatopevor TOY TAOL@Y, OTL 
> / “a” , \ oe food ~ 
epyaCouevoe TH THpare Kal OAn TH Wun 
Kal TH Ovvdaper epyacovrar €v T@ mAEKeELY" 
ao er “~ / {+ / A 
oUT@s OAn TH Ouvdper 6 KavOapos, pyoly, 
eoOier Kwovpevos. Scholiast. oyouia ets 
tas 6Akddas, are merely “ ropes for mer- 
chant vessels.” 

39. mpooBodn.] One of the Scholiasts 
here takes mpooBodn in the sense of an 
infliction from, a visitation due to the 


wrath of, the Gods; and Bergler cites from 
Synesius, Epist. 57, and Antiphon, Tetr. 
B. y. 8, the phrases daipdvav mpooBoras, 
tas Oeias mpooBonas, in the same significa- 
tion. But the main, if not the only, 
meaning of the word in the present pas- 
sage seems to be an appendage, an adjunct, 
& mpooBdadXera, a sign specifically appro- 
priated or attached to a deity; and so it is 
interpreted by Brunck, who compares the 
use of the word mpooveiwac Oa in Birds, 563. 


/ \ / 
Tpocveiuacba Se mpeTOYTWS 


ToLot Ocotaw Tay opvibwy ds by apudcn Kal” Exacror. 
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Gives himself airs, and, bless you, he won’t touch it, 
Unless I mash it all day long, and serve it 

As for a lady, in a rich round cake. 

Now I'll peep in and see if he has done, 

Holding the door, thus, that he mayn’t observe me. 
Ay, tuck away ; go gobbling on, don’t stop ; 

I hope you'll burst yourself before you know it. 
Wretch! how he throws himself upon his food, 
Squared like a wrestler, grappling with his jaws, 
Twisting his head and hands, now here, now there, 
For all the world like men who plait and weave 
Those great thick ropes to tow the barges with. 
"Tis a most stinking, foul, voracious brute. 

Nor can I tell whose appanage he is: 

I really think he can’t be Aphrodite’s, 


Nor yet the Graces’. 
First Serv. 


No? then whose ? 


Srconp Serv. I take it 


This is the symbol of Descending Zeus. 

Now I suspect some pert young witling there 
Is asking, “ Well, but what's at all about ? 
What can the beetle mean?” And then I think 


And another Scholiast says, éret év €xaorov 

TOY Opvewy avaxertat Oe@ Til, ws deTOs TO 

Ati, Tivos obTés eat; ovK eat ody, pyar, 
n~ > / > \ A \ , / 

THs Adpodirns, eet avTn ev pvpots Xaipe, 
€ \ , > , 

6 O€ dvawdns eoTiv. 

42. Avds Kara:Bdrov.| This was evi- 
dently from the manner of its introduction, 
intended to be a telling joke; but it is not 
now easy to say in what the joke consists, 
or why the dung-beetle was a sign so 
peculiarly appropriate for “ Zeus descending 
in thunder.” Pauw would read kara- 
marov, and Meineke (Vind. Aristoph.) 
oxaraBarov, the Scholiast’s comment 


being éset oxatois tpédetar 6 KavOapos. 
Florent Chretien says “‘ Sane ludit poeta in 
voce karaBarov, propter scarabeum, qui 
infimis fimis et spurcis oletis vescitur.” 
Burmann explains it, “quia ut Jovis ful- 
men solet omnia consumere et devorare, 
ita hoc animal omnia objecta avide in- 
gurgitabat.” Brunck, “quia ut fulmine 
nihil nocentius, ita hoc animali nihil in- 
tolerabilius.” Possibly, after all, the poet 
merely means that the thunderbolt, cara- 
Barns Kepavyds, was, like the beetle, a pra- 
pov xpnya kal Kakoopoy Kat Bopor. 
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"Twvixos tis dnote TapaxaOnpevos 


VA \ 3 / a_) Saf: 
OoKEW pev, €s KXNéwva TovtT aivittetat, 


e rn 
@S KElvOS avaLoéws THY oTraTiAnv eo OleL. 


> 3 \ aA a 
adn’ elorwv TO KavOdpw docw TLEtD. 


OI. A. éyw dé Tov NOyov ye Toate Tratdious ~ 50 


\ a b) / \ n ’ / 
Kat Totolv avopiotat Kal Tols avopact 


\ a) ic YU b) / / 
Kat TOLS UTEPTATOLO LY avopacw ppacw 


\ a ¢e / ‘fe 
KaL TOLS VITEPNVOPEOVOWW ETL TOUTOLS Lara. 


c / 
0 OeaTrOTNS [LOU paivEeTaL KaLVoY TpOTOL, 


> v4 e a b Sey: \ / 
OVY OVTFEP UMELS, ANN ETEPOV KAWOV Tavv. i) 


Ov’ nuépas yap els TOV ovpavoy Brérrav 


MOL KEYNVaS NowopEtTat TO At, 


/ ny A las 
Kat dnow, @ Zev, TL mote Boudever Trovelp : 


Katadou TO Kopnuat uy KKOpEL THY “ENNdba. 


TP. éa éa. 


60 


OI. A. cvyjcal’, as davis axovewv pou Soxe. 


TP. ® Zed, Ti Spaceiers To” uUdv TOV Neon ; 


/ \ \ / ed / 
ANTELS TEAUTOY TAS TTONELS EKKOKKLCAS. 


iy) 2 \ \ ‘ 
OI. A. tobr éott TovTl TO KaKov avO oby@ ”Nevyov. 


\ \ / a a b) J 
TO Yap Tapaoverypa TOV pwaviay aKovEeTe 65 


a & eime mpOtov yvik npyeO % yor, 


YA > yA \ \ Cue > If 
mevocerl. Epacke yap Tpos avTov evOadé: 
La) BA oS / XN >’ \ A / 
TOS av TOT adtKoywnv av evOv Tov Atos ; 

” NN 7 ip 
ETELTA NETTA KNLMAKLA TTOLOULEVOS, 


Tpos TADT avepplyaT av eis TOV Ovpavor, 


70 





46. “Iwvxes.] It must be remembered 
that this Play was performed at the great 
City Dionysia, in the presence of the allies 
and strangers from all parts of the Hellenic 
world. 

50. madios.] A special compartment 
of the theatre was allotted to the youths. 
See Schol. at Birds, 794. It is uncertain 


whether women were allowed to attend 
the representation of comedies; but the 
general opinion is that, in the time of the 
Old Comedy, at least, the female part of 
the community was excluded. And cer- 
tainly the present passage seems intended 
to contain an exhaustive enumeration of 
the various classes of the audience. See 
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That some Ionian, sitting by, will answer, 
“ Now, I've nae doubt but this alludes to Cleon, 
For he eats dirt sae unco shamelessly.” 
But Tl go in, and give the beetle drink. 
First Serv. And I will tell the story to the boys, 
And to the lads, and also to the men, 
And to the great and mighty men among you, 
And to the greatest mightiest men of all. 
My master’s mad; a novel kind of madness, ° 
Not your old style, but quite a new invention. 
For all day long he gazes at the sky, 
His mouth wide open, thus; and rails at Zeus: 
O Zeus, says he, what dost thou seek to do? 
Lay down thy besom, sweep not Hellas bare ! 
TRYGEUS. (Behind the scenes.) 
Ah me! Ah me! 
Hush! for methinks I hear him speaking now. 
(Behind the scenes.) 
O Zeus, what wouldest thou with our nation do? 
Thou wilt drain out our lifeblood ere thou knowest ! 


SERV. 
TRyG. 


Serv. Ay, there it is; that’s just what I was saying: 
Ye hear yourselves a sample of his ravings. 

But what he did when first the frenzy seized him 
Pll tell you: he kept muttering to himself, 

Oh if I could but somehow get to Zeus! 

With that he got thin scaling ladders made, 


And tried by them to scramble up to heaven, 


infra, 966. The subject is discussed in in the present Play which show that the 


Becker’s Charicles, Excursus to Scene x. 
55, ovy dvmep vpeis.] He is referring, 
says the Scholiast, not to the war-mania, 
but to the paviay ducamkny. And this 
seems right, for there are many passages 


mind of Aristophanes had not yet lost the 
impressions and ideas of which it was full, 
when, in the preceding year, he wrote his 
comedy of the Wasps. 
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4 a a 
éws EvverpiPn THs Kepadhs Katappuets. 
\ 53 5 
ey Ges dé peta TavT exhOapels ovK oid Srroe 
’ / b ’ A / 4 
etonyay Aitvatoy péytotov KavOapor, 
A A 3 
KATTELTA TOUTOV LITTOKOMElV [L NVAYKACED, 
2) \ lal >) \ v4 / 
KaUTOS KaTaYaV avTOV WITEP TWXILOD, 
9s / / / aA \ 
@ LInyacvov pot dynot, yevvaiov mrepor, 
OTws TeTHoEL  EvOD TOD ALos AaBor. 
’ A if 
GXN 6 Tt Troe’ THSL Ovakvrpas Grromat. 
7 / sy la) a? 5S / 
oiot Taras: ite Sevpo Sedp, @ yelToveEs: 
€ 4 
0 OeaTroTNs yap pov peTEwpos alpeTaL 
e \ > \ DE) pe) SD Sea a / 
immnoov eis TOV aép emt Tod KavOdpov. 
A 
HovYOS Haovyos, npéwa, KavOav 
, A / / 
1) bot coBapas ywper iav 
»)\ 3.9 9 nA cys y 
evOus am’ apys pon tTicvvos, 
\ 
mp av tdtns Kat dtadvons 
BA 4) / (Ud 
apPpwr ivas mTepvyov pbun. 
‘ \ a \ > A ’ 
Kal 1) TVEL LOL KAKOV, AVTLBOAW o° 
> x la} 
El O€ TOLNTELS TOUTO, KAT OLKOUS 


n la) \ 
AUTOU MéLVOY TOUS 7MLETEPOUS. 


OL. A. @ déc7r0T’ dvak, ws Tapatratets. 


TP. 


/ , 
oiya ouya. 


OI. A. rot 577 GAX@S pEeTEwpoKoTrels ; 


80 


85 


90 


73. Airvaioy.] The Scholiasts offer three 
interpretations of this word: either (1) 
that it means wtmeppeyeOn: péyrorov yap 
épos 7 Airyvn: or (2) that it refers to the 
breed of Aitnxan horses (Soph. did. Col. 
312); or (8) that there was in fact some 
species of large beetle called the Aitnean, 


probably from being found in the neigh- 
bourhood of that mountain. The passages 
which they cite from Aischylus, Sophocles, 
and Plato Comicus, are conclusive in fa- 
vour of the third interpretation. The 
fragment cited from Plato is arranged by 
Meineke (Fragm. Com. ii. 624) as follows : 


‘Os wéya wévtor wavy Thy Alryny bpos eival pact TeKualpouv 


dOev TpépecOau 


Tas KavOapldas Tay avOpamrwy early Adyos Ovdev EAaTTOUS. 
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Till he came tumbling down, and cracked his skull. 
Then yesterday he stole I know not whither, 

And brought a huge Adtnzan beetle home, 

And made me groom it, while he coaxed it down 
Like a young favourite colt, and kept on saying, 
Wee Pegasus, my flying thoroughbred, 

Your wings must waft me straight away to Zeus ! 
Now I'll stoop down and see what he’s about. 

O, mercy on us! neighbours! neighbours! help! 
My master’s got astride upon the beetle, 

And up they go ascending in the air. 


Trya. 


Fair and softly, my beastlet, at first. 


Start not at once with a violent burst, 

In the proud delight of your eager might, 

Ere your joints with sweat are relaxed and wet 
From the powerful swing of your stalwart wing. 
And breathe not strong as we soar along ; 

If you can’t refrain, you had best remain 

Down here in the stalls of your master’s halls. 


SERV. 
TRyG. 
SERV. 





The address to the beetle contained three 
lines below is, like many other portions of 
the flight-scene, parodied in part from the 
Bellerophon of Euripides. 

80. peréwpos aipera.] The servant 
throws open the doors, and Trygeus is 
discovered sitting astride upon the beetle, 
which is just preparing to fly. peréwpos 
aipera, says the Scholiast, emi pnxavis - 
rovro O¢€ Kadelirar ewpnpa. ‘They rise 
during the anapestic systems, halting 
during the intermediate dialogues. In 


O master of me! why how mad you must be! 
Keep silence! keep silence ! 
Why where do you try so inanely to fly ? 


addressing the beetle, inf. 82, Trygeus 
substitutes for xavOapos, a word of not 
dissimilar sound, cav@ev, a jackass. 

92. addas.] This adverb is used here, 
and infra 1118, in the sense of parn». 
Kal os €mi TO mAelorov, says the author of 
the Ktymologicon Magnum, avri rod parny 
exp@vTo of “ArtiKol T@ GANws: Kal yap 
mapa Covkv0idn cuvex@s EoTw avTo etpeiv 
keiwevov. See Thuc. i. 109; ii, 18; iv. 
36, etc. See also Ruhnken’s Timezus, sub 
Voc. ovK GA@s. 


erZ 
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tek) / Y ’ ¢ / ff 
Tl TWETEL 5 TL MATHV OVX VYLALWELS 5 95 


TP. vrép “EXAnjvov ravtev TwétTopat, 
TOAMNLGA VEOV TANALNOA[LEVOS. 

OI. A. 

TP. — evypety ypr) Kal por) HrAadpov 


penoev ypubev, ANN odoAVEEL* 


an oJ 1S) / / aA 
Tots T avOpwrroiot Ppdoov auyav, 


TOUS TE KOTTPa@VAS Kal TAS NaVpAS 


an f b] Las 
Kawais TALVOoLTW aVvoOLKOooMElD, 


\ \ \ b) / 
Kal TOUS TTLPWKTOUS ETL NELELV. 


OI. A. ov« oP Strws crynoop’, HY pH por Ppdons 


DP: 


id \ /) >) x > / 
@s Tov At Els Tov ovpavor ; 


e / nN 
Omrot TeTea Oar OLaVoOEl. 


TP. épnoopevos éxetvov “EXjvov trépt 


e / e/ a / 
arraéaTavTwv 6 Tl Trovety PovAEvETAL. 


OL. A. éav dé pw cot Katayopeton ; 


Mrdorow adtov mpodidovat tiv “EXXNa6a. 


OI. A. pa Tov Avovucov ovdétrote CavTos y €mov. 


TP. ov €or Tapa TAUT GAN. 


5 {3 ae \ 5) \ 5) / 
Q) TALOL , O TATNP ATONTMOY ATTEPYETAL 


(¢ an 3 / > \ > \ / 
Dmas epyjpous els TOV ovpavov Napa. 


aA \ ed) 5 
GX’ avTyBoretTe TOV TATép, @ KAKOOALMoVA. 


KO. 


/ e / / 4 
SMpacly HwEeTepols PATIS HKEL 


Ll 9 eo) Y 
@ TATED, @ TATED, Ap ETUMOS YE 


e \ SD) Si. / \ Sian 
as ov “eT Opvilmy TpoALTT@V Ewe 


108. Mydocow.| Doubtless there were 
many beginning to feel that the inter- 
necine dissensions of the Hellenic cities 
would prove of advantage to their ever- 
watchful neighbour, the great Eastern 
monarchy only. ‘The repetition of this 
suggestion, inf. 408, seems to show that 
the mind of Aristophanes, at all events, 
was growing uneasy on this score. And 


100 
TiO addOY 7 

OI. A. tiva vodv éxwp ; 

105 
TP. ypawopat 

OI. A. tov iod tov: 110 
115 
compare Lysistrata, 1133-4. The Lace- 


demonians had already sent frequent em- 
bassies (Thuc. iv. 50) inviting the Persians 
to intervene in the affairs of Hellas; and, 
apart from the Panhellenic danger, the 
Athenians might well feel anxious at the 
prospect of having the wealth and the ma- 
ritime resources of the empire thrown into 
the opposite scale. With regard to their 
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Tryc. My flight for the sake of all Hellas I take, 
A novel and daring adventure preparing. 
Serv. Why can’t you remain at home, and be sane? 
Trya. O let not a word of ill omen be heard, 
But greet me with blessings and cheers as I go, 
And order mankind to be silent below ; 
And please to be sure with bricks to secure 
All places receptive of dung and manure. 
Serv. No, no; I won't keep still, unless you tell me 
Whither you're flying off. Trya. Whither, except 
To visit Zeus in heaven ? Serv. And with what aim ? 
Trye. Pm going to ask him what he means to do 
About the whole entire Hellenic people. 
Serv. And if he won't inform you? Trye. Pll indict him 
As giving Hellas over to the Medes. 
SERV. (Struggling with Trygzus.) 
Not while I live, so help me Dionysus ! 
Trye. There is no way but this. Serv. Here! children! here ! 
Quick! quick! your father’s stealing off to heaven, 
Leaving you here deserted and forlorn. 
Speak to him, plead with him, you ill-starred maidens. 
Girt. O father, O father, and can it be true 
The tale that is come to our ears about you, 
That along with the birds you are gomg to go, 





remedy by indictment, “notantur Atheni- serves some lines from the Aolus of Euri- 
enses ut @iAddcxor,” says Bergler after the — pides, from which these dactylics seem to 
Scholiast, “si nec Jupiter est securus.” be parodied ; 


114. erupos daris.] ‘The Scholiast pre- 


A. Gp érupoy pat eyvwev 
Alodoy evyd few Téxva piatata; 
B. do0édoa €or, Kopat TO F eTHTUMOY, OK Exw Elely, 


for so, I suppose, should the fragment be arranged. ore for mdpeoti, it is open to you 
to conjecture. 
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3 / a vA 
és Kopakas Badsel meTaovios ; 


+ lal JE yes 9/09 i / ” A 
EoTL TL T@VO ETUMWS ; elt’, @ TATEP, El TL PlirEtS pe. 


TP. dofacat éort, koparr 7d 8 éTHTUpov, ayOopar iptv, 
COO EN CMe > / n 
NViK av alTiCnT apToV, TdamTTaV we KANOVGAL, 120 
7 ep) / \ A 5 / - 
évoov 6 apyuplov moe raxas 7 Tavu TapTray. 
qv & éyo eb mpakas EXw radw, er’ ev Opa 
Ko\AUpaY meyadyV Kal KOVoUAOV drpov em avTh. 
KO. kat tis mopos cou THs O600 yevnceTat ; 
vads bev yap ovK a&er oe TAUTHY THY OOdD. 125 
TP. marnvos topevoes THXAOS* ov vaveOrAdcopal. 
KO. tis & rivoid covotiv date KavOapov 
th: 35 Mh ’ \ 9 / 
CevEavT éNavvew ets Oeovs, @ TaTTia ; 
TP. &y toicw Aicwrov Noyos eEevpéOn 
povos TreTéwvev els Geods aduypévos. 130 
KO. dmvotov eitras pi0ov, @ matep TaTEp, 
4 / a 5 > / 
Omws KaKoopov Caov AAGev Eis Ocods. 
TP. dev cat’ éxOpav aetov Tadat Torte, 


117. és képaxas.] This familiar impre- 
cation is converted into a similar joke, in 
Birds, 28. The two wayfarers are vainly 
endeavouring to penetrate to the kingdom 
of the birds, and “‘’tis hard indeed,” says 
Kuelpides, “that when we are ready and 
willing és képaxas e\Oety, we cannot find 
the way.” 

123. xdyvdvdov.] Some would read kdy- 
dvdov, but the whole humour of the pas- 
sage consists in the unexpected substitution 
of the word xdvdudoy for this kavdudos or 
xavOavdos, which is described by Athenzus, 
xii. 12, as a Lydian dainty, made in a 
variety of ways. In its normal state it 
was a sort of rich porridge, strengthened 
with boiled meat, cheese, anise, and bread- 
crumbs. Photius (sub voc. cavdvdos) calis 
it oxevagia oWorouky), and gives other 


os 


recipes for its composition. Koddvpa is 
described by Athenzus, iii. 75, as a kind 
of bread, and Wordsworth (Athens and 
Attica, 263 note) says that a circular cake 
is still called in modern Greek xovAodpu. 
129. Aio@mov.] The Scholiast explains 
the fable thus:—The eagle had carried off 
the young beetles; thereupon the old 
beetle got into the eagle’s eyry, and 
pushed out her eggs. The eagle flew to 
complain to Zeus, who bade her build her 
nest in his own bosom. But, when the 
eagle had laid her eggs there, the beetle 
flew buzzing about the ears of Zeus; and 
he, springing up to scare it away, dropped 
and broke the eggs. The moral, says the 
Scholiast, is that there is no rest for the 
wicked, no, not even in the bosom of Zeus. 
It is said that the apologue was told by 
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And to leave us alone and be off to the crow ? 
Is it a fact, O my father? O tell me the truth if you love me. 


Trya. 


Yes, it appears so, my children: in truth, I am sorry to see you 


Calling me dearest Papa, and asking me bread for your dinner, 
When I have got in the house not an atom of silver to buy it; 
But if I ever return with success, ye shall soon be enjoying 

Buns of enormous size, with strong fist-sauce to improve them. 


GIRL. 


And what’s to be the method of your passage ? 


Ships will not do: they cannot go this journey. 


Trya. 
GIRL. 


I ride a steed with wings: no ships for me. 
But what’s the wit of harnessing a beetle 


To ride on it to heaven, Papa, Papa ? 


Trya. 


It is the only living thing with wings, 


So Aisop says, that ever reached the Gods. 


GIRL. 


O father, father, that’s too good a story 


That such a stinking brute should enter heaven ! 


TERY G: 


Atisop to the Delphians, as they were about 
to put him to death on a false charge of 
theft; his motive being to warn them that 
though he might be mean as the beetle, 
and they exalted as the eagle, yet his blood 
might ascend to heaven, and cry for ven- 
geance upon his murderers. ‘This, too, is 
the fable which Philocleon endeavours to 
edge in, as he is being carried shrieking 
from the stage.— Wasps, 1446-8. See the 
Scholiasts there. Itis versified by Spenser 
in his fourth Sonnet on the World’s Vanity, 
and illustrated by Erasmus in his celebrated 
Adage (to which Bergler refers) Scarabceus 
aquilam queertt, which is found in vol. ii. 
p- 686 of the Leyden edition of his works, 
and of which the most pointed and bitter 
passages are translated in Hallam’s Lite- 


It went to take revenge upon the eagle, 


rature, chap. iv. As the beetle merely 
followed the eagle to heaven, it is difficult 
to see with what propriety it is termed 
pdvos Trereway eis Geods advypevos. 

131. dmortov eiras pvOov.] These words 
are borrowed, as Bergler observes, from 
EKurip. Iph..Taur. 1293. They are very 
appropriate here ; for pvOos is a term more 
applicable even than Adyos to an Alsopian 
fable. In the Phedo, 61 B, Socrates says 
that he had, during his confinement in the 
Athenian prison, turned into verse the 
pdOou of Aisop, because he wished before 
his death to act in obedience to a heavenly 
vision, Which often in his past life had en- 
joined him povorkiy rorety, and it seemed 
a poet’s business wovety pious, add’ ov 
Adyous. 
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yy 9 r(; § 5) Y 
@ EKKUALVOOV KAVTLTLUDPOULMEVOS. 


KO. ovxovv éyphy ce IInyacou febEat rrepov, 135 
Omws ehaivou Tots Oeots TpayiKoTEpos. 
TP. GN @ p& ay poe citiov Surv eeu 
A mes, oy ON Di eN “2 A / 
vov © atT adv avtos Katapayw Ta otra, 
TOUTOLOL TOUS AUTOLTL TOUTOV YopTacw. 
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a b) a \ XN / 
mas éEodvcOety mTNVvos MV SUVHCETAL ; 
TP. ésritnoes cixov mrndddsov, 6 ypnoopat 
To O€ TrAotov éotat Nakwovpyns KavOapos. 
KO. dpny 6é tis ce déEeTar Hopovbsmevor ; 
TP. é&v Ilevpact dy7rov ’ott KavOapov dopnp. 145 
KO. éxetivo type, wn cpharels KaTappuTs 
évTed0ev, eita yoros ov Evpitriéy 
NOYov Tapdayns Kal Tpaywdla yévn. 
TP. éwol perjoe tadTa y. adda yaipeTe. 
¢€ A hy 3 ¢€ \ re \ / ’ \ la) 150 
bpets Oé y', UTép OV TOUS TOVOUS eyo TOV, 


pn Boeite pnde yee” ayepOv TpLov' 
@S €b LETEWPOS OUTOS HV OappHoETaAt, 


KaToKdpa pias we BovKodjoeTat. 


143. Nagwovpyis cavOapos.| That xdv- 
Oapos is the name of a particular kind of 
ship, says Atheneus, xi. 47, is xowdv, 
matter of common notoriety. And in the 
next chapter he cites several passages 
which illustrate this and other meanings 
of the word. As to mndddcoy in the pre- 
ceding line we must, I suppose, accept 
the Scholiast’s interpretation, 7d aidotoy 
delkyuct. 

145. Ilepaet.] Piraeus, says Thucy- 
dides, i. 93, is possessed of Aipeévas rpecs 
Of these, one was called, as 
the Scholiast here informs us, Cantharus, 
from a traditionary hero of that name. 


avrodvets. 


Another, he says, was called Aphrodisium, 
and we learn from Hesychius and other 
authorities that the name of the third was 
Zea. And see Colonel Leake’s Topography 
of Athens, i. 378. 

147. ywdds.]| Not only was Huripides 
noted as a ywAormos, an introducer of 
maimed and limping heroes, in general, 
see Acharnians and Frogs, passim; but one 
of his most celebrated representations in 
that line was Bellerophon lamed by a fall 
from Pegasus, Ach. 427. And as the whole 
of this beetle-flight is a sort of travestie of 
the Bellerophon of Euripides, to Trygveus, 
in a special manner, 
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And break her eggs, a many years ago. 


Girt. But should you not have harnessed Pegasus, 
And go, in tragic style, approach the Gods ? 
Trye. Nay, then I must have had supplies for two ; 
But now the very food I eat myself, 
All this will presently be food for him. 
Girt. What, if he fall in wintry watery waves, 
How will his wings help extricate him then ? 
Trye. Oh, I’ve a rudder all prepared for that : 
My ship’s a beetle-sloop, of Naxian make. 
Girt. What bay will land you drifting drifting on? 
Trye. Why, in Pireus, there’s the Beetle harbour. 
Girt. Yet, O be careful lest you tumble off, 
And (lame for life) afford Euripides 
A subject, and become a tragic hero. 
Trye. Tl see to that: goodbye, goodbye, my dears! 


But you, for whom I toil and labour so, 

Do for three days resist the calls of nature ; 
Since, if my beetle in the air should smell it, 
He'll toss me headlong off, and turn to graze. 





exemplum grave preebet ales 
Pegasus, terrenum equitem gravatus 
Bellerophontem. 


Horace, Odes, Iv. xi, 26. With the words Blomf., Gloss. in Ag. 652, €Bovxodotpev 





kal tpay@dia yevy, Florent Chretien aptly 
compares the expression of the same Roman 
poet, et fabula fias. 

149. uot peAnoe ratra.| This is a 
way of putting aside unnecessary advice. 
See Thesm. 240, 1064, 1207, inf. 1041. 

153. Bovkodnoera.| drarnoerat, Scho- 
liast. Spe dejiciet, Brunck ; and so all the 
commentators. But the passages in which 
Bovxodeitv bears a metaphorical significa- 
tion, and which are collected by Bp. 


D 


ppovtiow véov mabos, are widely different 
from the present, And even were autho- 
rity produced to show (1) that Bovkoneiy, 
standing alone, can mean “to deceive a 
person ;” and (2) that BovkoAnoopac can be 
employed in a purely active signification 
(as to both of which points I must, in the 
absence of authority, entertain great doubt) 

yet the ordinary meaning of the word, “ to 
feed oneself,” “to turn to graze,” seems to 
me not only preferable, but absolutely re- 
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arr aye, IIjyace, yoper yaipwr, 
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diaxwyoas paropols watv. 


Ti TOLELS, TL TrOLELS ; TOL TAPAKALVELS 


TOUS LUKTHpPas Tpos Tas AavUpas ; 


vf \ a > \ a 
leu cavTov Oappov amo ys, 


SD) / / 7 3 If 
KaTa Opomatay TTépvy eKxTElvoVv 
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op0as yapet Altos ets avdAas, 


b) \ \ / \ {iat bP 8) J 
ATO (LEV KAKKNS THV Plv aTrEYO”, 


5) / rae Ke nan / / 
ato @ 1mepwov olT@v TaVTwD. 


avOpwire, TL Spas, ovTos 0 yéFwv 


> nN 4 an l/ 
ev ITewpaet mapa tats Tropvats ; 
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3 aA ’ > la) 3 7 
aTrONEtS fL, ATTONELS. OV KaTOpvEELS, 


KATPLPOPHTELS THS YAS TONY, 


J V4 
KATLpUTEVTELS EPTTUAAOY AYO, 


\ / n © if \ 
Kal MUpOV ETTLYXElS ; @S NV TL TET@OV 


évOévde 1TAOw, Tovpov Pavatov 
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meévte Tadav TONS 17) Xiwv 


\ X \ \ 3 / 
dua TOV Gov TPwWKTOV OpAjoel. 


quired by the context. The pe is to be 
joined, not with BovxodAyoera, but with 
pias. 

156. padpois aov.] The word daidpos, 
as applied to a horse’s ears, is susceptible 
of two very different significations: (1), 
from the idea of brightness, quickness, 
alertness, attached to the word, da:dpois 
®ot may mean arrectis auribus, micans 
auribus; (2), from its sense of placid, 
beaming, sleek goodnature, it may mean 
blandis auribus. Every commentator 
adopts the former interpretation; the 
Scholiast prefers the latter. ITIpaéot, pu) 
opOois, he says, rovto yap macxovow oi 
immot, @omep Tapogvydpevor eis akparov 
Spopoy (rather, perhaps, akpary, “ when 


about torun away”). Florent Chretien 
and Bothe will not permit the Scholiast 
to know his own mind, the former correct- 
ing his comment into é6pOois pn mpaéor; 
the latter into mpaéow 7 dpOois. But in 
my opinion the Scholiast is quite right; 
and Trygeeus is desiring in his steed a sign 
not of spirit, but of good temper. These 
lines and those which follow (159-161) 
seem borrowed from the Bellerophon of 
Euripides. In fact the chief humour of 
these anapests consists in the intermix- 
ture by Trygeus of snatches from that 
tragedy with ejaculations supposed to be 
wrung from him by the imminent danger 
of his own situation. 

165. wépvas.] Like some of our modern 
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Up, up, my Pegasus, merrily, cheerily, 
With ears complacent, while blithe and bold 
Your curbs shake out their clatter of gold. 


(I wonder what in the world he means 

By pointing his nose at those foul latrines.) 
Rise, gallantly rise, from the earth to the skies, 
And on with the beat of your pinion fleet 

Till you come to Zeus in his heavenly seat. 


From all your earthly supplies of dirt, 


From ordure and muck your nostril avert. 


Man! man in Pireus! you'll kill me I swear, 

Committing a nuisance! good fellow, forbear ; 

Dig it down in the ground, scatter perfumes around, 
Heap, heap up the earth on the top, 

Plant sweet-smelling thyme to encircle the mound, 
Bring myrrh on its summit to drop ; 

For if I through your folly shall tumble to-day, 
And my enterprise fail to succeed in, 

Five talents the city of Chios shall pay 


On account of your breach—of good-breeding. 


seaports, Pirzeus appears to have been noted 
for its filth and immorality. 

169. Fv te rdbo.| Lf anything happens 
to me; a euphemism for “if Iam killed,” 
as Bergler remarks, citing from Atheneus, 
vi. 45, a line (of Alexis) addressed by a 
parasite to his entertainev,” Av ydp maOns tt, 
TOs eyo Brdcopae ; 

171. 7 wodts 4 Xlwv.] This, I believe, 
is simply meant as a grotesque caricature 
of the wanton levity with which the Sove- 
reign Republic of Athens would, in the 
recklessness of uncontrolled power, occa- 
sionally domineer over the subordinate 
allies, Chios being selected because, as 


-~ 


Florent Chretien and Bergler suggest, its 
name of all the allies comes nearest to 
xéCew, or perhaps because it had in fact, 
not very long before, fallen under serious 
suspicion, which it had only disarmed by 
prompt submission to, and compliance 
with, the requisitions forwarded from 
Athens (Thuc. iv. 51). And when the 
Scholiast says Ga pév os Xioy did pada- 
Klay eUpUTpOKT@Y GYT@Y, Kal ETOi“wY POS 
TO amomarewv: dua Sé ws tov “AOnvaiwy 
ex mdaons mpopacews ouKodpayrotvyray Kal 
(nurovyvray, Kal NeydvtTav Ore Xuos jv 6 
drorar@y, kat dua ToUTO 6 KdvOapos erecer, 
I suspect that the text itself is the only 


Dee 
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Sion Lae / > / id / 
olw @s Séd0tKa KOUKETL OKOTTWOV NEYO. 


S / \ r 
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Ket 1) purakeus, yoptTacw Tov KdvOapov. 


> XN 5) \ iy la na b} ‘i a 
aTap éyyus eivar TOY Deady euol Soxda, . 


\ \ lal \ > / \ fa) / 
Kal 0) KaSopa THv otKiav THY TOV AlLos. 


tis év Atos Ovpatow ; ovK avoiéerTe ; 


TOUTL TL ETL TO KAKOD ; 


EP. 


mo0ev Bpotod we TpocéBan ; @vak “Hpaknrexs, 
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TP. imroxav@apos. 


BY Ni \ 
@ puuapé Kal TOAMNPE KavalayuVTE oD 


\ \ / N LA 
Kal MLape Kal TappiapEe Kal pLapwTaTe, 


lal Ai? A 5 na 
Tos Oedp avarles, @ Llapav mLapwTarTe ; 
/ / 3" Sf Sesh J > b tal 
Tb oot TOT EGT Gvom ; OUK Epes ; 


EP. 
EP. 
EP. 


Tatnp O€ cot Tis EoTUV ; 


qooaTros TO yévos © et; Ppate por. 
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TP. papwrtartos. 


TP. €uoi ; prapwtatos. 
A \ \ a 7 Seer, ’ b) a 
ov tot pa THY Inv éo@ brrws ovK atroVavel, 


a ’ 5) 8)/ 
El [4] KATEPELS Ol TOUVOML O TL TOT EOTL GOL. 


TP. 


Tpvyaios ’AOpovevs, aumedoupyos Se&tos, 
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ground for the imputation which he makes 
against the Chians. And the phrase Xios 6 
dmomarayv seems to be used not as a pro- 
verbial saying (as it is generally considered) 
but merely as what the Athenians would 
be likely to say in this particular instance. 
By woXus we are, I suppose, to understand the 
State (ef. inf. 251) and not the City of Chios. 

173. oip’ as dedorxa.] As Trygeeus and 
his beetle are still floating in the air, the 
scene suddenly changes, and they find 
themselves at the celestial abodes. A 
platform or moveable stage is thrust out 
exactly underneath the beetle, who thence- 
forth rests upon it. The actor, half drop- 
ping his assumed character, turns from the 
imaginary perils of Trygaus, to what he 


affects to consider his own real personal 
danger from the movements of the thea- 
trical machinery (ovkére cxamtav héyo, 
“‘1’m in sober earnest now,” cf. Plato Rep. 
349 a). “Jocus est comicis antiquis solen- 
nis,” says Porson, Suppl. Preef. Hec., “ ut ac- 
torem persone, quam agit, oblivisci faciant, 
et de theatro aut spectatoribus quasi impru- 
dentem loqui.” From this point to the Pa- 
rabasis, the action is wholly on this higher 
stage, the scene representing the exterior 
of the palace of Zeus. In front is a pit or 
cavern, blocked up with large stones, 
masking a secret flight of stairs which lead 
to the interior of the theatre. Trygeus 
dismounts, and shouts to the porter in the 
customary manner. 
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Zounds! how you scared me: I’m not joking now. 


I say, scene-shifter, have a care of me. 


You gave me quite a turn; and if you don’t 


Take care, ’m certain I shall feed my beetle. 
But now, methinks, we must be near the Gods ; 
And sure enough there stand the halls of Zeus. 
O, open! open! who’s in waiting here ? 


Hermes. A breath of man steals o’er me: whence, whence comes it ? 


O Heracles, what’s this ? 


Trrc. A beetle-horse. 


Herm. O shameless miscreant, vagabond, and rogue ; 


O miscreant, utter miscreant, worst of miscreants, 


How came you here, you worst of all the miscreants ? 


What is your name? speak, sirrah, speak! 


Trrya. A miscreant. 
Tryc. The worst of miscreants. 


Trya. Worst of all the miscreants. 


Herm. And what’s your family ? 

Herm. And what your father ? 

Herm. O by the Earth but you shall die the death 
Unless you tell me who and what you are. 

Trye. Trygeus, an Athmonian, skilled in vines ; 


180. md0ev Bporodt pe mpooeBarev ;] The 
Scholiast would supply dcp or dovn. 
Florent Chretien decides for éop7, com- 
paring Plautus Amphit. 1. i. 164. Olet 
homo quidam malo suo. But, as Hermes 
must be supposed to have been roused by 
the noisy summons of Trygeus, it would 
be better, if anything is to be supplied, to 
supply @eovn. And I may observe that 
the dialogue called the Halcyon, inserted 
amongst Lucian’s works, commences with 
the words, Tis 7 ®QNH ITPOSEBAAEN 
npty ; But perhaps the poet purposely left 
it indefinite, and Hermes is merely meant 
to say that he is aware of the presence of 
man. He appeals to Heracles, because 


the great destroyer of monsters is naturally 
invoked at the sight of some strange ap- 
parition—Q ‘Hpakders ravti modama Tra 
Onpia; Clouds, 184; Birds, 98, and else- 
where. On the other hand the invocation 
of Heracles in Ach. 807, oioy poOiagove ’ 
® TodvTipn? “HpakXets, is in recognition of 
his traditional voracity. 

182. ® puapé.| Hermes is probably in- 
tended as a sample of the footmen in the 
houses of the great at Athens, abusive at 
first, but soon subsiding into friendliness 
on the appearance of a bribe. With this 
torrent of abuse, compare the reception of 
Dionysus by the porter of Pluto, Frogs, 465. 

190. dpumedoupyds.| Vineyards still sur- 
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OT ovdEe MéANELS eyyUS civar THY Deady 


ppovdot yap éxGés etow EEwKicpévor. 


TP. wotyis; EP. idov yf. 


TP. avr wot ; 


EP. troppo travu, 
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\ \ an i \ an A 
Ta NOTA THPW TKEVapLa TA TOV Dear, 


vuTplola Kat cavidva Kampopelo.a. 


TP. 
EP. 


> > \ \ if / 
i yoav avtot, Tov IloNewov KaTt@xicay, 


3 / ? e \ iy ce 
éEwxicavto © ot Oeol Tivos ovvexa ; 


"EXdrnow opyrobervtes. eit’ évtadOa perv, 
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e a) / an b) lal ef Mf. 
Upas TrapadovTes Spay ateyvas 6 Te BovdeTat 


b] ss 3) op 9 of b] if 
avtol 0 avexicavl Oras avwraTa, 


S \ / J e nan 7 
wa pn PréTroL“ey waxoméevous vas ETL 


nd avTiBorovvTwv pnoev aicbavoiato. 


TP. 
EP. 


rn >) es D> me. n nA > +S b} J 
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c \ a c aA b) / VA 
OTN TroAewEty npEtaO, Exeiv@V TTONNGKLS 


\ / > \ (< \ 
OTOVOaS TOLOUVT@Y: Kel meV of AaK@riKot 


round the little village of Marousi (to the 
north-east of Athens, in the direction of 
Marathon), which represents the ancient 
deme of ’A@uor (or “AOpovoy, or 
"AOpuovia). The modern name is derived 
from the Amarusian Artemis, the special 
deity of the Athmonians. Pausanias, i. 31. 
See Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica, 282 ; 
Colonel Leake’s Topography of Athens 
and the Demi, ii.41. There is through- 
out the Play a running allusion to the 


name of Trygeus, which is derived from 
Tpvyay, to get in the vintage. 

191. mpayparev.| Is generally, and I 
suppose rightly, taken to refer in this 
place to the troubles of litigation. Per- 
haps such is also its meaning in 18465 inf,, 
a verse which seems to mean that the 
peaceful tastes here expressed were to be 
completely gratified. But everywhere else 
in this Play it signifies the troubles of war. 
See inf. 293 (cf. Ach. 269), 348, 353, 1297. 
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No sycophant, no lover of disputes. 


Trye. Oho, Greedling ! 


Herm. O! O! 


Herm. Earth, indeed ! 
But where ? 


Herm. Why are you come? Trye. To offer you this meat. 
Herm. How did you get here, Wheedling ? 
Then I’m not quite the worst of miscreants now. 
So just step in and summon Zeus. 
When you're not likely to come NEAR the Gods! 
They’re gone: they left these quarters yesterday. 
Trye. Where on Earth are they ? 
Trya. 
Herm. Far, far away, close to Heaven’s highest dome. 
Trye. How came they then to leave you here alone? 
Herm. I have to watch the little things they left, 
Pipkins and pannikins and trencherlets. 
Trye. And what’s the reason that they went away? 
Herm. They were so vexed with Hellas: therefore here 
Where they were dwelling, they’ve established War, 
And given you up entirely to his will. 
But they themselves have settled up aloft, 
As high as they can go; that they no more 
May see your fightings or receive your prayers. 
Trye. Why have they treated us like that? do tell me. 
Herm. Because, though they were oftentimes for Peace, 


You always would have War. 


198. iSod yijs.| “ Reprehendit eum, qui 
dixerat yjs, cum esset in ceelo.” Bergler, 
after the Scholiast. Trygeeus had said rot 
yns, whither on earth are they gone? 

212. crovdas rowovvtrwv.| In the second 
year of the war, the combined pressure of 
the invasion and the pestilence was too 
much for the resolution of the Athenian 
people, and they sent ambassadors to 
Sparta, to endeavour to obtain a peace, 
but without success; mpds tods Aakedai- 


If the Laconians 


povious &pynvto Evyxwpetv, Kal mpéoBers 
Tas TEU\payTes ws avTOUs AmpaKTo éyé- 
vovro.—lhuc. ii. 59. Five years later 
the tide of fortune had changed, and was 
setting strongly in favour of Athens, and 
it was then the turn of the Laconians to 
ask for peace, and of the Atticans to re- 
fuse it. First, while the troops were 
blockaded indeed, but still uncaptured, 
in Sphacteria, the Lacedemonians sent 
ambassadors, vopigovres tovs “A@nvaious ev 
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vTEeppua TO méyeOos ELonveyKaTo. 
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EP. tpiPew év avth tas mores Bovreverat. 


GNN eit Kal yap e&tévat, yoounv éuny, 


pédre’ SopuPet your Evoov. 
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Vaated SN b) la) \ \ (v4 >) / 
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lal ‘ /, , ‘\ , 6 
TO TpW xpdva ondvdav pev emOupeiy, 
opay Oe evaytiovpevoy, KodvecOar* d.00- 

/ \ 2 VE > , , t \ 
pevns Oe eipnyns aopevas b€EecOai Te Kal 

\ a > , c Ms A \ 
rovs avopas amodwcew. Oi d€ Tas pep 

Q\ ay \ ey > a , 
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/ r “~ 
Bovrwrvrat troveiaOar mpos avrovs, Tov Se 
méovos @péyovro (‘Thuc. iv. 21). And, 
after the troops were captured, of Aaxe- 
Saiudviot empecBevovro mpos rovs ‘Aby- 
valous, kal €meup@vro Tnv Te IIvAoy kai Tovs 


aySpas KopiverOar: of b€ perCdvav Te wpe- 
yovto, Kal mohAdKis qoirwvtwy avrovs 
dmpakrovus areémeprov (Thue. iv. 41). 

214. vai r® Sw.] One or other of the 
Dioscuri accompanied in symbol the royal 
armies of Sparta (Hdt. v. 75, and Valcke- 
naer’s note), and the common oath of 
Sparta was “by the Two Gods,” vai ro 
Svo. See Lysistrata, 81; Xen. Hellen. 
iv. 4, 10. Bergler (at Acharn. 905) ob- 
serves that the invocation of the ‘Two 
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Achieved some slight advantage, they would say, 
“ Now by ze Twins sall master Attic catch tt ;” 
Or if the Attics had their turn of luck, 


And the Laconians came to treat for peace, 

At once ye cried, “We're being taken in, 
Athenée! Zeus! we can’t consent to this ; 
Theyre sure to come again if we keep Pylus.” 


Tryc. Why, where's she gone to? 
And you may see 


Trye. I wish you'd tell me 


Trye. Yes; that’s exactly how we talked: exactly. 
Herm. So that I know not if ye e’er again 

Will see the face of Peace. 
Herm. War has immured her in a deep deep pit. 
Trye. Where? Herm. Here, beneath our feet. 

The heavy stones he piled about its mouth, 

That none should take her out. 

How he proposes now to deal with us. 
Herm. I only know that yester eve he brought 

Into this house a most gigantic mortar. 
Trye. What is he going to do with that, I wonder! 
Herm. He means to put the cities in and pound them. 


But I shall go. 
I think he’s coming out. 


He’s making such a din 
Trye. Shoo! let me run 


Out of his way: methought that I myself 
Heard a great mortar’s war-inspiring blast. 


Gods, if made by a Spartan, referred to 
Castor and Polydeuces; if by a Beeotian, 
to Amphion and Zethus (Acharn. loc. cit.) ; 
if by an Athenian woman, to Demeter and 
Persephone, as frequently in the Thesmo- 
phoriazusee and Ecclesiazuse. 

215. mpdéaw7’.| At Bekker’s sugges- 
tion, Dindorf, Bergk, and Richter alter this 
to mpagar’, but though the Greeks would 
say ev mpaéa, to fare well, I do not see 
why they should not also say dya@dv ru 


mpagacba, to achieve success ; and the third 
person seems to suit the line better than 
the second. 

228. ovk oida wAnv &v.| This is a fa- 
vourite phrase of Euripides. He com- 
mences a verse with it, Hipp. 595; Suppl. 
943 ; Ion, 314. 

285. HOAEMOS.] War enters, bearing 
a gigantic mortar, in which he is about to 
make a salad, purreroy, inf. 247, 273 (or 
as we might say, to make mincemeat), of 
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0 O€LVOS, 0 TAXAUPLWOS, 0 KATA TOV oKEAOLD ; 


ITO. 


iw IIpaciat tpicdOd\war Kat TevTaKus 


Kal TOANOSEKAKLS, WS aTrONELTOE THLEpOV. 


iP. 


\ w Lal La) 
TO Yap KaKov TOUT é€oTl THS AaKwviKis. 


ITO. 


the Hellenic cities. Now the full ingre- 
dients of a purrwros, as described by 
the Scholiast on Knights, 771, are cheese, 
garlic, egg, oil, and leek (karaoxevdagera 
d€ dao Tupov Kal oxopddov Kal @od kal 
€\aiov Kal mpacov), sweetened, no doubt, 
with an admixture of honey. Instead of 
leek (7pacov), War throws in the homo- 
nymous Laconian town of Prasiw; for 
garlic he takes Megara, the great garlic- 
producing country; Sicily, the Stilton of 
antiquity, is the natural substitute for 
cheese; whilst Attica is represented by 
her own celebrated honey. 

241. 6 dewos, 6 tadavpios.] These 
words are intended to carry the mind 
back to the poet’s description of Lamachus 
in Acharn. 964, as 6 Sewvds, 6 Tadavpwos, 
he 


os thy Lopydva Td\\e, k.T. X. 


\ \ 7 »QO\ CIA an / 
TOUTL MEV, AVOPES, OVOEV Tuivy TPaYUd Ter 


245 


@ Méyapa Méyap’, ws éritetpipes? adtixa 


succeeding words 6 kata Toty oKedoly pre- 
sent some difficulty. Reiske says, “ Scilicet 
iguevos, qui ad affligenda, confringenda 
crura tendit.” Brunck, “ Supplendum vi- 
detur €oTws, BeBnkws, vel simile quid.” 
And others refer it to the manner in which 
War was represented on the stage. But it 
is clear that the phrase must refer, not to 
the representation, but to that which is 
represented, the dreadful War ov qdev- 
youev. “Is this really and truly,” says 
Trygeus, “the terrible War kara rot 
It is conceivable that as the 
other epithets are appropriated from La- 
machus, this also may have some reference 
to him. But I rather believe it to be a 
parody of some existing description of War. 
In the famous stanza, in which Horace 
speaks of death in battle (Od. m1. ii. 13)— 


la 9 
oKeAot ? 


Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori; 
Mors et fugacem persequitur virum, 
Nec parcit imbellis juventee 
Poplitibus timidove tergo, 


we know that the second line was bor- 
rowed from a Greek lyrical source (6 6’ 
ad Odvaros ekixe kal Tov duydpaxov) and 


what more probable than that the suc- 
ceeding lines also should be of Greek origin, 
and that Aristophanes should here be re- 
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War. 


O mortals! mortals! wondrous woeful mortals ! 


How ye will suffer in your jaws directly ! 


TRYG. 


O King Apollo, what a great big mortar! 


Oh the mere look of War how bad it is! 
Is this the actual War from whom we flee, 
The dread tough War, the War upon the legs ? 


War. 


(Throwing in leeks.) 


O Prasiz! O thrice wretched, five times wretched, 
And tens of times, how you'll be crushed to-day ! 


TRYG. 


Friends, this as yet is no concern of ours, 


This is a blow for the Laconian side. 


War. 


(Throwing in garlic.) 


O Megara! Megara! in another moment, 


ferring to the description from which they 
were taken? With the general turn of 
the expression, compare the inscription 
composed by Simonides for the statue of 
Pan (Fragm. 25, Gaisf.) rov rpaydrouy ee 
Ilava, rov ’Apxada, tov kara Mndwv. K.T.X. 
242. IIpacuai.] mpaca éu8adrov radTa 
gynow.—Scholiast. Thisand the following 
notes to the like effect seem to have been 
stage-directions, mapemuypapal (see on 250 
inf.), which are very common in Aristopha- 
nes. Prasiz was a town “ on Laconia’s side,” 
which was sacked by the Athenians in the 
second year of the war (Thue. ii. 56); but it 
owes its introduction here to the similarity 
of its name with that of mpdaaa, “ leeks.” 
246. Méyapa.] oxdpoda euBdddov radra 
gnow, 7 yap Meyapixy oKopodopdpos.— 
Scholiast. Excluded for more than ten years 
from all markets throughout the Athenian 
empire, with the Athenian armies twice 
every year overrunning their territory, and 
“ srubbing up by the very roots ” their agri- 
cultural produce (see Ach. 750-763), with 


an Athenian garrison occupying their port 
of Nisa and threatening the city itself, 
the Megarians were in truth reduced to 
such ‘utter misery and destitution, that it 
seemed more than likely that they would 
be actually “ worn and torn to pieces” by 
a prolongation of the war. But here 
they are introduced to typify the garlic 
for which they had once been renowned 
throughout Hellas. See Acharn. loc. cit. 
and line 813 of the same Play, where the 
starving Megarian, asked to name his own 
price for his child, humbly craves a bunch 
of garlic, and mepirabds, says the Scholiast, 
6 Meyapeds tatra (yntet, a mpdrepov oi 
Meyapeis GAXots mapetxov. And see inf. 
502. That garlic was one of the principal 
ingredients of a Greek salad, we see also 
from Acharn. 174, where Diczopolis, 
plundered of his garlic by the Odomantians, 
cries out, oloe TdXas, puTT@TOY bcoy aro- 
Neoa. In the word xAavpara there is an 
allusion as well to the pungent properties 
of the plant as to the sorrows of Megara. 


BE 2 


28 EIPHNH. 


/ 
ATAEATAVTA KATAMEMUTTWTEVLEVA. 


TP. BaBai PaBaak, os peydra Kal dpipéa 
toicw Meyapedow évéBarev Ta KNavpata. 
TIO. to Suxeria, cal ov © ws arroAAVaAL. 250 
TP. ot % mods Tarawa StaxvarcOnoeTar. 
TIO. dép éruxyéw Kat TO péde ToT TAaTTLKOD. 
TP. obTos, Tapaw® cot péruTe yphoIatépo. 
TeTp@PBoAoV TOUT Eats Helou TATTLKOD. 
ITO. wat wat Kvéoumé KY. ti we xarets; ILO. kravoes waxpa. 255 
EoTNKAS apyos ; OUTOTL ToL KOVOUAOS. 
KY. os dpipds. oipot pot TaXas. @ Séo7TroTa, 
HOV TOV TKOpOdaV evéBanes Els TOV KOVdUAOD ; 
ITO. oices det piBavov Tpéxav ; KY. arn, @ pére, 
ovK éotiy nui: eyOes etowniapeba. 260 


250. io Suxedla.| travta mavra mapemi- 
ypepn. 
pépnrac’ moNvs yap exet Tupds.—NScholiast. 
For the cheese which was the boast of 
Sicily, SuxeAias avynpa 


Tupoy yap euBadd@v Stxehias 


Tpopanis, see 
Athenzus, i. cap. 49, xiv. cap. 76. The 
indictment against the dog in the Wasps 
(838, 897), was that he had stolen a 
Sicilian cheese. The strains in which 
Polyphemus, the enamoured Sicilian 
Cyclops, pours out his hopeless passion for 
Galatea, in the eleventh Idyl of Theo- 
critus, are full of allusions to his cheese. 
She is “ fairer. than cream cheese” (20) : 
Does she doubt his wealth? She has only 
to look at the racks groaning under the 
weight of his cheeses all the year round 
(36): “ Will she not come and help him 
to make his cheese ?” (66). “ Your whey- 
face,’ says Doris, spitefully, to the same 
Galatea in the first of Lucian’s Sea- 
Dialogues, “is all that your Cyclops lover 


can see to admire in you; it reminds him 
of his own beloved cheese and curds.” 

251. ot’ mods, x. 7. A.] The MSS. 
give this line to War, but I had ventured 
to assign it to 'Trygeus, even before I had 
observed that a similar suggestion had 
been made by Dobree, adopted by Bergk, 
and approved (though not adopted) by 
Dindorf and Holden. It is not to be sup- 
posed that Trygeus would allow any 
ingredient to be poured in, without some 
comment of his own. No allusion is here 
intended, as Paulmier would have us _ be- 
lieve, to the troubles of Leontini five years 
before (Thuc. iii. 86). The poet is speak- 
ing of the Future, not of the Past ; of the 
misfortunes which, unless averted by the 
return of Peace, would fall upon the Hel- 
lenic world. If there is any allusion to 
actual events, it would be to the troubles 
which, notwithstanding the general pacifi- 
cation of B.c. 424, were just recommencing 
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How you'll be worn, and torn, and ground to salad ! 
Trye. Good gracious! O what heavy, bitter tears 
He has thrown in to mix for Megara. 


War. (Lhrowing in cheese.) 


O Sicily! and you'll be ruined too. 
Trya. Ah, how that hapless state will soon be grated! 


War. (Pouring in honey.) 


And now I'll pour some Attic honey in. 
Trya. Hey, there, I warn you, use some other honey: 
Be sparing of the Attic; that costs sixpence. 


War. Ho, boy! boy! Riot! 


Rior. What’s your will? War. You rascal, 


Yow ll stand there doing nothing? feel my knuckles! 
Riot. Ugh how they sting: O me! O me! why, master, 
Sure you've not primed your knuckles with the garlic ? 


War. Run in and get a pestle. 


Rior. We’ve not got one; 


We only moved in yesterday, you know. 


in Sicily (Thuc. v. 4). But I believe that 
the poet is not referring to any historical 
fact at all; he is merely selecting, from 
the area over which the war extended, 
such cities as most aptly represent the 
ingredients of his salad. That grated 
cheese was one of these ingredients, we 
learn too from Knights, 771, caraxyno dein 
EV MUTT@OT@ [ETA TUPOV. 

252. rd pede tarrexdv.| The honey of 
Attica was proverbial for its excellence. 
“Sweet as Attic honey ” is the passionate 
encomium bestowed by the Scythian in 
Thesm. 1192, upon the maiden’s kiss. 
Nor has it altogether lost its pre-eminence, 
even in modern days. The “ murmuring 
of innumerable bees ” is still heard amongst 
the fragrant thyme of “sweet Hymettus ;” 
and no honey is esteemed of so exquisite a 
flavour as that which is there produced. 
Sir George Wheler, who visited Attica 


about A.D. 1676, and who gives in the 
sixth book of his Travels a detailed account 
of the processes adopted by the Hymettian 
bee-keepers, describes their honey as of a 
good consistence, and of a fair gold colour. 
He says that ‘the same quantity sweetens 
more water than the like quantity of any 
other doth ;” and that it is in such request, 
and fetches so high a price in Constan- 
tinople, where it is used for the purpose of 
sweetening sherbet, that all the honey in 
the neighbourhood of Hymettus is brought 
to be stamped with the mark of a monas- 
tery there, that it may pass as the genuine 
Hymettian honey. See also the second 
letter of Mr. Bracebridge in the Appendix 
to Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica. The 
Scholiasts observe how tender the poet 
shows himself towards Athens. She is 
the sweetest of all the ingredients, and the 
demon of War has no threats for her. 


30 ' EIPHNG. 


ITO. 
KY, 
EP, 


x Sie. / / , 
ovKouv Tap 'AOnvaiwy wetabpé&er Tayu ; 
y \ 9 ’ Ni / / 
éyorye v7) Ad’> et S€é wy ye, KNaVCOMAL. 

YA \ ih aA Sy {et Nay) /, 
dye 67, TL Op@mev, ® Trovnp avOpwria ; 


Opate TOV KiVOUVOY Tuiv @S Leyas: 


elrep yap n&et Tov areTpiBavoy hépar, 


~265 


if / \ rv a) J 
TOUT@ Tapa&et TAS TrONELS KAOHMEVOS. 


5 b) / \ 
adn’, ® Alovua’, aTroXotTo Kai wn” NOoL hépav. 


IIO. ottos. KY. ti éotw; 


ITO. ov dépecs ; 


KY. 7 Seiva yap, 


aTohon ’A@nvatorcw areTpiBavos, 


o BupcoT@Xns, Os éxvKa Ti “Eda. 


PP, 


270 


5 > 6 Ui i » §) / a 
ev Y, @ TOTMLA OécTrow ’AOnvata, TroL@V 


4 n a 
ATONWN Exelvos Kav S€oVTL TH TOAEL, 


5S \ \ an 
7 pW YE TOV MUTTWTOV Hiv eyyéat. 


TIO. 
avucas Tl; 


LP. 


261. map’ ’A@nvaiwy.| Here again the 
Schohast, perhaps rather fancifully, detects 
a possible compliment to the antiquity of 
the Athenians, as if it was intended to con- 
trast them with these new-comers, who 
“only moved in yesterday.” The two 
pestles of War are, of course, Cleon and 
Brasidas; of whom ‘Thucydides (v. 16) 
also says that “they were the most deter- 
mined opponents of Peace: Cleon, because 
in quiet times his malpractices would be 
more apparent, and his calumnies less 
easily believed: Brasidas, because he was 
then in the full tide of his glorious and 
successful career.” They both fell in the 
battle which was fought under the walls 
of Amphipolis, in the summer preceding 
the performance of this Play. Cleon is 
also called a pestle—doidvé—in Knights, 
984, cf. inf. 296. 


os v4 oleae de iy / J 
ovKovy ETepov OnT €x Aaxedalpovos péTEL 
KY. tadr’,  déo7r08’. 


5 la) \ / 
@vopes, Ti TEeLoopecOa ; viv ayov méyas. 


ITO. %Ké vey Tayd. 275 


268. 7d detva.] This expression has 
proved a great stumblingblock to the 
commentators. Bergler’s translation is 
illud enim pervit pistillum, and with this 
Dindorf and Holden agree. Reiske takes 
it to mean ro detva eotw eizety scil. olpot. 
Weise in a long note labours to prove that 
it always means dle quisquis, and is here 
to be joined with dderpiBavos: whilst 
Richter supplies éyévero,—ov déepa, 70 Seiva 
yap eyéevero. I entirely agree with Brunck 
(at Lysist. 921) that it is a mere ejacula- 
tion, not grammatically connected with the 
rest of the sentence, though even Brunck, as 
I think, to some extent misapprehends the 
nature and purport of the ejaculation. It 
is, in my judgment, used here and inf. 
879; Birds, 648; Lysist. 921, 926, 1168; 
as a sort of apologetic and deprecatory in- 
troduction to a disagreeable narrative; a 
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War. Don’t you bring it? 
Just look here, sir: 


War. Don’t be long. 


War. Then run at once and borrow one from Athens. 
Riot. Ill run by Zeus; or else I’m sure to catch it. 
Trye. What’s to be done, my poor dear mortals, now ? 
Just see how terrible our danger is: 
For if that varlet bring a pestle back, 
War will sit down and pulverize our cities. 
Heavens! may he perish, and not bring one back. 
War. How now! Rior. Well? 
Rior. 
The pestle the Athenians had is lost, 
The tanner fellow that disturbed all Hellas. 
Trye. O well done he, Athené, mighty mistress ; 
Well is he lost, and for the state’s advantage, 
Before they've mixed us up this bitter salad. 
War. Then run away and fetch from Lacedeemon 
The other pestle. Rior. Yes, sir. 
Trya. Now is the crisis of our fate, my friends. 





sort of pretended forgetfulness or hesitation 
(like our “ What was I going to say?” 
“What do you think?” “ Would you 
believe it?”) introduced for the purpose of 
postponing or breaking the abruptness of a 
statement which the speaker is reluctant to 
make. . It is thus closely connected with 
the common use of 6 7 76 detva to signify 


a person or object whose name you do not 
know or will not mention (Thesm. 618- 
625; Ach. 1149). And this I take to be 
the interpretation of the Scholiast, dca 
rovrov Td pnOnodpevov andes expevye 
evbews eye * Te yap Tu Suayxepes weANopev 
Aeyewv, el@Oapev TOTO mpoTdcceEL ws LN 


Thus in Lys. 921, 926— 


evOupnpovourtes. 


KalTol, TO Seva, Wiadds éor ekoroTea. 

But, Zeus ha’ mercy, I forgot the matting. 
Kaltot, Td Selva, mpocKepadAraioy ovK ExXeELS. 
But here’s a job, you haven't got a pillow. 


And in Birds, 648, arap, ro Setva, Sedp’ 
emavakpovoa madw. But (what was I 
going to say ?) please hark back here an 
instant. 

276. dyav péyas.] The article seems 
to be absolutely required, and I have 
therefore had no hesitation in altering the 


reading found in all the MSS. and editions, 
viv dyov péyas. The phrase is in truth 
almost a proverbial one. Thus in Wasps, 
533, dpas yap ws Sol peyas €otly dyav; 
Plato Republic, x. 608 B, péyas 6 ayar, 
peyas, ovx doos Soxet: and Thue. ii, 45, 


an > ~~ 
6p@ péeyay Tov ayava. 


o2 EIPHNH. 


GXN el Tis tpwov ev apoOpann tuyyaver 


A \ 
[ELUNLEVOS, VUV eat evéacOal Kadov 


A a / \ / 
aTootpadHnvat TOU peTLOVTOS TW TrO0E. 


KY. 
ITO. 


WEN rf b} 5 , 
Ti EOTL; POV OVK av HEpeEls ; 


yA if / aw) / / 
OLLOL TAAAS, OLMLOL YE, KAT Olpol pada. 


280 
KY. aodone yap 


Kat Tois Aaxedatpoviotcw anreTpiPavos. 


ITO. 


an 3 n b) 
TWS, @ TAaVOUPY ; 


KY. és tami Opaxns yopla 


/ Cay, aN Ck ome 2 
XPNOAVTES ETEPOLS AVTOV ELT AT@NET AD. 


EP. 


i > i) / i / 
EV Y, ED Ye TOlnoaVTES, @ AlooKopw. 


285 


By \ 5 i A239) in 
laws av ev yévoito’ Oappeit’, @ Bporot. 


ITO. 


3X \ / oS) \ / 
éy@ 6€ d0iduK cioL@Y TroLnTOmat. 


TP. 


/ / \ 
aTropepe TA oKEUN AAB@V TavTl TAL 


aA a) an? Ni iL 
yov TOUT éKely HKet TO AaTLOOS MEXOS, 


0 Sehopmevos ToT HOE THS pbeonuBplas, 


290 


e v4 \\ / b) / 
@S HOomal Kal yalpowat Kevppawopat. 


vov éotw Hiv, @vopes” EXdnves, KadOv 


ATAaNNAYELoL TPAYUATWOV TE KAL MAYOV 


éFerxvaa thy Tacw Eipnyny pidnp, 


\ / 5) an / 
mpl ETEepov av dSoouKa KoNDCAL TIA. 


277. SapoOpakn.| This was the head- 
quarters of the secret rites and mysterious 
worship of the Cabiri. Bentley refers to 
the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, i. 
918, who tells us that of those there in- 
itiated it is said that, whatsoever they ask 
in prayer, they will surely obtain. 

279. admootpapynva.| Opinions differ as 
to whether we are to render this “to be 
turned aside,” or (in the sense of dcaoTpa- 
gjva) “to be dislocated.” But, in my 
judgment, the words rod peridvtos To 1d5¢ 
are inserted mapa mpoodokiay, and dmo- 
otpapyjvar means “to be averted.” Pray 
the Gods to avert—not the approaching 
calamities, but—the messenger’s two feet. 


295 


283. és tami Opakns xwpia.| The re- 
gions to which the movements of Brasidas 
extended, though not within the limits to 
which the name of Thrace was ultimately 
confined, were at this period uniformly 
described as ta éml Opaxns (see Thue. i. 
D9; iv. 18; 82; v. 2; Zi ene): yamd alias 
expedition was commonly spoken of as 7 
émt Cpakns orpareia (see Thue. iv. 70, 
74, etc.). 

285. Atookdpo.] As, when Trygeus 
heard that the Athenian pestle was lost, 
he gratefully invoked the patron Goddess 
of Athens (sup. 271), so now, on hearing 
of the loss of the Spartan pestle, he invokes 
the patron Gods of Sparta ; see sup. 214, 218. 
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And if there’s here a man initiate 
In Samothrace, ’tis now the hour to pray 
For the averting of — the varlet’s feet. 


Riot. 


War. 


Alas! alas! and yet again, alas! 
What ails you? don’t you bring one now? 


Rior. Oh Sir, 


The Spartans too have lost their pestle now. 


Was. 


How so, you rascal ? 


Rior. Why, they lent it out 


To friends up Thraceward, and they lost it there. 


TRYG. 


And well done they ! well done! Twin sons of Zeus! 


Take courage, mortals: all may yet be well. 


War. 


Pick up the things, and carry them away ; 


Pll go within and make myself a pestle. 


Tryc. 


Now may I sing the ode that Datis made, 


The ode he sang in ecstacy at noon, 


“ Eh, sirs, I’m pleased, and joyed, and comforted.” 


Now, men of Hellas, now the hour has come 
To throw away our troubles and our wars, 


And, ere another pestle rise to stop us, 
To pull out Peace, the joy of all mankind. 








291. yalpoua.| According to the 
Scholiasts, the Datis here spoken of was 
the Persian commander immortalised by 
his defeat at Marathon, who prided. him- 
self on his accurate knowledge of Greek, 
but with so little reason, that, from his 
ludicrous blunders, a barbarism acquired 
the name of a daricpds. In the present 
instance he seems to have thought it safe 
to make all the verbs end in a like ter- 
mination, and therefore said yaipoya for 
xalpo. 

294. tiv mae Eipnyny pirny.] Strong 
words, yet scarcely too strong to describe 
the sentiment then pervading the whole 
Hellenic world. The Sicilian Greeks had 


already followed the advice of Hermocrates, 
and made tiv tro rayT@v 6podoyouperny 
apioroy eivau Eipnyny (Thue. iv. 62). 

295. érepov.| “ Alcibiadem haud dubio 
intelligit,” says Paulmier. The mistake 
was a natural one for Paulmier, who sup- 
posed the Play to have been written three 
years later than was really the case; but 
it is strange to find it repeated by editors 
who are aware that the true date of the 
Play is Bo. 421. For at that time Alci- 
biades was so far from being “a pestle of 
war,” that “he was advocating both the 
peace and the alliance with Sparta, and 
the restoration of the prisoners.” See 
Grote’s History of Greece, chap. lv. And 


o4 EIPHNH. 


bd , i \ YA Ny / 
ANN, @ YEWPYOl KALLTIOPOL KAL TEKTOVES 


\ \ \ f \ / 
Kal Onwloupyol Kal péTotKot Kal E€vot 


\ lal fhe tie) im / \ 
Kal VnoL@Tal, OcUp LT’, @ TAaVTES NEW, 


e iZ Dah 4 ‘s \ \ / 
@S TAXLOT amas NaBoVTES Kal foyAOUS Kal TKOLVLA" 


VuV Yap Hiv apTdca, Tapert ayalod Saipmovos. 


XO. 


000 


depo Tas yopet TPoPipws EVOL THs CwTNpias. 


@ IIavéddnves, BonOjowpmer, elrep TaTOTE, 


/ > / \ a an 
TAEEWY ATANAAYEVTES KAL KAKOV PowiKiK@V" 


nuepa yap eEéNaprvev HOE picoAapLayos. 


mpos TAO 7piv, eb Te yp? Spav, ppate KapyiTEKTovet, 


> \ 7 Ge > aA XN a if 
ov yap éof bras amevrrety Av SoKa® joe THMEpO?, 


\ ~ \ A > \ aA b) / 
TpW LoxXNols Kal UNnyavaiow els TO PAS avehKvaal 


\ n A / N; i 
tiv Oedy Tacov peyloTny Kal diramTrEeAw@Tarny. 


PP. 


Tov TTonxeuwov éexforupicet evdobev xexpayores ; 


XO. 


ov clwTycEecl, OTrws jun TepLyapEls TO TPaywaTe 


310 


b oS) A / / / 
QXN AKOVTAVTES TOLOVTOV YALPOMLEV KNPUVYMATOS. 


\ a a A 
ov yap Iv ExovTas HKELW oLTi’ MEPOV TPLOV. 


LP. 


evraBetobe viv éxeivov Tov KaTwOev KepPepor, 


\ , \ \ eo Qe Te ANY 
py Tapralov Kal KeKpayws, WaoTrep HViK evVOAS Hr, 


EUTrOO@Y Hiv yevntat THY Oeov pn EedKvoat. 
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in fact there is no allusion here to any 
individual whatever; there zs no other 
pestle: War is gone in to make one (288 
supr.); and Trygeus is anxious to recover 
Peace, before any other pestle comes into 
existence. 

300. dyaOovd Saipovos.] ‘This expression 
refers, as the Scholiast observes, to the 
libation poured, after supper, in the name 
It was made when the 
guests had washed their hands, emp 
dmoviyovra (Atheneus, xi. 73), and the 
tables were about to be removed, ozdre 


ayabod Saipovos. 


pedrAor 4 TpdaweCa atpecOa (Schol. at 
Knights, 85; Wasps, 525), and was a 
libation of pure wine, dkparoy, unmingled 


te 


with water. See the passages of Aristo- 
phanes mentioned above, and Schweig- 
heeuser’s notes on Athenzus, xv. 17. 

301. XOPO3.} “Authorities agree,” 
says Miiller (Literature of Greece, xxvii. 6), 
“in stating the number of the Comig Chorus 
at twenty-four; when it appeared in regular 
order, it came on in rows of six persons, and 
as it entered the stage sang the Parodos.” 
See Pollux, iv., Segm. 109. 

302. TlavedAnves.| ua mpoonyopia av- 
rovs mepieAaBe, Ondoyv TO cvyyeves, Kal 
Sugamay airods &s ovde TH dvopacia Siake- 
Kptpevor TOKE LOUGL Tpos EavTOVS.—Ncholiast. 
Cf. Plato Republic, v. 470 c. qowwxicav 
xax@y the Scholiast refers either to the red 


CuoRvs. 


THE PEACE. i) 


O all ye farmers, merchants, artisans, 

O all ye craftsmen, aliens, sojourners, 

O all ye islanders, O all ye peoples, 
Come with ropes, and spades, and crowbars, come in eager hurrying haste, 
Now the cup of happy fortune, brothers, it is ours to taste. 
Come then, heart and soul, my comrades, haste to win this great salvation, 
Now or never, now if ever, come, the whole Hellenic nation ! 
Throw away your ranks and squadrons, throw your scarlet plagues away. 


TrRyG. 


Cuor. 


Trya. 


Lo, at length the day is dawning, Lamachus-detesting day ! 

O be thou our guide and leader, managing, presiding o’er us, 
For I think I shan’t give over in this noble task before us, 

Till with levers, cranes, and pulleys once again to light we haul 
Peace, the Goddess best and greatest, vineyard-lovingest of all. 


O be quiet! O be quiet! by your noisy loud delight 


You will waken War, the demon, who is crouching out of sight. 


O we joy, we joy, we joy, to hear your glorious proclamations, 


So unlike that odious Wanted at the camp with three days’ rations. 


Yet beware, beware, remember! Cerberus is down below: 


He may come with fuss and fury (as when he was here you know), 
Every obstacle and hindrance in the way of Peace to throw. 








horrors of bloodshed, or to the scarlet coats 
of the soldiers, as inf. 1173. 

312. €xovras oiri’ nwepay tpi@v.| Sol- 
diers and sailors, ordered on an immediate 
expedition without baggage, were expected 
to carry with them three days’ rations, 
Thus Thucyd. i. 48, érevdy) O€ mapeokev- 
Tols AaBovres 
NEp@v oiria dvnyovro ws éml vavpaxidy. 
Aristophanes alludes to this regulation, 
Acharn. 197; Wasps, 243. 

313. KépBepor.| roy KAéwva.—Scholiast : 
and so Dindorf, Bothe, and Richter. ‘‘ Belli 
personam ita describit, ut alias Cleonem.”— 
Bergler. Unquestionably the poet is in- 
‘tending to direct the thoughts of the audi- 


acTo Kopuw6iors, TplLa@v 





ence to Cleon, whom in Knights, 1030, he 
calls kvva KépBepov dvdparodioryy, and to 
whom throughout the same Play the term 
mapAawy is specifically appropriated. Yet 
to interpret this passage directly of Cleon, 
would be to interrupt the whole tenor, and 
indeed to destroy the sense, of the dialogue. 
And I think it certain that the poet is here 
also speaking of War, under epithets 
essentially characteristic of Cleon, whom 
he always identified with the prolongation 
of the war; just as, supr. 241, he had 
described War by epithets properly be- 
longing to Lamachus, whom, in another 
sense, Aristophanes considered an embodi- 
ment of the warlike spirit. 
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XO. ovtt Kai viv ctw abtiny bots éEatpjoetat, 
xX e 3 A >/- \ 5) / SAL SLR 
nv anak és xelpas EXON Tas euds. tod tod. 
TP. é&oneiré pw’, @vdpes, ef wn THS Bohs avnceTe 
ExOpapov yap TavtTa TavTl cvvtapdaée Tov Toot. 
XO. @s KUKAT Kal TaTElTO TaVTAa Kal TAPATTETO, 320 
ov yap av yalpovTes Hmets THuEpov Tavoaipwel av. 
TP. ti 70 Kaxov ; Ti tacyxeT’, Mvdpes ; pNdawas, Tpds TOV Dear, 
Tpayua KaNMoaTov SiaPOeipynTe Sid TA TYHMATA. 
XO. adn eywy’ od oynpativew Botvrop’, GAN Dd’ Hdovis” 
3 b] la) a > \ \ U / 
OUK EMOU KWOUVYTOS AVTM TW TOKEN) YopEvETOV. O20 
TP. pn Te Kal vuviy er, adda Trade Tad dpyovpevos. 
XO. Hv idov, Kal 6) TéeTAavpat. TP. dis ye, waver & ovdérra. 
XG A \ io} / or: e 7 \ / 
. &y pev ody TouTi pw éacov EXKUCaL, Kal WHKETL. 
TP. todTo vuv, Kat pnKeT Aro pwndev opynoer Ere. 
XO. ovk av opynoaipucl’, eitrep opernoammér TL oe. 330 
TP. ad opat’, ovtw Téravobe. XO. Tovtoyt vn Tov Aia 
TO TKENOS pipayTes HON ANYyomuev TO SeELOV. : 
TP. érridid@pe TodTO y bpiv, OoTE 1) AVTTElY ETL. 
XO. adda Kal TaptoTepoy Tot povoT’ avayKaiws éxov. 
Hoopar yap Kat yéynOa Kal TréTropba Kal YEAo O00 
fa) A BAN An 3 \ 3 \ \ b] / 
MadXov 7) TO YHpas exdds Expvyov THY aoTrida. 
TP. pu Te Kat vuvi ye xalpet’* ov yap tote TH capas: 
’ i / > \ A / 
GXX OTaV NABwLEV AUTHV, THVLKAVTA YalpETE 
\ aA \ fay) yA 
Kat BoaTe Kai yeNaT* 7- 
bn yap é&éoras TOO div 340 


an fe nw J 
TEL, mevElV, KiWElY, KADevSeELD, 


és Travnyupes Oewpery, 





316. eEaipnoera.|  Bergler refers to 
Eurip. Heracl. 976, rodroy 8 emeizsep xeipas 
> > Dinah > 4 a ¢ 
mrOev eis euas, ovK e€ote Ovntra@y satis 
eEaipnoera, and Alc. 848, ov« eorw doris 


> \ 3 / 
auTOV efaipnoera, 


336. 7d ynpas exdvs.| 7 peradepa azo 
Tov ddewv.—Scholiast. Aristophanes af- 
terwards worked this idea up into a play 
called the I'jpas, in which he introduced a 
number of old men who had cast the 
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Cuor. Who shall bear her, who shall tear her, from these loving arms away, 
If I once can clasp and grasp her? O hurrah! hurrah! hurrah ! 
Tryve. Zounds! you'll surely be our rum: stop your clamour, I entreat : 
He will by and bye come trampling everything beneath his feet. 
CHor. Let him stamp, and tramp, and trample, let him do whate’er he will, 
. I am so immensely happy that I really can’t be still. 
Trye. What the mischief! what’s the matter? do not, by the Gods, I pray, 
With your dancings and your prancings spoil our noble work to-day. 
Cuor. Really now I didn’t mean to: no I didn’t, I declare: 
Quite without my will my ankles will perform this joyous air. 
Trya. Well, but don’t go on at present ; cease your dancing or you'll rue it. 
Cuor. Look, observe, Pve really ceased it. Trya. So you say, but still you do it. 
Cuor. Only once, I do beseech you; only just a single hop. 
Trye. Well then, one: make haste about it; only one, and then you stop. 
Cuor. Stop? of course -we stop with pleasure if ‘twill your designs assist. 
Trye. Well, but look: youw’re still proceeding. - Cuor. Just, by Zeus, one other twist, 
Let me fling my right leg upwards, and Pl really then refrain. 
Trye. This indulgence too Pll grant you, so you don’t offend again. 
Cuor. Hah! but here’s my left leg also: it must have its turn, ’tis plain. 
(Daneing vigorously with both legs.) 
I’m so happy, glad, delighted getting rid of arms at last, 
More than if, my youth renewing, I the slough of Age had cast. 
Trye. Well, but don’t exult at present, for we’re all uncertain still, 
But, when once we come to hold her, then be merry if you will ; 
Then will be the time for laughing, 
Shouting out in jovial glee, 
Sailing, sleeping, feasting, quaffing, 
All the public sights to see. 





slough of old age, and become boys (and Literature of Greece, xxvii. 5; Siivern’s 
very boisterous unruly boys too) once Essay on the Ipas (translated by Hamil- 
more. See Athenzus, iii. 74; Bergk apud ton, London, 1836). . 

Meineke Com. Fragm. ii. 996; Miuller’s 
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éoTiac0a., KoTTaBivery, 


ovPapive, 


an nn UA 
iod lov Kexparyéevat. 


845 


an \ I, i ft 
XO. cf yap éxyévour’ iSetv THY Hwéepav TAUTHY ToTE. 


TOAAA Yap averyounv 


/ ! } ori BdSas 
TPAYMATA TE KAL OTL AAS, 


as éhaye Poppiov' 


b] [pe ’ e \ \ b) \ / 
KOUKET GV ww Evpols OLiKacTIY Sptuvv ode SVTKOXO?, 


Q\ \ (4 If \ oe \ \ na 
oUOE TOUS TPOTTOUS YE OnTTOV TKANPOV, WaTrEP KAL TPO TOV, 


300 


’ \ 14 ’ 
GNX amradov av pe iots 


\ \ , ’ 
KQl TTONU VEWTEPOY, A- 


TANAAYEVTA TPAYMATOV. 


Kal yap ixavov ypovov a- 


ToAAuLEOa Kal KATATE 


3D9 


Tpiupwela TAAVOMLEVOL 


és AvKetov kak Avxeiov crv Sdpet atv aoTrivs. 


GXN 6 TL “adLoTA yapt- 


ovpcOa TroLOUYTES, cirye 


dpate oé yap avtoxpatop 


etrer’ ayaby Tis Hiv TYYN. 


344. ovBapi¢eyr.]  Sybaris had un- 
doubtedly attained extraordinary wealth 
and magnificence before its annihilation in 
B.c. 510 by the armies of Croton ; but the 
anecdotes told of the fastidious luxury and 
extravagant refinement of its: citizens are 
of much later date, and are mostly alto- 
gether apocryphal. Athenxus, xii. 15, 
says that in order to secure undisturbed 
slumbers, they not only banished all noisy 
trades, but would not even allow a single 
cock to be kept in the city. One of them 
took a stroll beyond the gates, and hap- 
pened to see some labourers digging. 
“Tt was enough to make me break a 


0360 


bloodvessel,” he declared. ‘ Why even to 
hear you tell of it,” rejoined his friend, 
“has given me a stitch in the side!” 
Another visited Lacedzemon, and no longer 
wondered at the valour of the Spartans; 
“ for, of course,”’ said he, “they would sooner 
die than live such lives as theirs.” What- 
ever may have been the sumptuousness of 
this opulent town in its palmiest days, 
such tales as these are quite incompatible 
with its unquestionable power and splen- 
dour. It is not even certain that words 
like ovBapi¢ew were originally connected 
with the name of Sybaris at all, though 
such was the idea in later times; and it is 
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Then the Cottabus be playing, 
Then be hip-hip-hip-hurrahing, 
Pass the day and pass the night 
Like a regular Sybarite. 


CHoR. 


Oh that it were yet my fortune those delightful days to see! 


Woes enough I’ve had to bear, 
Sorry pallets, trouble, care, 
Such as fell to Phormio’s share. 
I would never more thereafter so morose and bitter be, 
Nor a judge so stubborn-hearted, unrelenting, and severe ; 
You shall find me yielding then, 


Quite a tender youth again, 
When these weary times depart. 
Long enough we’ve undergone 


Toils and sorrows many a one, 


Worn and spent and sick at heart, 


From Lyceum, to Lyceum, trudging on with shield and spear. 
Now then tell us what you would 
Have us do, and we'll obey, 
Since by fortune fair and good 


You're our sovereign Lord to-day. 





quite possible that the Sybarite reputation 
may have been to some extent the victim 
of an erroneous derivation. 

546. thy nuépay tavtny woré.] This is 
Porson’s method of reducing into a trochaic 
tetrameter the MS. ravrny pe ripv nuépav 
But I am not sure that it is not 
better with recent editors to omit the 
more, and leave a double cretic ravtny pe 
Thy nuepav, “O that it were yet my for- 
tune such a day once to see!” See the 
notes inf. 885 and 582. 

349. hoppiav.| This is the illustrious 
naval officer, so distinguished before, and 


, 
TTOTE. 


in the early years of, the Peloponnesian 
war. The admiration felt by the Athenians 
for his brilliant exploits is illustrated by 
the invocation in Knights, 562, of Po- 
seidon, as Sovvidpate, Poppiwvi te Pidrrare. 

850. mpotov.| What manner of men the 
Athenian dicasts were mpo rov, it was the 
object of the Wasps to show. Aristophanes 
seems to have considered Spipirns to be 
the special characteristic of the race. See 
Mitchell on Wasps, 280. 

357. Avxecov.| The Lyceum, which 
was outside the city-walls, was used, it 
appears, as a parade-ground. 


40) EIPHNH. 
TP. épe 69 KaTidm, Trot Tovs ALOovs afpérEoper. 
EP. @ puapé Kal Todpnpe, Tt Tovey Ovavoel ; 
TP. ovdév rovnpov, adr Srrep Kai KidduKkov. 
EP. amrodoXas, © KaKcdatpov. TP. ovKodr, iv ANaxw. 
‘Epps yap @v KMjp@ Trowjres 010’ OTL. _ 865 
EP. amodondas, é&oX\wXas. TP. és tiv’ jpépav ; 
EP. és avtixa pan’. TP. adn ovdev nutrornkd Tro, 
YA EY 3 BA \ ¢ > / 
OUT AAPLT OUTE TUPOV, WS aTrONOU{EVOS. 
\ \ b) / / ‘Sy A , 
EP. kai pny emitetpupai ye. TP. kata T@® TpoT@ 
ovK yoOouny aya0ov TocovToVi AaBov ; 370 
EP. dp oic0a Odvatov tt mpoeip’ 0 Zevs os av 
i b) / € A la) S / 
TAUTHY avopuTTwY EvpEOn ; TP. viv apa pe 
anras avaykn’ ot atrobaret ; EP. ¢d ic@ tt. 
TP. és youpidvov pot vuv Sdvetcov Tpets Spaxpds 
del yap punOhval we mply TEOvnKEvar. 375 


EP. @ Zed KepavvoSpovrra. 


TP. 1) tps Tav Ocov 





363. KiAduxav.] According to the 
Scholiasts, Cillicon was a traitor who 
delivered up his native country to its 
enemies. (Some say Syrus to the Sa- 
mians; others, Miletus to the Prienians, 
and others otherwise.) His suspicious 
movements had previously attracted obser- 
vation ; but whenever interrogated as to 
his intentions, his reply was wdvra ayada, 
all right. And Trygeus means that he is 
doing no harm, but wdyvra dyada, like 
Cillicon. 7 

364, iv Adyo.| “It was,” says the 
Schohast, “‘the general custom at Athens 
to execute only one criminal a day; and 
when several were condemned to death, 
the order in which they were led out to 
execution was determined by lot.” And I 
think that Trygewus simply means that 
Hermes being the God of Chance, under 


whose special patronage lots and lotteries 
are, will of course follow the Athenian 
custom, and decide the matter by lot. He 
is merely bantering Hermes with a series 
of ridiculous repartees. Brunck would 
read ofS’ 6, re but oi6’ dre is placed at the 
end of the sentence here, as in Soph. Antig. 
276 (mdpeu & dxav ovx Exovow ot0’ dre) 
and innumerable other places, in the sense 
of “ Well I know.” 

368. ovr’ addir’.] This is explained 
to mean, “I have bought no rations, as if 
I was going to be killed ;” “quasi unus 
tantum modus,” says Bergler, “sit pere- 
undi, aut certissimus in bellum ire.” 

369. emurerpia.| This word is used, 
as supr. 246 and constantly in Aristo- 
phanes, in the sense of being utterly de- 
stroyed; and the answer of Trygeus, 
according to Bergler, turns upon the idea 


a Hy PEA CE. 
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Trye. When it’s my lot, of course, 


Trya. Yes? for what day ? 


Trra. That’s odd 


Trya. Come let me see which way to move the stones. 
Herm. You rogue and miscreant! what is that you're doing ? 
Tryc. O nothing wrong: “All right,” quoth Cillicon. 
Herm. Wretch! you shall die! 
For being Hermes you'll use lots, I know. 
Herm. O youare doomed! doomed! doomed ! 
Herm. This very instant. Trye. But Pm not prepared: 
I’ve bought no bread and cheese, as if to die. 
Herm. Ah, well, youre absolutely gone! 
To get such famous luck and yet not know it. 
Herm. Then don’t you know that death’s denounced by Zeus 
On all found digging here ? Trye. And is it so? 
And must I die indeed ? Herm. You must indeed. 
Trya. O then, I prithee, lend me half-a-crown. 
I'll buy a pig, and get initiate first. 
Herm. Ho! Zeus! Zeus! thunder-crasher ! 


expressed in Acharnians, 757 (cf. Plat. 
Rep. iii. 406 £), that so he would be out 
of his misery. Brunck is inclined to refer 
it to the sense in which rerpippevns is used 
supr. 12 of maidos nrarpnkoros. 

375. punOnva.| The Scholiast refers to 
the sketch, given in the Frogs, of the 
happy state to which those, who have been 
initiated and have lived a holy life, écou 
pepunped evoeBr Te Sinyopev tpdrov (Frogs, 
456), will after death be translated. They 
dwell in realms of fairest sunshine and ex- 
hilarating brightness, @@s KkadAuorov (155) 
pdvois yap nuty ndvos kal dhéyyos idapdv 
éotw (454), amidst myrtle groves (156) 
and banks of roses (448), while around 
them circle the dance and song and the 
softly-breathing melody of the flute (154), 
and all pure and holy festivities proceed 
for ever in the happy companies of the 


G 


Trye. O pray don’t. 








Blessed, @cdcovus eddaiwovas (156). And I 
may add (to illustrate the mention by 
Trygeus of the youpidioy, whose sacrifice 
was an essential part of the ceremony of 
initiation), that Xanthias no sooner sees 
those holy and happy bands in the world 
below, than he calls out, vulgarly, os 760 
foe mpooemvevce xoupetwy Kpeov (Frogs, 
838). 

376. @ Zev.| Hermes, indignant at this 
last sally, calls aloud to his Master. Try- 
geeus endeavours to pacify him, yet even 
now cannot resist a joke, for there is an 
obvious play on the similarity of sound 
between mpos trav bev and mpos ray 
In reply, Hermes (like Iris in the 
Birds) assumes a tragic style, tpay:Kcais 
heEeow éxpnoaro, TO TeTopnaw Kai AaKy- 
copau.—Scholiast. 


Kpe@v. 
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¢€ A / > ry a PS) / 
HNEOV KATELTTNS, avTiBo G) OE, COEOTOTA. 


EP. 


XN 
OUK AV CLOTHTALMLL. 


TP. vai, mpos Tov Kpewv 


ayo TpoWvmws cor pépwv adixopuny. 


HP. 


GAN’, @ MEN’, UO TOD Atos aanrdvvOncopat, 


380 


> \ / la) 
El LN TETOPHTW TAUTA Kal AaKHCOMAL. 


TP. 


bn vuv aknons, Nocopat o, @puidiov. 


> VA / Uf ’ iS. v4 2 (9 / 
ELTE fol, TL TATYET, MVOPES ; EaTAaT éxTrEeTAMYMEVOL. 


9 \ \ NN \ / 
@® TOVNPOlL, LN TlLwWTAT El O€ 1), NAKNOETAL. 


XO. 


pnoapas, @ déo7ro? ‘Epuh, undapas, un), undapyos, 
el TL KEYAPLOMLEVOV 


386 


/ ey 2) 3) 
xotpidtov oic ba Trap’ é- 


pov ye KaTedndoKas, 


la) \ A / oy OS) \ A / 
TOUTO Ly Pavroy vomit €v TOVT@L TO TPayparTe. 


TP. 


XO. gn yévn TartyKoTos 
avTLBorovcw HI, 


b) ’ if e J if 3 9S / 
ovK axkovels ota Owrrevovai ao, avak déoTroTAa ; 


390 


MOTE THVOE 1) NaBeEtv" 


adna Yaplo’, @ dirav- 


Opwmrotate Kal meyado- 


SwpoTate dalmovor, 


el Tt Ilercdvdpou BdedutTEet Tovs AOpous Kai Tas oppds. 


395 


/ / Cd 
Kat o€ Gvotatow te- 


patot Tpocooots TE weya- 


AaLol OLA TAVTOS, @ 


/ > > a < a Sea 
S€OTOT, AYANODMEV HELIS GEL. 


> A a 
TP. i@, avTiBor® ao’, éXénoov avTav THy Ota, 


385. pydapds pr pndapas.| ‘The 
Venetian MS. omits the ps, the Ravenna 
places it immediately after ‘Epun. If we 
omit it, we here too, as supr. 346, have the 
double cretic “Do not, do not, mighty 
Hermes; don’t, I pray: don’t, I pray!” 
See the notes, supr. 346 and inf. 582. 


400 


395. Ileueavdpov.] Many passages re- 
lating to Pisander are collected by Meineke, 
Hist. Crit. 1. 178. In the indsyeiso7, 
and by Xenophon, Symp. ii. 14, he is stig- 
matized as a coward: and Adlian, Hist. 
Animal. iv. 1 (where see Jacobs’s note), 
couples 6 deAds Teioavdpos with KXewyv- 
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O by the heavenly powers don’t peach upon us. 


Trye. O pray do. 


Herm. No, no, I won’t keep silence. 

O by the heavenly meat I brought you, master. 
Herm. Why, bless you, Zeus will quite demolish me 

If I don’t shout and tell him all about it. 
Trye. O pray don’t shout, my darling dearest Hermes ; 


Don’t stand gaping there, my comrades ; are ye quite deprived of speech ? 
What’s the matter? speak, ye rascals! if you don’t, he’s safe to peach. 


CHOR. 


Do not, do not, mighty Hermes, do not, do not shout, I pray, 


If you e’er have tasted swine, 
Tasted sucking-pigs of mine, 
Which have soothed your throat divine, 
Think upon it, think upon it, nor despise the deed to-day. 


Trya. 


King and master, won't you listen to the coaxing words they say ? 


Cuor. View us not with wrathful eye, 
Nor our humble prayers deny, 
From this dungeon let us hand her. 


O if you indeed detest, 


And abhor the sweeping crest 
And the eyebrows of Pisander, 
Let us now, O God most gracious! let us carry pene away. 
Then we'll glad processions bring, 
Then with sacrifices due, 
We will always, lord and king, 
We will always honour you. 


TRYG. 


pos 6 pias tiv aomida. In the Babylo- 
nians (Fragm. xxvi. Bergk apud Meineke) 
and Lysistrata, 490, he is accused of using 
the war as a means of extorting bribes. 
From the way in which he is mentioned 
in these latter passages, it is clear that he 


O sir, be pitiful, and heed their ery : 





was a personage of considerable importance 
in Athens; and he is generally supposed 
to be the Pisander, who, ten years later, 
played so prominent a part in the revo- 
lution of the Four Hundred. 
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410 


415 


nuty mpoOvuws THVdE Kal EvvéXKuGoD. 


Kal col Ta pmeyar nets IlavaOynvar dEoper, 


Tauoas TE TAS aAAAS TEAETAS TAS TOV Dear, 
Mvartnpe ‘“Epyn, Aurore’, ’Adavia 420 


e/ \ / UA a 
ANNAL TE TOL TTONELS TIETTAVMEVAL KAKWY 


402. xAémrat.] And, as Bergler says, 
‘“‘fures venerari deum furum par est.” Cf. 
Homer’s Odyssey, xix. 396-8. 

410. rovro.ot.] Without entering upon 
the wide and disputed questions respecting 
the religious system of the Persians, it will 
be sufficient for the present purpose to 
refer to the account which Herodotus gives 
of it, and which was, no doubt, generally 
accepted throughout the Hellenic world. 
Ovovor Se HrAim Te Kal aeAnvy Kal yn Kal 
mupt kai voare kal aveyourrs (that is, I 
suppose, to Sun and Moon, and the four 
elements, Earth, Air, Fire, and Water); 


rovrovat pev Od) provvoicr Ovovor apxnbev 
(Hdt. i. 131). And so when the Delians 
were flying before the armament of Datis, 
he recalled them with the reassuring mes- 
sage that, as to the land where the Two 
Gods were born, he would harm neither it 
nor its inhabitants (Hdt. vi. 97). 

412. nuas.] tas, the old reading, is 
retained by Dindorf, Bothe, Weise, Rich- 
ter, and others; but juas, which is Bent- 
ley’s suggestion, is found in the Ravenna and 
Venetian MSS., and is, I think, plainly right. 

414. mrapexderrerny.] Thucydides, speak- 
ing of the portents which signalised the 
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They never showed you such respect as now. 


Trye. Because, by Zeus ! 


Herm. Why, no; they never were such thieves as now. 
Trye. And then I'll tell you a tremendous secret, 

A horrid dreadful plot against the Gods. 
Herm. Well, tell away: I’m open to conviction. 
Trye. ‘Tis that the Moon and vile immoral Sun 

Have long been plotting to your hurt: and now 

They're giving Hellas up to the Barbarians. 
Herm. Why are they doing that? 

We sacrifice to you, but those Barbarians 

Only to them. So naturally they 

Are very anxious that we all should perish, 

And they get all the rites of all the Gods. 
Herm. Then that’s the reason why they clipped the days, 

And nibbled off their rounds, misguiding sinners. 
Trye. It is, it is: come, Hermes, lend a hand, 


Help us to pull her out. 


And then for you 


We'll celebrate the great Panathenza, 
And all the other rites of all the Gods, 
Demeter, Zeus, Adonis, all for you ; 

And everywhere the cities saved from woe 


Peloponnesian War, says that never before 
had so many eclipses been known; 7Aiov 
Te ekeiivers, ai muKvdrepa mapa Ta €k 
TOU Tply xpdvou prynuovevdpeva EvveBynoay: 
i. 238. He mentions a nearly total eclipse 
of the sun at mid-day, in the first year of 
the War (Aug. 3, B.c. 431) when the sun 
appeared crescent-shaped, and stars be- 
came visible, Thue. ii. 28; and another in 
the eighth year (March 21, Bc. 424), 
Thue. iv. 52. In the word dppatedias 


there is a play upon dpapr@dia, duapria. 

418. cai oot.] Hermes, the prince of 
thieves, however shocked at the attempt of 
the Sun and Moon to rob the Gods of their 
accustomed honours, seems in no way dis- 
inclined to appropriate them himself. We 
find this keen perception of, and exclusive 
devotion to, his own interests again por- 
trayed in Plutus, 1118, where after be- 
wailing the sufferings of the Gods in 
general, he candidly admits 
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422, ’Are€ixdko.] Not content with 
depriving Athené of the great Panathenzan 
jubilee, Demeter and Persephone of the 
Eleusinian mysteries, Zeus of the Dipolia, 
and Aphrodite and Adonis of the Adonia, 
Hermes is also to rob Apollo of his noblest 
attribute—that of the ’AdeEixaxos, the 
Saviour, the Averter of ill. It has not, I 
think, been observed that the worship of 


Apollo under this special title had only 
just been introduced at Athens, on occasion 
of the cessation of the plague (Pausanias, 
1. iii. 8). It is now to be transferred to 
Hermes. Of the Adonia an excellent de- 
scription is given in Thomas Stanley’s notes 
to the first Idyl of Bion. 

424. rnvde.] Trygeus gives him a gold 
cup. ‘The Scholiast says that there was a 
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Will sacrifice to you, the Saviour Hermes. 
Much, much besides you'll gain: and first of all 
I give you this (producing a gold cup), a vessel for libations. 
Herm. Fie! how I soften at the sight of gold! 
There, my men, the work’s before you! I’ve got nothing more to say. 
Quick, take up your spades, and enter, shovelling all the stones away. 


Cuor. Gladly, gladly will we do it, wisest of the Gods; and you, 
Like a skilled superior craftsman, teach us what we ought to do. 
I warrant, when the way we know, you'll find us anything but slow. 
Trye. Hold out the vessel, and we'll launch the work 
With free libations and with holy prayers. 
Herm. Pour libations. 
Silence! silence! pour libations. 
Tryc. And as we pour we'll pray. O happy morn, 
Be thou the source of every joy to Hellas! 
And O may he who labours well to-day 
Be never forced to bear a shield again ! 
Cuor. No; may he spend his happy days in peace, 
Stirring the fire, his mistress at his side. _ 
Trye. If there be any that delights in war, 
King Dionysus, may he never cease 
Picking out spearheads from his funny-bones. 
Cuor. If any, seeking to be made a Captain, 
Hates to see Peace return, O may he ever 
Fare in his battles like Cleonymus. 
stage direction, mapemvypapy, to that 


effect. 

435. thv viv nuepay.} As Archidamus 
was moving towards the frontier to com- 
mence the Peloponnesian War by the in- 
vasion of Attica, he despatched an envoy 
(Melesippus) to Athens with a last offer of 
peace. The Athenians declined to receive 
an envoy while the hostile army was on 


the march, and, as Melesippus left their 
borders, and the last chance of averting the 
war disappeared, he exclaimed 7S¢ 7) 7yépa 
Tois EdAnou peyddov kaxov ape (Thue. 
ii. 12). The Scholiast thinks that Aris- 
tophanes is referring to this incident, and 
at all events the parallel is an interesting 
one. 


446. KXeavupos.| In every Comedy 
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which Aristophanes wrote at this period 
of his career, he contrived to make room 
for Cleonymus 6 piaoms. See inf. 678, 
and 1295-13804. It would be interesting 
to know whether such constant butts of 
the Comedians, as, for example, Cleonymus 
and Cleisthenes, ever ventured to be present 
at the representation of Plays, in which 
they must have been well aware before- 
hand that some opportunity or other would 
assuredly be found of holding them up to 
the derision of their fellow-citizens. 

450-1. orparnyeiv—avroporeiv.] The 
Scholiast would refer both these imputa- 
tions to Alcibiades, attributing the first 


460 


adn’ ovy EdXxova’ avbpes opoiws. 
ov EvAAnpeoS ; ot” oyKUANETO” 
oiotec®’ ot BowwToi. 


465 


to his opposition to the peace, the second 
to his flight to Sparta. But Alcibiades 
was not yet an opponent of peace (see 
note at 295 supr.) ; and his flight to Sparta 
did not take place until several years after- 
wards. Ido not think that any of these 
imputations have special reference to indi- 
vidual characters. 

454, maiew.] “ Aristophanes voluit lu- 
dere in verbis [lay et mraiew, quia matew 
ceedere est et bello magis proprium.”—Flo- 
rent Chretien. 

456. ‘Eppn.] He puts Hermes first, 
observes the Scholiast, as in gratitude 
bound. 
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‘Trye. If any merchant, selling spears or shields, 
Would fain have battles, to improve his trade, 
May he be seized by thieves and eat raw barley. 
Cuor. If any would-be General won't assist us, 
Or any slave preparing to desert, 
May he be flogged, and broken on the wheel. 
But on ourselves all joy: hip, hip, hurrah! 
Tryc. Don’t talk of being hipped: Hurrah’s the word. 
Cuor. Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah’s the word to-day. 
Trye. 


(Pouring libations.) To Hermes, Love, Desire, the Hours, and Graces. 


Cuor. Not Ares? Trya. (With disgust. No! Cuor. Nor Enyalius? Trya. No. 


CHOoR. 


CHOoR. 


CHOR. 


TRYG. 


Now all set to, and labour at the ropes. 
Herm. Yo ho! pull away. 

Pull away a little stronger. 

Herm. Yo ho! pull away. 

Keep it up a little longer. 

Herm. Pull, pull, pull, pull. 

Ah they don’t pull all alike. 


Cease your craning: tis but feigning: 
Pull, Boeotians! or I'l strike. 





459. ® efa.| This system, 459-472, and 
the corresponding one, 486-499, are of 
course sung so as to keep time with the 
strenuous exertions of the singers as they 
tug and labour at the rope. 

466. of Bowwrot.] The Beeotians are the 
first people charged with backwardness in 
the cause of peace. ‘hey had, in fact, felt 
hardly any pressure from the war, and had 


_ lately, single-handed, gained a signal vic- 


tory near Delium over the whole Athenian 
land-force, B.c. 424. The military power 
of Athens had, in consequence.of that dis- 
aster, fallen into general disrepute: tay 


- A@nvai. ppovovpevey Ova 77, l TO 
nvaioy Karadppovoupevay Ova Tijy Tept TO 


Andtoy cvpdpopay.—Diod. Sic. xii. cap. 75. 
And the Beeotians, elated by their triumph, 
were ill disposed to be dragged, through 
the desire of Sparta to recover her captives, 
into a peace which would leave Athens as 
vigorous and as formidable as ever. <Ac- | 
cordingly they absolutely refused to accede 
to the Peace of Nicias (Thuc. v. 17), and 
merely concluded with Athens deynpépous 
emtomrovoas (‘Thuc. v. 32), which is usually 
interpreted to mean an indefinite truce de- 
terminable by either party on ten days’ 
notice. , 
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469. XX ayeroy.| 6 Xopds mpos Tov ‘Ep- 
pny Kat Tov Tpvyatoy.—Scholiast. The MS. 
reading 1s ayerov EvveAkeroy kal ow, which 
does not harmonise with the corresponding 
line (@s Kakdvor Tuves eto ev bpiv inf. 496) 
and various emendations have consequently 
been suggested. Dobree proposed daANX 
ayere Evvavedkere kal oPwo, which I have 
adopted in part; but I have retained 


ayerov, since the conjunction of the dual . 


and plural (though not very uncommon, 
see supr. 414-15, and Elmsley at Ach. 733) 
may have been the very peculiarity which 
misled the transcribers. 

474. poppovos.] Aristophanes had al- 
_ready in Acharnians, 582, applied this 
word to the Gorgon of Lamachus; cf. 
inf. 561. It is curious to observe the 
name of Lamachus in Thue. v. 19 (and 
cf. Id. 24), amongst the list of signatures 
to the actual Peace which was concluded 


a few days after the performance of this 
Play. 

475. ‘Apyeto..] Argos was the only 
state in Southern Greece which had 
hitherto taken no part whatever in the 
Peloponnesian War. Proud in her old 
historic traditions, she was ill inclined to 
range herself beneath the banners of either 
Athens or Sparta, and found her own ad- 
vantage in the continuance of a conflict 
which was wasting and weakening her 
rivals, whilst her own power and resources 
remained unimpaired. The language of 
Thucydides (v. 28) forms a commentary 
on the speech of Hermes here; of ’Apyetou, 
he says, apiota €oxov Tois maow, ov 
Evvapdpevor tov "ArriKod mod€uov, apo- 
répois dé padXov evatrovdot Ovres, ekkapTro- 
odpevot. And the Scholiast cites a pas- 
sage from ‘'lhe Deserters’ of Pherecrates, 
in which that poet says of the Argives— 


fe BY (ee ¢€ a > , 
Otro yap nuty of KakK@s AmoAovmEvoL 
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Herm. Yo ho! pull away. 
Tre. 
CHor. 
TryG. 


Pull away, away, away. 
(To Trygxus and Hermes.) Verily you should be helping us too. 
(Indignantly.) Don’t I strain, might and main, 


Cling and swing, tug and haul ? 
Herm. Yet we don’t advance at all. 


CHOoR. 


Now don’t sit there and thwart us, Lamachus. 


We don’t require your Bugaboo, my man. 


Herm. 


These Argives, too, they give no help at all. — 


They only laugh at us, our toils and troubles, 

And all the while take pay from either side. 
Trya. But the Laconians, comrade, pull like men. 
Herm. Ah, mark, ’tis only such as work im wood 





With the phrase dcxddev pcPopoporrtes, 
Bergler aptly compares the law which for- 
bad citizens to receive pay from the State 
in more than one character at a time, py 
dix bev prc Ooopetv.—Demosth. in Timocr. 
739; Boéckh’s Public Econ. ii. 16. 


479. €xovrat Tov EvAov.] The Scholiast. 


is, in my judgment, unquestionably right 
in referring these words to the Spartan 
captives, who were then languishing in 
the Athenian prison, “ keeping fast to the 
Evdov,” which is the term constantly used 
by Aristophanes to denote the instrument 
employed for confining prisoners. It was’ 
only the longing desire of the Spartans to 
recover these prisoners, tovs avdpas Kopi- 
cacOa (Thue. iv. 108,117; v. 15, etc.) 
—a desire so absorbing, that even the 
brilliant successes of Brasidas were wel- 
comed merely as a means to that end— 
which was now bringing about the oppor- 
tunity of peace; nor is it probable that 
Aristophanes should have altogether over- 


looked this circumstance in describing the 
pacific inclination of the Laconians. The 
ingenious theory of Paulmier (which has 
been followed by Brunck, Bothe, Richter, 
and others), that by of éydpevor rod 
Evdov, we are to understand the framers of 
agricultural implements, and by 6 yadkevs, 
the forger of military weapons, would, I 
am persuaded, never have been invented, 
but for his erroneous belief that this Play 
was composed after the release of the 
Sphacterian captives. I doubt if there is, 
in reality, so sharp a distinction between 
the interests of the workers in wood and 
those of the workers in metal, as his theory 
would imply. And at all events it is, I 
think, clear that Aristophanes is here re- 
ferring to something special in the circum- 
stances of Sparta, and not to any mere 
general distinction between the warlike 
and unwarlike classes, which, if true at 
all, would at any rate be no more true of 
Sparta than it would of any other Hel- 
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lenic State. The exact meaning of the 
words 6 yadkevs ovk ea is, I think, more 
doubtful: but, on the whole, it appears 
probable that the Scholiast’s explanation 
is here again correct, 6re ededevto Kal mrepte- 
KewwTo avTois medar. ‘There can be no 
allusion here (as Florent Chretien, referring 
to Knights, 469, suggests) to Cleon, who 
was no longer living. 

481. oi Meyapns.] We have already, on 
246 supr., had occasion to notice the ex- 


tremity of sufferimg to which the Mega- 


* rians had been reduced by the continuance 


of the war. Peace and the restoration of 
Nisa were to them objects of the most 
urgent necessity. Yet they were at pre- 
sent holding back from, and ultimately 
declined to accede to, the Peace of Nicias, 
inasmuch as it allowed Nisa, without 
which peace itself was valueless, to remain 
in the possession of the Athenians. 

502. oxopddos.] The poet is alluding 
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That fain would help us: but the smith impedes. 
Cuor. And the Megarians do no good: they pull, though, 
Scrabbling away like ravenous puppy dogs. 
Good lack! they’re regularly starved and ruined. 
Tryc. We make no way, my comrades: we must try 
A strong pull, and a long pull, all together. 
Herm. Yo ho! pull away. 
Trye. Keep it up a little longer. 
Hzrm. Yo ho! pull away. 
Trye. Yes, by Zeus! a little stronger. 
Cxor. 


TryaG. 


Very slow, now we go. 

What a shameful dirty trick! 

Some are working, others shirking, 

Argives, ye shall feel the stick. 

Yo ho! pull away. 

Pull away, away, away. 

Some of you still are designing us ill. 

Ye who fain Peace would gain, 

Pull and strain, might and main. 

Cuor. Some one’s hindering us again. 

Herm. Plague take you, men of Megara; get out! 
The Goddess hates you: she remembers well 
“Twas you that primed her up at first with garlic. 


Herm. 
TRyG. 
CHor. 
Trya. 


to the circumstance that the Megarians 
furnished the immediate cause of, or ex- 
cuse for, the Peloponnesian War. See on 
609 infra. And as the Megarid was the 
great garlic-producing country (see on 246 
supr.), he expresses himself in language 
borrowed from the custom of priming 
gamecocks with garlic before they com- 
menced to fight. See Acharn. 166; 
Knights, 494; and the Scholiasts there. 


The term 7Aeiyare, however, is rather 
derived from the wrestling-school, where 
the trainer (hence called dXeimrns) anointed 
the intending combatants with oil (see 
Knights, 490); and it may have been 
introduced here to give more point to the 
idea expressed in Bergler’s note, “ Loquitur 
de Pace, tanquam de puella delicata, odo- 
rem allii aversante.” 
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505. Suxagere.] We should, as the 
Scholiast observes, have expected some 
other word, ye do nothing but talk, or get 
in the way; but Aristophanes rarely 
misses an opportunity of twitting his fel- 
low-countrymen with their litigious pro- 
pensities. The advice conveyed in the two 
following lines is, no doubt, as Bergler and 
Brunck remark, equivalent to the cele- 
brated political maxim of Themistocles, 
ért avOexréa ths Oadaoons (Thue. i. 93). 
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Yet it is hard to see how it would tell at 
this moment in favour of peace, unless the 
poet means to imply either that it was not 
the maritime supremacy of Athens, but 
her attempt to interfere, as a military 
power, in the arrangements of Hellas 
Proper, which first alarmed the jealousy 
of Sparta; or else that the recent disasters 
of her armies at Delium and Amphipolis 
had deprived her of the power, which the 
victories of her fleets had previously placed 
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Stop, stop, Athenians: shift your hold a little ; 
It’s no use pulling as you're now disposed. 
You don’t do anything but go to law. 
No, if you really want to pull her out, 
Stand back a trifle further towards the sea. 
Cuor. Come, let us farmers pull alone, and set our shoulders to it. 
Herm. Upon my word you're gaining ground: I think you're going to do it. 
Cuor. He says we're really gaining ground: cheer up, cheer up, my hearty. 
Trye. The farmers have it all themselves, and not another party. 
Cuor. Pull again, pull, my men, 
Now we're gaining fast. 
Never slacken, put your back im, 
Here she comes at last. 
Pull, pull, pull, pull, every man, all he can; 
Pull, pull, pull, pull, pull, 
Pull, pull, pull, pull, all together. 
(Peace is lifted out with her two attendants, Harvesthome and Mayfair.) 
Tryea. Giver of grapes, O how shall I address you ? 
O for a word ten thousand buckets big 
Wherewith to accost you: for I’ve none at hand. 
Good morning, Harvesthome: good morn, Mayfair. 
O what a lovely charming face, Mayfair ! 
(Kisses her.) 
O what a breath! how fragrant to my heart, 





in her hands, of making peace when, and 520. ® aérvia.| A colossal figure of 
almost as, she would. In this case, too, Peace, attended by two handmaidens, 
the meaning of duca¢ere may be, “Ye Harvesthome and Mayfair, is lifted out of 
should not have haggled like pettifogging the pit. See supr. on 173. Dindorf re- 
lawyers over the terms of peace (see Thuc. fers to the Scholiast on Plato’s Apology, 
iv. 21), but, withdrawing frankly from 19 o, whosays of Aristophanes, ckap@deirar 
interference with the land powers, ye  6ru Kal 70 Tijs Eipnyns KoXocotkoy &€&npev 
should have devoted yourselves entirely édyadpa- Evsodus Avrohvk@, TAdtev 
to the maintenance and extension of your Nikas. It would seem from 682 inf. that 
maritime ascendancy,” the head of the figure could be moved. 
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yAvKuTAaTOV, WoTep aoTpaTelas Kal pUpoU. 


EP. 
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n lo} ld n 
OV OV OmoLoy KAaL yUALoU OTPATLWTLKOV ; 


>’ J 2) >] la \ bys J 
atéeTtvua €yOpov dwrtos ey Otorov TNEKOS. 


Tov ev yap bleu Kpompvokepvyplas, 


, oJ 5) / € nw f 
TavTns O oT@pas, UTroboYs, Avovuciwr, 
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AUAOY, TPAYWOOV, Bopokdéovs MEAOV, KLYAOY, 


émvArlov Evpirioov, 


EP. Kravaapa ov 


V. J > N WA 
TAUTNS Kat anpevoopevos: ov yap NOCTAL 


AUTH TOLNTH pnuatiov SiKAaVLKOD. 


LP: 


n / / / 
KLTTOV, TPUYolTFOU, TpoPaTioy PANY@WEVOD, 


030" 


KONTTOV YUVALK@V SLATPEKOVTWY Eis AYPOV, 


SovAns peOvovons, avaTeTpappmevou Yows, 


aXNwV TE TOAAGY Kayabar. 


EP. i@ vuv, a0pec 


oiov Tpos ANANAAS AANOVTW al TONELS 


an \ A yA 
dtadrayetoas Kal yeA@ow Aopevat, 
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la / 
Kal TavTa Oatmoviws UTwTrLAG Mévat 


aTagzaracat Kal Kvadbots TpocKEipmevat. 


iP. 


\ J Cs: n \ / 
Ta Tpocwh, wa yvas TAS TEXVAS. 


> N la) NY N b) € a 
EKCLVOVL YOUV, TOY NooTroLov OVX Opas 


\ a lal / 
Kat T@VOE TOWWUY TOV DewmeVOV TKOTEL 


EP. aiot raXas, 
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D > ¢ i c , \ , a 
TIANOVE EauTOV ; O O€ YE TAS TpLYVAS TTOL@V 


/ ” aA n 3 / 
KaTéTrapoev pte ToD Exhoupyov ‘Kewvovi. 


EP. 


id \ \ > € lal) ¢ e 
o O€ OpeTravoupyos ovY Opds ws HoEeTaL 


YS \ @ 5) / F 
Kal Tov Oopvéov otov ecKipuadrucer ; 


EP. 
Wig 





528. mdekos.] This is a witty adapta- 
tion of a line of Euripides preserved by 
the Scholiast, admémrvo’ éxOpov dards 
€xOuarov Tékos. 

532. emvAAiov.| ‘The same diminutive 
is used with regard to the language of 
Euripides, Ach. 398, Frogs, 942; as is also 
pnpartoy, infra 584, and Ach. 447. 


\ \ / 
10u vuv, avevTre TOVS YEewpryovs aTrlévat. 
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? / id wy AN b UA 
QKOVETE NEw" TOUS YEewpYoUs aTrLEeVvat 


542. kvaOous.] 'To reduce the swellings. 
Bergler refers to Lysistr. 444, where 
Lysistrata, resisting the attempt of the 
officers of justice to arrest herself and her 
friend, says “ If you do but touch her with 
the tip of your finger, kvabov airnoess 
Taxa.” 


This, as Bentley 


551. dkovere rew. | 
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- 


How sweet, how soft, with perfume and inaction. 


Herm. 
Trya. 


Not quite the odour of a knapsack, eh ? 
Faugh! that odious pouch of odious men, I hate it. 


It has a smell of rancid-onion-whiffs ; 
But sue of harvests, banquets, festivals, 
Flutes, thrushes, plays, the odes of Sophocles, 


Euripidean wordlets, 


Herm. O how dare you 


Slander her so: I’m sure she does not like 
That logic-monger’s wordy disputations. 


Trya. 


(Continuing.) The bleating lambs, the ivy-leaf, the vat, 


Full-bosomed matrons hurrying to the farm, 
The tipsy maid, the drained and emptied flask, 


And many another blessing. 


Herm. And look there, 


See how the reconciled cities greet and blend 

In peaceful intercourse, and laugh for joy ; 

And that, too, though their eyes are swoln and blackened, 
And all cling fast to cupping instruments. 


Trya. 


You can discern their trades. 


Yes, and survey the audience: by their looks 


Herm. O dear! O dear! 


Don’t you observe the man that makes the crests 
Tearing his hair? and yon’s a pitchfork seller ; 
Fie! how he fillips the sword-cutler there. 


Trya. 


And see how pleased that sickle-maker looks, 


Joking and poking the spear-burnisher. 


Herm. 
Trya. 





remarks (Phalaris, sec. 8), is “the form 
that criers used ; and means the same thing 
with our O yes! or Oyez. Plutarch (in 
Thes.) tells us that, in the parish of the 
Pallenians of Attica, ’twas unlawful for 
the crier to use that common form, because 
a certain crier, called Leos, had betrayed 
their ancestors, Stratonicus the musician 


Now then give notice: let the farmers go. 
O yes! O yes! the farmers all may go 





made a quibble about it, for as he was 
once in Mylasa, a city that had few in- 
habitants, but a great many temples, he 
comes into the market-place, as if he would 
proclaim something: but, instead of ’Axov- 
ere Naot as the form used to be, he said 
’Akovere vaol.— Athen. viii. cap. 41.” The 
form is several times used by Aristophanes, 
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2.4 G) 


cP. 


iP: 


TP. 


“Aveire, too, in the preceding line, is the 
proper expression for a crier’s proclamation, 
as in Acharn. 11, and many other passages. 
See too the triumphant flourish of Socrates 
in the Republic, when he has brought his 
hearers to agree in the thesis which he 
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e ip ae, } / \ / ’ / 
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e / 9 3 A 
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3 A a / 
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> \ a a 
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> / Q fal N (EE Te) b] A / 
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la} \ i 3 an a lal 
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la) \ / aA 
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iO’ e/ ‘i fa) yy } > NY Uy 
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/ / ) 
ELTOANTAVTES TL YPNTTOV cis aypoVv Tapixtov. 
S / an an 
@® ITocedov, ws Kadov TO otidos adtav paiverat 
Kal TUKVOY Kal yopyov WaTrEp mala Kal Tavdatola. 
\ \ A iS 
vn Ai’ ) yap oftpa Naptrpov Hy dp eEwmcpEevn, 
ai te Opivaxes StactinABovat Tpos TOV HALOD. 
3 Tat 5) an 9 / By / 
7 KANOS aUTOY aTraddakevev AV pEeTOpYLov. 
ef odd 3 nO > la) b] \ la) ’ > \ 
wot eywy Hon TiOuLe KavTOS éOety Els aypoV 
Kal TpLaivouv TH OLKEAAH La KpoVvoU TO YyHOLOV. 
> 5 
arr avapvnobévtes, @vdpes, 
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A [eye ee a CR 
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THS Tpvyos TE THS YAuKELAS, 
A na an \ 
THS LOVLAS TE THS TOS 
A , a ] a 
TO Ppeatt, TOV T EAD, 
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undertook to prove: “Shall we engage a 
herald to proclaim it,” he says, “ or shall 
I tell it out myself ( adrés dveimw) that 
the son of Ariston has decided that he who 
is altogether virtuous and upright is of all 
men most happy, and that he who is alto- 


CHOoR. 


Trya. 


Herm. 


Trya. 
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Back to their homes, farm-implements and all. 
You can leave your darts behind you: yea, for sword and spear shall cease, 
All things all around are teeming with the mellow gifts of Peace ; 
Shout your Peeans, march away to labour in your fields to-day. 
Day most welcome to the farmers and to all the just and true, 
Now I see you I am eager once again my vines to view, 
And the fig-trees which I planted in my boyhood’s early prime, 
I would fain salute and visit after such a weary time. 
First, then, comrades, to the Goddess be our grateful prayers addressed, 
Who has freed us from the Gorgons and the fear-inspiring crest. 
Next a little salt provision fit for country uses buy, 
Then with merry expedition homeward to the fields we'll hie. 
O Poseidon! fair their order, sweet their serried ranks to see: 
Right and tight, like rounded biscuits, or a thronged festivity. 
Yes, by Zeus! the well-armed mattock seems to sparkle as we gaze, 
And the burnished pitchforks glitter in the sun’s delighted rays. 
Very famously with those will they clear the vineyard rows. 
So that I myself am eager homeward to my farm to go, 
Breaking up the little furrows (long-neglected) with the hoe. 
Think of all the thousand pleasures, 
Comrades, which to Peace we owe, 
All the life of ease and comfort 
Which she gave us long ago: 
Figs and olives, wine and myrtles, 
Luscious fruits preserved and dried, 
Banks of fragrant violets, blowing 
By the crystal fountain’s side ; 


gether vicious and unjust, is of all men the rows—épyor—of vines. And Florent 


most miserable ? ”—Rep. ix. 580 s. Chretien remarks that it is exactly equi- 
568. perdpxiov.] The meaning of this valent to the interordinium of Columella. 
line seems to be, “ Well will their vine- 577. tomas.) It must be remembered 


yard-spaces grow clear.” Merdpxiov is that violets were the favourite flowers at 
TO petagvd toy dutdyv, the space between Athens,and the epithet in which she most 
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av TroOobper, 

ayTl TOVTwY THVSE VUVI 580 
THhv Oeov TpoceEiTrare. 

XO. yaipe, yaip’, ws acpévorow july HAVES Pirtarn. 
o@ yap eddunv 7000, 
Satpmovia BovrAopEvos 585 

els aYpov avepTrucat. 


* * * * * * * * 


5 a) \ f (Do te VA } i) 0 UA 
noba yap méeyloTov nuiv Képdos, & TroGoupeErn, 
lal N 
TATW OTTOTOL YEewpryLKOV 

/ 3 / 
Biov étpiBopev. 
/ \ ¢e lal > / 
fLovn yap nuas openers. 
TOANA yap éTaaVvopev 
/ | AS RN c f 
Tp TOT ETL TOU YAUKEG 
KaoaTrava Kal pina. 
Tols aypoikowow yap noOa yidpa Kal cwrnpla. 595 
e/ \ / be 8) / 
WOTE CE TAT AUTENLA 
\ \ J / 
Kal TH VEA TUKLOLA 
Tara & oda’ éoti puta 


600 


/ 
TpooyerdceTat NaBovT aATmEva. 


delighted for herself was that of iooré- says Aristophanes in the Seasons, “Qpais, 
' gavos, the violet-crowned city (Ach. 688; “you can buy crowns of violets there.”— 
Knights, 1323). ‘“Hven in mid-winter,” Athenzus ix. 14: 


dper SE YEyudvos wéecov oikvods, Botpus, dmapay, 

* * * * Grepavous twy, KoviopToy éxTupAovyTa. 
At Athens in mid-winter you will all things nice be finding, 
Grapes, melons, apples, violet-crowns, and dust intensely blinding. 


The MSS. read 


582. yaltpe xaip’.| 
xaipe xaip’ @ Pidrtaf’, as dopévorcwy Tuly 
md\Oes. Here again the choice seems to lie 
between some such a trochaic verse as I 
have given in the text (xaipe yaip, os 
HrOes Npiv dopevors ® hirrarn,—Dindorf ), 
or the double cretic, yuipe yaip’ as 7rAOes 


npiv dopevors diAtatn, OF os dopevoicwv 
HrAOes @ idrdarn, as Bergk and Richter. 
“Welcome, welcome, best and dearest; 
welcome home, welcome home!” ‘There 
seems every reason to suppose that the 
three choral systems, supr. 846-360, supr. 
385-399, and here, 582-600, are intended 
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Scenes for which our hearts are yearning, 
Joys that we have missed so long, 





—Comrades, here is Peace returning, 
Greet her back with dance and song ! 


Cxuor. Welcome, welcome, best and dearest, welcome, welcome, welcome home. 


We have looked and longed for thee, 
Looking, longing, wondrously, 
Once again our farms to see. 


O the joy, the bliss, the rapture, really to behold thee come. 
Thou wast aye our chief enjoyment, thou wast aye our greatest gain. 


We who ply the farmer’s trade 
Used, through thy benignant aid, 
All the joys of life to hold. 

Ah! the unbought pleasures free 
Which we erst received of thee 
In the merry days of old, 


When thou wast our one salvation and our roasted barley grain. 


to be symmetrical. 


Now will all the tiny shoots, 
Sunny vine and fig-tree sweet, 
All the happy flowers and fruits, 
Laugh for joy thy steps to greet. 





But in the MSS. they — conjectures which may only be leading us 


all differ from each other in many particu- _further astray. And see the note on 939 inf. 
lars; and of the efforts which have been made 595. yxidpa kal cwtnpia.| This singular 
to harmonise them, none has attained or expression is illustrated by Knights, 806, 
deserved anything approaching toa general to which Bergler refers, where it is said 
reception. And under these circumstances that Cleon is able, during the continuance 
it is, I think, safer to abide asfar as possible of the war, to do what he will with the 
by the MS. reading, than to desert it for needy and bewildered Demus— 


Cleon will find it a 


ei 5€ mor’ eis Gypdy ovTOS ameAOwy eipnvaios diaTpily 
kal xidpa daywy avabappion, 


more difficult matter to pares the ‘‘dapes inemtas” of Horace, 


deceive him. With ddamava of the pre- LEpode ii. 48, a phrase found also in Virg. 
ceding line, the same commentator com- Georg. iv. 133. 
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noe; TooP ras didagov, @ Oewv evvovoTare. 


a \ \ 49 YA I / a 
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S y \ > \ Oo? / 
® copwoTator yewpryol, Tawa o1 Evviere 


> a / LOK A 
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eta ITepixréns poBnOeis puny weTaoxor THS TUYNS, 
\ Uh C lal x \ \ 3 x 7 
Tas pucELS Lua SEedOLK@S Kal TOY aAUTOOAE TpoTrOD, 


mplv Tabety TL dewwov avTos e&epreEE THY TOAL, 


éuBarov omwOhpa uixpov Meyapixod wndicpatos 


3) UA la) Vi e/ lal lal 
eEepvonceyv TOTOUTOY TONELOV WOTE TO KATTV@ 
e t 
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/ a 7 b] n if $) 
mavtas” EXdnvas SaKpicoat, Tos T Exel TOUS T evOdOe. 


as © dak TO Tp@ToV HKova, Eyodynoev auTrEdOS 


\ , AN (< ry ee) a > / / 
Kat Tos TANYEls UT Opyns avTeNaKkticev TriO@ 


OUKET 7 OVOELS O TaVCMD, Hoe O HdaviteTo. 








603. raya dy Evviere “Pyyar’.] This 
seems to have been a very favourite ex- 
pression. The Scholiast cites from Archi- 
lochus and Cratinus, 7 Aurepynres mroNirat, 
rapa 61 Evviere “Pnyara, and Bergler adds 
from Eupolis, dAN dkover’ ® Cearai Taya 
kat Euvlere ‘Pyyara. 

605. Pevdias.] Plutarch, in his Life of 
Pericles, caps. 31, 32, after enumerating 
certain other alleged causes of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, proceeds to what, he says, 
is the worst (yepiorn) cause of all, but 
confirmed by the greatest amount of testi- 
mony, €xovoa mAetorovs paptupas. And 
he tells us that the enemies of Pericles 
wishing, before they attacked him person- 
ally, to test the feeling with which the 
Athenians would regard such attacks, 
began by accusing Phidias—a man very 
dear to, and of great influence with, 
Pericles—of having subtracted a part of 
the gold assigned him for the statue of 


Athene. And although Phidias escaped 
from that charge by weighing the gold, 
which, by the advice of Pericles, he had 
made up so that it could at once be severed 
from the other materials, yet falling into 
disgrace on the ground that he had, in the 
battle-scene on Athene’s shield, introduced 
likenesses of himself and Pericles, he was 
thrown into prison, and there died. As- 
pasia and Anaxagoras, the mistress and 
the teacher of Pericles, were next assailed, 
and Plutarch proceeds, as dé dia Bewdiov 
mpooenraioe [6 Hepixdens| ro Sno, poBn- 
Ocis ro StkaotHpiov, pedAdovta Tov méAEpov 
kat Umorupdpevoy e&€xavoev, edmifov d.a- 
okeddoew Ta eykAnpara. ‘The same story, 
with variations, is told by Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, xii. cap. 89, 

609. Meyapixév Wydioparos.| This 
was the famous interdict prohibiting the 
Megarians from all intercourse with any 
part of the Athenian empire (Thue. 1. 67 ; 
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Ah, but where has Peace been hiding all these long and weary hours? 

Hermes, teach us all the story, kindest of the heavenly Powers. 
Herm. O most sapient worthy farmers, listen now and understand, 

If you fain would learn the reason, why it was she left the land. 

Phidias began the mischief, having come to grief and shame, 

Pericles was next in order, fearing he might share the blame, 

Dreading much your hasty temper, and your savage bulldog ways, 

So before misfortune reached him, he contrived a flame to raise, 

By his Megara-enactment setting all the world ablaze. 

Such a bitter smoke ascended while the flames of war he blew, 

That from every eye in Hellas everywhere the tears it drew. 

Wailed the vine, and rent its branches, when the evil news it heard ; 

Butt on butt was dashed and shivered, by revenge and anger stirred ; 


There was none to stay the tumult; Peace in silence disappeared. 





Acharn. 532-4), That it was the imme- 
diate occasion of, or pretext for, the war is 
plain upon all the authorities. The issue 
between the Peloponnesian Confederacy 
and Athens was narrowed to this—Aye, 
or No? Would she, or would she not, 
rescind ro mept Meyapéeoy Wydiopa? If 
she would, px av yiyver Oa wodepor (Thue. 
1. 139). So Aristophanes, Ach. 535-9, and 
here. Andocides de Pace, p. 24, running 
through the military history of Athens, 
speaks of the first ten years of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War in the following terms :— 
Iladuy dca Meyapéas trodeunoavtes, Kal THY 
X@pay TunOnvae mpoeuevor, TOAA@Y ayabay 
otepnOevres, avOus tiv eipnyny éeromodpeba. 
Diodorus Siculus (xii. 39) and Plutarch 
(Pericles, cap. 29) both treat 7d Meyapixoy 
Wndiopa as the point upon which the 
issue of peace and war depended ; and it is 
clear, as well from the narrative of Thucy- 


dides as from the anecdotes collected by 
Plutarch, that it required all the authority 
and all the commanding eloquence of 
Pericles to restrain the Athenians from 
yielding the point. 

611. mavras “"EXAnvas Saxptoa.| This 
statement, though not really inconsistent 
with, yet forms a curious commentary 
upon, the famous and honourable death- 
bed boast of Pericles, that no Athenian 
had, by any act of his, been obliged to put 
on mourning, ovdels dv eue peday ipartioy 
mepteBadero.—Plutarch, Pericles, cap. 38. 

612. #xovo’.]| The Ravenna MS. reads 
akovoa, invita, which is adopted by Bekker, 
Dindorf, Holden, Bergk, and Meineke; 
but, on the whole, I prefer #xovce, as pre- 
serving more distinctly the connexion 
between the Megaric enactment and the 
outbreak of the war. 
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lO) \ b) / / ba a , 
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TavT eunyavavt eb vuty, Tovs phopovs hoPovpevat, 
lal / \ 
KaveTrevOov TOV AaKkwvarv Tous meyicToUS YpHwacL. 


CAND e/a ash; > fa) \ I 
ot & at ovTEes alaoypoKepoets Kal SvetpwvoEevor 


/ wy 8) / > a \ J b] / 
THVO aTroppipavTes aloypwos TOV TONEMOV aYnpTTAacaV" 


5 ’ / / a an 4 / 
KATA TAKELWOV YE KEpon TOLS YEWPYOlS V KAKA 
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e \ >. iy > i J >’ / 
ai yap évOévd ad TpLNpEls avTLTLMMpovpevat 


> \ tel xX b) fo) \ 7, / 
ovdeV aiTlov av avdpav Tas Kpadas KaTHaOLov. 








621. rovs dédpovs.| It is unnecessary 
here to trace the steps whereby Athens, 
from being merely prima inter pares, the 
First City in a Free Confederacy, all the 
members of which contributed alike to 
the common treasury kept at Delos for 
Panhellenic purposes, had developed into 
a superior inter imferiores, a Mistress 
ruling over subordinate Allies, exacting 
tribute, Pédpovs, as a due to herself, issuing 
orders at her pleasure, and enforcing them 
with jealous severity. That one Hellenic 
state should reduce others into the con- 
dition of tributaries, troreets pdopou (see 
Thue. i. 19), was a phenomenon so repug- 
nant to Hellenic sentiments, that Athens 
was universally regarded by both friends 
and foes in the light of a Tyrant city 
(Thue. i. 122, 124, ii. 68, iii. 87); and the 
avowed object of the Peloponnesians in 
entering upon the war was to put an end 
to what they considered an unnatural 
usurpation, and to leave every Hellenic 


city free. So eager were the tributaries to 


shake off the yoke, that, shortly before 
the Peloponnesian War, we read of a whole 
maritime population giving up their 
homes and migrating inland, where it was 
hoped that the arm of Athens could not 
reach them (Thue. i. 58). Thucydides 
does not actually mention that they em- 
ployed bribes to induce the Spartans to 
commence the war; but he tells us (a. 58) 
that the Potideans, whom he calls éuppd- 
xous dédpov vmoredcts of Athens, managed 
matters so well at Sparta, that they 
obtained from the highest Lacedamonians 
a promise that, if the Athenians touched 
Potida, the Spartan armies should be led 
into Attica. 

623. aioypokepdets Kai Sdrecp@rvdEevor. | 
Bergler refers to HKurip. sndrom. 4651, 
where Andromache, appealing to the can- 
dour of the Spartans, asks, “Are ye not 
The epithet drepavd- 
Eevor is supposed to allude to the evnracia 
of Sparta. That that harsh institution 
was keenly resented by the other Hellenic 


ain pokepoets ?” 


THE PEACE. 65 


Trya. By Apollo I had never heard these simple facts narrated, 
No, nor knew she was so closely to our Phidias related. 


CHOoR. 


No, nor I, till just this moment: that is why she looks so fair. 


Goodness me! how many things escape our notice I declare. 
Herm. Then when once the subject cities, over whom ye bare the sway, 

Saw you at each other snarling, growling angrier day by day, 

To escape the contributions, every willing nerve they strained, 

And the chief Laconian leaders by enormous bribes they gained. 

These at once for filthy lucre, guest-deluders as they are, 

Hustling out this gracious lady, greedily embraced the War. 

But from this their own advantage ruin to their farmers came ; 

For from hence the eager gallies sailing forth with vengeful aim, 

Swallowed up the figs of people who were not, perchance, to blame. 





states, may perhaps be gathered from the 
reply dictated by Pericles to the Spartan 
ultimatum, Meyapéas édcopey ayopa kai 
Aipeoe xpncOa, hy Kail Aaxedapovor Eevn- 
Naclas py) Toot pyTe uay pyre Tov 
nuetepov Evupayov.—Thue. i. 144. 

624. aynpmacay.| For they refused the 
offers of Athens to refer all matters in 
dispute to arbitration, and acted upon the 
advice of the Corinthians, pi dxveiy rov 
modepov avr’ eipnyns peradapBavew (Thue. 
i. 120). In after years, when the fortunes 
of war had turned against them, they 
acknowledged that they had been too pre- 
cipitate in commencing it (Thue. vii. 18). 

625. raxeiveyv.| That is, of course, ray 
peyiorey, not, as Richter explains it, réy 
modepouvrwyv. Aristophanes is distinguish- 
ing between the leading men and the 
peasant-farmers of Laconia: the former, 
he says, gained by the war, for they 
were bribed to commence it ; it ruined the 
latter, for their lands were ravaged by the 
Athenian forays. Pericles (Thue. i. 142) 


calls the Peloponnesians in general dydpes 
yeapyol. 

626. ayturyue@potpevat.]| Before the war 
commenced, Pericles had laid it down as a 
maxim of policy, jy emi rv xopay nuev meCH 
low, nets emt THY exeivoy TAEVTOUpeOa.— 
Thue. 1,148. And accordingly it was while 
the Peloponnesians were yet in Attica on 
their first invasion, and while the whole 
city was in an uproar, as Mr. Mitford 
expresses it, about the devastation of 
Acharnex, that the Athenians sent out their 
first retaliatory fleet to ravage the coasts of 
Peloponnesus (Thue. ii. 23). And thence- 
forward, in every succeeding year, even 
after the Laconian invasions of Attica had 
been stopped by the threat of executing the 
Sphacterian prisoners, the Athenian triremes 
were constantly darting in upon the un- 
guarded shores of Peloponnesus, revenging 
not upon the Laconian leaders, but upon 
the Laconian villagers, “ who were not, per- 
chance, to blame,” the damage which Attica 
had sustained from the invading armies. 
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éuBarovtes EEuedipuvov Kurédnv aTroNecav. 


EP. 


Kata & ws €x TOV aypov EvvirOev obpyarns News, 


N y iA \ SEN > > / 
TOV TPOTTOY TWAOULEVOS TOV AUTOV OUK EwavOaveD, 


3 > oN 4 / an 
GNN aT wv avev yuyYapToV Kal Prov Tas laxyddas 


” \ \ J e Q\ s 5 
EBreTrev Trpos TOUS AEyovTAS* Ol OE YLyV@aKOVTES €D 


\ / > la) b) la) > / 
Tovs TévnTas aobevovyTas KaTTOpobYTAas aXpiTor, 


/ \ A ay, \ \ / 
THVOE LEV OLKPOls EwOovY THY, Decoy KEeKpaypLacW, 


ToAaKs pavetcav avTny THASE THS YOpas TOOe, 


na \ / J \ a \ 
TOV O€ TUUMAYwV EcELoY TOUS TrayEls Kal TAOVaLOUS, 


Say: XN / ¢e a \ f 
aitias dv mpoaTiOévtes, ws ppovot Ta Bpacioov. 
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AS a an 7 
iT QV UMels TOUTOV WoTrEp KUViOU éoTTAaPATTETE 


629. &&€xoWwav.] How bitterly the 
Athenians resented the cutting down of 
their vines and fig-trees, and the devasta- 
tion of their country-homes, may be seen 
as well in the impressive language of 
Thucydides (ii. 21) as from numberless 
passages in the extant plays of Aristo- 
phanes. ‘“ Peace!” say the choleric Achar- 
nians, in indignation (Ach. 183), ‘* what! 
when they have cut down our vines!” 
“T too hate the Lacedzemonians with all 
my heart,” says Diceopolis, kayo yap 
€oti dprédia Kekoppeva. Andocides (see 
note on 609 supr.) speaks of this devasta- 
tion as the most noteworthy event of the 
Archidamian War. It was, in truth, the 
common practice in Greek warfare; but 
the existing generation of Athenians had 
never drunk the bitter cup before, and 
they, of all the Hellenic peoples, were most 
wedded to a country life. The Mosaic 
Law forbade the practice (Deut. xx. 19); 


and so, as among Hellenic combatants, did 
Plato in his Republic, v. 471. 

633. Tov Tpdmov meodovpevos k.T.Ar.] 
This phrase has been universally, and, I 
think, very strangely, misinterpreted. 
Nothing can be clearer than its meaning. 
Aristophanes has just shown that the 
Laconian farmers had been sold by their 
leaders, and now he adds, that the Attic 
farmers, when they came flocking in from 
all the villages to Athens, did not observe 
(for I think that eudvOavey is better than 
the other reading éAdvOavev) that they too 
were being sold by theirs, in just the same 
way, ?. e. “eodem modo quo Lacones.” 
Yet Bergler' and Brunck translate it, 
“eodem modo quo urbani;” Bothe, “ eo- 
dem modo ut antea cum ipsi in agris 
degerent;” and others, otherwise. With 
the phrase itself Bergler aptly compares 
Acharnians, 3870-4. The word ioyddas in 
the next line seems to refer to the donatives 


CHorR. 


Herm. 


Pri oe nA CH, 67 


Tre. Very justly, very justly! richly had they earned the blow, 
Lopping down the dusky fig-tree I had loved and nurtured so. 


Very justly, very justly! smce my great capacious bin, 


Ugh! the rascals came across it, took a stone, and stove it in. 


Then your labouring population, flocking in from vale and plain, 
Never dreamed that, like the others, they themselves were sold for gain 


b) 


But as having lost their grape-stones, and desiring figs to get, 
Every one his rapt attention on the public speakers set ; 
These beheld you poor and famished, lacking all your home supplies, 


Straight they pitchforked out the Goddess, scouting her with yells and cries, 


Whensoe’er (for much she loved you) back she turned with wistful eyes. 
Then with suits they vexed and harassed your substantial rich allies, 
Whispering in your ear, “ The fellow leans to Brasidas,” and you 

Like a pack of hounds in chorus on the quivering victim flew. 


which the orators obtained for the hungry 
populace. 

637. dixpois éwOovy.| These words are 
to be taken together as constituting one 
idea, they pitchforked her out with yells; 
not as Fritzsche on Thesm. 1011 says, 
clamoribus tanquam furcis, which would 
be a strange comparison. The phrase is 
, 2 common one; and Florent Chretien and 
Bergler have already cited the duxpavors 
e£emOer of Lucian’s Timon; the /fwrcillis 
ejiciunt of Catullus; and the Naturam ex- 
pelles furca’ of Horace. Avriy in the 
succeeding line means “ of herself, of her 
own accord.” 


640. ra Bpacidov.]| Thucydides pic- 





tures, in very forcible language, the pro- 
digious agitation and sympathy which the 
operations of Brasidas on the N.W. coast 
of the Aigean excited amongst the Athenian 
tributaries. All were on the alert, each 
wishing to be the first to revolt (iv. 108). 
And Athens, though vigilant and energetic 
as ever, was yet full of alarm and suspicion, 
not knowing on whom to depend. That 
an ally was “leaning to Brasidas” was an 
intimation requiring, and sure to receive, 
immediate attention. In Wasps, 473, the 
foiled and irritated dicasts, passing in their 
wrath from the trochaic to the abrupt 
gasping cretic metre, at once charge their 
opponent with Brasidean sympathies : 


gol Adyous, & witddnue kal povapyxlas épacra, 
Kat tvvay Bpaclda, kal popay kpdomeda 
OTEUUaToV, Thy O imhyny akoupoy Tpépwy ; 
Words with THEE, thou people-hater! and with Brasidas, thou traitor, 


Hand and glove! 
Yes and show Beard and hair, 


You who dare Woolly fringed Clothes to wear, 
Left to grow, 


Everywhere ! 


oe 
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643. dvaBddou.] dvyti tov eimeiy mapa- tothe realms below. The words pr Eve 
Baro, ws emt rpodys, SiaBadour etme Sia refer rather to what Hermes is about to 
rovs SvaBadXovras.—Scholiast. say, than to what he has already said. 

650. ods.] In his well-known character But, as the Scholiast remarks, Trygzeus, 
of yAdos and conductor of departed spirits under pretence of forbidding Hermes to 


Hee, PBA CU: 69 


Yea, the City, sick and pallid, shivering with disease and fright, 

Any calumny they cast her, ate with ravenous appetite. 

Till at last your friends perceiving whence their heavy wounds arose, 
Stopped with gold the mouths of speakers who were such disastrous foes. 
Thus the scoundrels throve and prospered: whilst distracted Hellas came 
‘Unobserved to wrack and ruin: but the fellow most to blame 

Was a tanner. Trya. Softly, softly, Hermes master, say not so ; 

Let the man remain in silence, wheresoe’er he is, below ; 

For the man is ours no longer: he is all your own, you know ; 


Herm. 


Trya. 
Herm. 


TRyG. 


Therefore whatsoe’er you call him, 

Knave and slave while yet amongst us, 

Wrangler, jangler, false accuser, 

Troubler, muddler, all-confuser 

You will all these names be calling 

One who now is yours alone. 

(To Peace.) 
But tell me, lady, why you stand so mute? 
Oh, she won’t speak one word before this audience : 
No, no; they’ve wronged her far too much for that. 
Then won’t she whisper, all alone, to you ? 
Will you, my dearest, speak your thoughts to me? 
Come, of all ladies most shield-handle-hating. 
(Affects to listen.) 
Yes, good; that’s their offence: I understand. 
Listen, spectators, why she blames you so. 
She says that after that affair in Pylus 
She came, unbidden, with a chest of treaties, 
And thrice you blackballed her in full assembly. 
We erred in that; but, lady, pardon us, 
For then our wits were swaddled up in skins. 


revile the dead, takes the opportunity of 669. oxvrecwv.] This word involves a 
doing it himself to his heart’s content. two-fold allusion: first, to the tanning 
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ce / > aA / PH) ’ / 
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> a a e/ SRA 
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‘LrrépBodos vov Todt’ Eyer TO ywpiov. 
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EP. 
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A a \ b) 
GATOp@V O Onmos ETLTPOTTOV Kal YUpVOS BV 


n / No ye / 
TOUTOV TEWS TOV avopa TEPLECMOATO. 


EP. 


TP. evBovdotepos yevnoopucOa. 


trade of Cleon ; and secondly, to the shields, 
scuta, which were made of hides. On the 
proposals for peace which were offered by 
Sparta, pera ray IIvA@, see note on 212 
supr.: that Cleon was mainly instrumental 
in obtaining their rejection, we are told in 
Thue. iv. 21; Knights, 795, etc. And see 
note on 261 supra. 

678. dmoBoXtpaios.| mapa 76 aroBaXeiy 
ra OmAa, as the Scholiast says (see note on 
446 supr.), with a play on the word tzroBo- 
Aipatos, a supposititious child. See Plato 
Republic, vii. 
TOUT@Y eoTl ToYV PacKOYTwV yovEewy. 

680. Aldov rod ’y TH muKvi.] The Pnyx 


537 E, wUmroBodtpatos—ov 


a iy / an? a a / 
TOS ovv EvvOlTEL TAVT , EPWTA, TH TOAEL ; 


EP. tpore rin ; 


is admirably described by Wordsworth 
(Athens and Attica, chap. x.) from per- 
sonal observation. ‘The limestone rock, 
upon which Athens stands, is constantly 
protruding through its meagre superstra- 
tum of soil, like the bones of an emaci- 
ated body (to use the simile of Plato, 
Critias, 111 3B), through its torn and 
shrivelled skin. Athenian ingenuity 
adapted this geological formation to ar- 
chitectural purposes, and everywhere the 
living rock is itself hewn into theatres, 
seats, steps, walls, cisterns, and the like. 
The Pnyx may be roughly described as a 
semicircular area, along the chord of which 


PE By. PE AC EH. (p! 


Herm. Well then, attend to what she asks me now. 
Who in your city loves her least ? and who 
Loves her the best and shrinks from fighting most ? 
Trye. Cleonymus, I think, by far the most. 
Herm. What sort of man is this Cleonymus 
In military matters ? Trye. Excellent : 
Only he’s not his so-called father’s son ; 
For if he goes to battle, in a trice 
He proves himself a castaway - of shields. 
Herm. Still further listen what she asks me now. 
Who is it now that sways the assembly stone ? 
Trye. Hyperbolus at present holds the place. 
But how now, Mistress? Why avert your eyes ? 
Herm. She turns away in anger from the people, 
For taking to itself so vile a leader. 
Trya. He’s a mere makeshift: we'll not use him now. 
"Twas that the people, bare and stripped of leaders, 
Just caught him up to gird itself withal. 
Herm. She asks how this can benefit the state. 
Trye. “Twill make our counsels brighter. 


ran a projecting ridge of this solid rock. 
In the centre of the ridge (and therefore 
nearly where the centre of the circle would 
be), there juts out a prominent piece of 
rock, 10 or 12 feet high, which is hewn 
into the pulpit or rostra from which the 
Athenian orators addressed the assembly 
in the area before them. ‘This was the 
famous Bema or Pnyx-stone. The Pnyx 
derived its.name either from the crowds 
which thronged together there, amd rov 
mukvovaba Tovs avdpas ev TH exkAnoia, OF 
from the closely-packed stones which 
propped up a sloping part of the arc, so as 
to keep it from lapsing down into the 


Herm. Will it? how? 


valley of the Agora beneath it, mapa tiv 
Tov AUbav muKvdtnta. See also Schomann’s 
Assemblies, Book I. chap. ii. Taking the 
Bema as the centre, the radius of the circle 
varied from 60 to 80 yards. 

681. ‘YmépBoros.] The character of 
Hyperbolus the lamp-maker, the dema- 
gogue who succeeded Cleon in the favour 
of the Athenian people, is pithily and ex- 
pressively described by his contemporaries 
Aristophanes and Thucydides. The former 
styles him here rovnpdov mpoorarny, and in 
Knights, 1804, pox@npdv avdpa, while 
Thucydides (vii. 73) merely notices him 
as a poxOnpoy avOperop. 
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697. Siyuwvidyns.| Simonides was, as the 
Scholiast observes, the first poet who wrote 
for hire, and many tales are current about 
the mercenary spirit in which he practised 
the “joyous Art.” But nowhere else, I 
believe, is a charge of this kind brought 
against Sophocles; the Scholiasts are ut- 
terly at a loss to account for it; and it 
seems so inconsistent with all that we 
know of his character ; with that fondness 
for pleasure and social enjoyments, to 
which he gave free rein, even émi dvcpais 
Tov Biov, in the very evening of his life, 
and about which Athenzeus (Book xiii.) 
collects so many scandalous anecdotes ; 
with that easy and accommodating dispo- 
sition—evcoAta—which distinguished him 
his whole life through, and which Aristo- 
phanes supposed him to have carried into 
his grave (Frogs, 82); and even with the 
dubious tradition which the writer of his 
life records about the domestic troubles of 


his old age; that I cannot help suspecting 
that these lines are intended to be not a 
personal satire upon his actual character, 
but an allusion to something with which 
we are unacquainted, to some passing inci- 
dent in the poet’s life, or to some expres- 
sion in his plays. ‘The Scholiast refers to 
a proverb, ©eov OéNovros Kady emt pumos 
mréos, With God to aid, you might put 
to sea upon a hurdle. 

700. Kparivos.] This is but a continu- 
ation of the old joke about the convivial 
habits of Cratinus. In Knights, 526-536, 
Aristophanes, affecting to consider him in 
his dotage, declared it a shame that he 
should be left to wander about like a 
drunken piper, he who, for his past ser- 
vices, was worthy (not Seirveiy, as others, 
but) wive in the Prytaneum. But in the 
following year the jovial old Poet turned 
the laugh against his rival by his cele- 
brated Play of the Flagon, Mvrivn, which 


THE PEACE. 73 


Trye. What sort of things ? 


Herm. How? 


Trye. He’s grown so old and sordid, 


Trya. No; he perished 
Herm. How so? 


Trya. Because he deals in lamps: before he came 
We all were groping in the dark, but now 
His lamps may give our council-board some light. 
Herm. Oh! oh! 
What things she wants to know! 
Herm. All the old things existing when she left. 
And first, she asks if Sophocles be well. 
Trye. He’s well, but strangely metamorphosed. 
Trye. He’s now Simonides, not Sophocles. 
Herm. What do you mean ? 
He'd put to sea upon a sieve for money. 
Herm. Lives the old wit Cratinus ? 
When the Laconians made their raid. 
Trye. Swooned dead away: he could not bear to see 


A jolly butt of wine all smashed and wasted. 
Much, much beside we've suffered ; wherefore, lady, 


carried off the prize from the Kévvos of 
Ameipsias, and the Clouds of Aristophanes, 
In this Play he represented the Flagon as 
the mistress who had seduced him from 
his first and lawful love, the Comic Muse ; 
and it was here, in all probability, that he 
eave utterance to the sentiment recorded 
by Horace (Ep. I. xix. 1) condemnatory of 
the effusions of water-drinkers, "Ydwp dé 
mivev ovdev ay Texot copdv. See Miiller’s 
Literature, xxix. 1; Meineke’s Hist. Crit. 
i. 43 seq. The author of the Treatise on 
Longevity (Macrobii, in Lucian’s Works), 
sec. 25, says that Cratinus lived to 
the age of 97, and that he composed the 
Flagon mpos t@ Teer Tod Biov, dying not 
long afterwards, per ov odd eredevTa. 
The Scholiast on, Birds, 521, makes him 
survive that Play many years, and, al- 
though the Scholiast is of no authority in 
a matter of this sort, yet I doubt if it is 


right to look upon the lines before us as a 
conclusive proof that Cratinus was now 
dead. At all events there had been no 
Laconian invasion, to which his death 
could even in joke be referred; since the 


date of the Flagon, nor, indeed, for several 


years earlier, the Spartans having been 
deterred from sending an army into Attica 
by the threat that, if they did so, the 
Sphacterian prisoners should be put to 
death. It may be, therefore, that Aristo- 
phanes is merely alluding in jest to the 
old invasions (rdpyata, as he says supr. 694), 
intending, as he before celebrated prema- 
turely the dotage, so now to celebrate 
prematurely the obsequies, of his merry 
old rival, The humour of the passage 
would certainly not be lessened by the 
circumstance that Cratinus was still alive, 
perhaps sitting in the theatre, possibly a 
rival exhibitor at this very contest. 
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ec b] > / b] iy / b) >) , / 
WoT ovdéTrOT, @ SéaTrow’, adnooperOa Gov. 
(Ot vuv, ert TovToLs THY Orropav NauBave 
yuvatka cavT@ THVdE KAT ev TOS aypots 
TavtTn Evvoixay €xTroLov cavT@ Botpus. 
@ pirtatn, Sedp’ ENOE Kal Sos poe KUOAL. 
ap av BraBhvat ova ypovou TL cou SoKa, 
@ déa7r00’ “Epuh, ths ‘Omr@pas Kateddaas ; 
x ” fade tJ 5) / Uf 
ovK, el ye KUKEwY’ ErruTriols BANYOvViaL. 
Gdn ws TaytoTta THVSE THY Oewpiav 
aTayaye TH BovrAn AaBe@v, homép ToT’ Hv. 
gS IL \ \ a / 
@ pakapia BovrAn ov THS Oewpias, 
dcov podyces Comov jMepov TPLOV, 
boas O€ KaTéder yodLKas EpOas Kal Kpéa. 
adn’, @ Pid’ “Eph, xatpe woddd. EP. kai ov ye, 
avOpwre, yaipwy ame Kal péuvnood pov. 

3 / , by b) 7 b Sng) / 
@ KavOap, oikad olkad’ atroTreT@peOa. 
ovK evOdad, @ TAY, EoTL. TP. rot yap otyerar ; 
ud’ dppat éMov Znvos aotpatnpoped. 

mo0ev ovv 0 TAnmeV evOAd EEL ouTIa ; 

\ a / ’ / IZ 
Thv Tov Lavupnoous auBpociay oitjoetat. 
TOS OAT ey@ KaTaBynooma ; EP. @dppet, cadros" 
THOL Tap’ avTiy THv Oeov. TP. Sdetp’, & Kopat, 
4 (Ae > lee) \ la) id \ / 
érrecOov ap’ €mot OatTov, @s TOKO TavU 


a a J 9 if 
ToovvTEs Umas avapmévoud éeaTUKOTES. 


XO, arn it yalpwrr nucis d€ Tews TUSE TA TKEVN TrapadoVTES 


708. orpus. | 
adda Tovs Borpus dca thy ’Ora@pay.—Scho- 


> “y \ r 
OvK ele TOUS matdas, 


Scholiast explains dpBpociav 


again, is a line from that Play. 
by ray 


705 


710 


120 


720 


The 


liast. Tpvyatos the vinter is to marry 
Ormpay the vintage. Oewpia is to be 
given over to the Council, 7 yap Bovdr, 
says the Scholiast, ras Oewpias €&émeprre. 
722. ip dppar’.| Returning to the 
subject of the beetle, Aristophanes recurs 
also to the Bellerophon of Euripides, This, 


KOTpov, OTL ovTOS pdvos Oynrdbs ev Oecois. 

726. rndt.} Hermes points to the con- 
cealed staircase, whereby Peace and her 
handmaids had ascended, and close to the 
summit of which the image of Peace was 
stationed. See notes on 173 and 520 
supra. 
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We'll never never let you go again. 


Herm. And do you 


Trye. Why, where’s he gone to? 


Herm. Then on these terms I'll give you Harvesthome 
To be your bride and partner in your fields. 
Take her to wife, and propagate young vines. 
Tryc. O Harvesthome! come here and let me kiss you. 
But, Hermes, won’t it hurt me if I make 
Too free with fruits of Harvesthome at first ? 
Herm. Not if you add a dose of penny-royal. 
But, since you're going, please to take Mayfair 
Back to the Council, whose of old she was. 
Trye¢. O happy Council to possess Mayfair ! 
O what a three-days’ carnival you'll have! 
What soup! what tripe! what delicate tender meat! 
But fare thee well, dear Hermes. 
Farewell, dear mortal, and remember me. 
Trye. Home, home, my beetle! let us now fly home. 
Herm. Your beetle’s gone, my friend. 
Herm. Yoked to the car of Zeus, he bears the thunder. 
Trye. What will he get to eat, poor creature, there? 
Herm. Why, Ganymede’s ambrosia, to be sure. 
Trye. And how shall I get down? 


There, by the side of Peace. 


Herm. O well enough. 


Trre. Now girls, now girls, 


Keep close to me: our youngsters I well know 
Ave sore all over for the love of you. 


729. GArAN tO xaipov.}] Whilst the 
scenes are being shifted back, so as again 
to represent the house of Trygzus, the 
Chorus, handing over to the theatrical 
attendants the implements employed in 
the recovery of Peace, advance towards 
the audience, and deliver the PARABASIS. 
IlapaBacuy exadovy aro Tod rapaBaivery Tov 


> ~ 7 
XOpov amd THs vevomiopEevns OTaGEws eis THY 


Cuor. Yes, go, and good fortune escort you, my friend ; meanwhile the machines and the wraps 





KatavTiKpv Tov Oedrpov oWiv.—Scholiast. 
The Parabasis before us consists of the 
Commation, or introductory verses, 729- 
733; the Parabasis proper, 734-764; the 
Pnigos or Macron, 765-774 ; the Strophe, 
775-796, and Antistrophe, 797-817. The 
Epirrhema, or system of sixteen trochaic 
tetrameters, which should have followed 
the Strophe, and the Antepirrhema, or 


no 


16 EIPHNH. 


nn > / Leos 
Tots AakoAovOols Sapev cwbEW, WS ci@Oact WadoTa . 730 
\ \ \ A J a 
Tepl TAS OKNVAS TAELTTOL KAETTAL KUTPTACELY KAL KAKOTFOLEL. 
b) \ / roi) an 5 na an 
ahha puraTreTe TAVT avdpelws: Hmets 0 av Totat OeaTais, 
A Yj CQ\ / ’ / la) 
HV EYOMEV OOOV, NOYoV EiTMpMEV, YHTTOTA VOUS AUTOS EXEL YE. 
n \ 7 \ ¢€ / oy i \ 
Xphv pev TUTTEw Tovs paoovyous, el TLS KWpw@doTOLNTIS 
Caan b) t \ \ / \ D) a 5) / 6 
auTov éTHVvEL TpOsS TO PéaTpov TrapaBas év Tots avaTraiaToLs. 735 
> 09 See! A , \ or ” 
el 0 ovV ELKOS TiVa TiHoaL, OvyaTEp Atos, daTIs apieTosS 
/ > / \ Ye / 
KWUMOOOLOdTKANOS aVOpwTTOY Kal KNELVOTATOS YEyEVNTAL, 
/ > o) Ls / a 
a&tos eival dno’ evroylas weyaAns o OuwagKados HuUdv. 
a \ \ \ / 
TPOTOV MEV yap TOUS avTLTadAOUS moves avOpwTraV KaTéTTAVE EV 
2 Woke J 57 aN \ a Ni n 
ELS TA PAKLA TKOTTOVTAS aEl Kal Tois PUEtpav ToNemovvTas TAO 
, b) (¢ / \ / N\ \ la) >’ / 
tous 0 “Hpaxdéas Tovs watTovtTas, Kal Tovs TeLWaVTAas éKEivoUs, 
\ a \ / 
Tous hevyovtas KakaTaT@vTas Kal TUTTOMEVOUS ETLTNOES, , 
b] if 95139. / lal Ni \ if / 
éEnNac ATLUL@TAS TPOTOS, KAL TOVS OOVAOUS TrapéAUCED, 
A en / FAN \ / ee \ 
ods €Efryov KAdoVTAaS del, KAL TOUTOVS OVVEKA TOVOL, 
Tie Ag J / lal \ \ CoN) / 
iv 0 cvvdovAos oKarpas avTov Tas TANYAS, EiT AVEpOLTO, 745 
5 / / \ / Nee os ie \ >] / If 
@ Kaxodatpmov, TL TO Oépp’ ETrAaYeEs ; wav VaTpLXis eicéBarev cot 
5) \ \ A A y / \ A 
Els TAS TAEUPAS TTOAAT OTPATLA KAOEVOPOTOMNTE TO VOTOV ; 
rn / \ Ih > a 
TOLaUT ahedov Kaka Kal popTov Kal BaodoxyevpaT wyevvy, 
an / 3 3) 
ETOINTE TEXVNY MEYaAHY Hiv KaTTUPYwo OLKOCo“HTAS 
” / \ / \ / ’ 5) / ~ 
ETETLW MLEYANOLS KAL OLAVOLALS KAL TK@MMLATLW OVK ayopaiols. 750 


> > / ’ / Lat > \ fal 
ovK dLoTas avOpwrlaKkous KwoLMdOV OSE YuVatKas, 


similar system, which should have followed Porson Suppl. Pref. in Hee.), this is the 
the Antistrophe, are both omitted here; reading adopted by Brunck from one of the 
but they are supplied, together with afresh Parisian MSS. It is so feeble and mean- 
strophe and antistrophe, inf. 1127-1190. ingless that most modern editors have, by 

733. fv éyopev.] Except that I have combining the readings of the Ravenna and 
ventured to substitute y@méoa for yéoa Venetian MSS., introduced the halting 
re (“que scribere non poterat Atticus.”— verse— 


hv € | xouev 6 | Sdy Ad | yor ef | taper, | dca Te | vos €| xe, 


and suggest that Aristophanes may be _ satire in the opening lines of a Parabasis. 
here adopting the doggrel trochaics of As the verse stands, its meaning, if it has 
some contemporary poet. But he would any, must, I suppose, be “ Let us after our 
scarcely have adopted this method of accustomed fashion, address our Speech to 
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We'll give to our faithful attendants to guard, for a number of dissolute chaps 
Are sure to be lurking about on the stage, to pilfer and plunder and steal : 
Here, take them and watch them and keep them with care, while we to the audience reveal 
The mind of our Play, and whatever we may 
By our excellent genius be prompted to say. 
"TWERE proper and right for the Ushers to smite, if ever a bard, we confess, 
Were to fill with the praise of himself and his Plays this old anapeestic address. 
But if ever, O daughter of Zeus, it were fit with honour and praise to adorn 
A Chorus-Instructor, the ablest of men, the noblest that ever was born, 
Our Poet is free to acknowledge that he is deserving of high commendation : 
It was he that advancing, unaided, alone, compelled the immediate cessation 
Of the jokes which his rivals were cutting at rags, and the battles they waged with the lice. 
It was he that indignantly swept from the stage the paltry ignoble device 
Of a Heracles needy and seedy and greedy, a vagabond sturdy and stout, 
Now baking his bread, now swindling instead, now beaten and battered about. 
And freedom he gave to the lachrymose slave who was wont with a howl to rush in, 
and all for the sake of a joke which they make on the wounds that disfigure his skin: 
“Why, how now, my poor knave ?” so they baw to the slave, “has the whipcord invaded your back, 
Spreading havoc around, hacking trees to the ground, with a savage resistless attack ?” 
Such vulgar contemptible lumber at once he bade from the drama depart, 
And then, like an edifice stately and grand, he raised and ennobled the Art. 
High thoughts and high language he brought on the stage, a genius exalted and rare, 
Nor stooped with a scurrilous jest to assail some small-man-and-woman affair. 


the audience, and add whatever our intel- 
lect itself may suggest.” 

734. paBdovxous.] These were officers 
whose duty it was to enforce order and 
regularity at public spectacles. Thus, 
when Lichas stepped into the lists at 
Olympia, and crowned his victorious, cha- 
rioteer, Ud Toy paBdovxwy mAnyas €daBev. 
—Thue. v. 50. 

736. Ovyatep Atds.] This is rightly 
referred by Florent Chretien to Athens, 


for it is clearly she who was addressed in 
the elegy of Simonides, mentioned in the 
Scholiast, from which this line is bor- 
rowed. 

739. rovs dvtumddovs.] The Scholiast 
says that the ensuing criticisms are speci- 
ally directed against Eupolis, Cratinus, 
and others. But they must not be re- 
stricted to individual cases. A gluttonous 
Heracles was the stock joke of the comic 
poets (see Athenzeus x.1); and both in the 
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arn ‘Hpaxdéovs opyjv tw’ éxwv Totor weyictous émrexelpel, 
diaBas Bupcay dopas Sewas KaTrevras BopPopoOvpous. 
Kal TP@TOY MEV MAKOMAL TAVTWOV ALTO TO KapYapocovTt, 


ae la) Le a = 
od dewvoTatar pev at od0adpov Kovyns axtives €Xapror, 750 


e \ \ / \ / > / b lal 
ExaTov O€ KUKA@ Kehahal KoAaKwDV olp@&omEevoV Ey MaVTO 
Tept THY Keparyy, pwvipy O eiyev yapdopas OdEOpov TeTOKVIaS, 
if or 5) \ / / > if \ N / 
daoxns & dcpiv, Aapias dpxets amdUTOUS, TpwKTOV SE Kapivov. 
A > la) 
TovovTov Lowy Tépas ov KaTébeLa , GAN’ UTrép LwOV TrorewiCev 


5) rn oy \ A o- / ® v4 \ 
GAVTELYOV GEL KAL TOV ANNOY VNTWV. WY EWEKA VUVE 


760 


an na aan. \ / ia 
ATrOOODVAL LOL THY YAapLY Das ELKOS KAL pYNWoVas Etval. 


Kal yap TpoTepov mpakas KaTA vod OvXi TaaicTpas TrEPLVOTTaY 


A \ \ \ ’ 
Taioas éTElpwv, GAN apamevos THY TKEUIY EvOUS EY@poOU), 


a \ \ if 
mabp avidoas, TOAN evppavas, TavTa Tapacyeav Ta SéovTa. 


Birds and in the Frogs, Aristophanes him- 
self introduces the character. But his 
Heracles plays quite a subordinate part, 
and is not—as he suggests was the case in 
other comedies—the staple commodity of 
the Play. 

752. roiow peyioros.| The following 
description of Cleon is repeated, with but 
slight variation, from the Parabasis of the 
Wasps, 1030-1037. 

754, kapyapddovrt.] The epithet refers 
to the sharp, irregular, serrated teeth with 
which carnivora tear their food, as con- 
trasted with the even, regular, flat surfaces 
which render the teeth of other animals 
more adapted for grinding. Aristotle (Hist. 
Animal. ii. 38) defines kapyapdédovra to be 
Goa emaddadtret Tos OddvTas Tovs O€eis. 
Lycophron, in his obscure enigmatic style, 
speaks of Heracles as one dy yvrdbous more 
Tpireavos nuddae kapxapos kvwy (Cass. 34) 
where Tzetzes observes, Kapxapos, 6 kexa- 


paypévous €xwv rovs dddvras #rou Kexnvoras, 
and Canter adds, “Canes et pisces omnes 
carnivori asperos et serratos, non con- 
tinuos, habent dentes.” Homer and Hesiod 
frequently apply this epithet to dogs, and 
Theocritus (xxiv. 85) applies it to the 
wolf. The genus to which the terrible 
white shark belongs is called by naturalists 
Carcharodon, from the notched three- 
edged teeth which distinguish it. Aris- 
tophanes had already (Knights, 1017) 
called Cleon, or rather made him call him- 
self, a kuva Kapxapddoyra; and in line 765 
of the same play, he had already associated 
Cleon’s name with that of Cynna, who was 
a shameless Athenian prostitute. 

756. éxardv.] Mr. Paley (at Hesiod’s 
Theogony, 825) suggests that Aristophanes 
is here deriving his imagery from the de- 
scription there given of Typhceus ; a similar 
suggestion had previously been made by 
Mr. Mitchell at Wasps, 1088. 
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No, he at the mightiest quarry of all with the soul of a Heracles flew, 

And he braved the vile scent of the tan-pit, and went through foul-mouthed revilings for you. 
And I at the outset came down in the lists with the jagged-fanged monster to fight, 
Whose eyeballs were lurid and glaring with flames of Cynna’s detestable light ; 

And around his forehead the thin forked tongues of a hundred sycophants quiver, 

And his smell was the smell of a seal, and his voice was a brawling tempestuous River, 
And his hinder parts like a furnace appeared, and a goblin’s uncleansable liver. 

But I recked not the least for the look of the beast ; I never desponded or quailed, 

And I fought for the safety of you and the Isles; I gallantly fought and prevailed. 

You therefore should heed and remember the deed, and afford me my guerdon to-day, 
For I never went off to make love to the boys in the schools of athletic display 
Heretofore when I gained the theatrical prize: but I packed up my traps and departed, 
Having caused you great joy and but little annoy, and mightily pleased the true-hearted. 


758. Aapias.| The mythological history 
of Lamia is given by the Scholiast, who 
represents her as a Libyan princess, be- 
loved of Zeus. Hera, discovering the 
intrigue, deprived her of all her offspring 
as soon as they were born, and the child- 
less mother, roaming about in mad despair, 
endeavoured to indemnify herself for her 


bereavement by stealing the children of 
others; dua rovro, says the Scholiast, rat 
tas titOas expoBovoas ta Bpédn xareiv 
He adds, eidwXo- 
out Tivas Opyers Aauias: Ojdv yap. And 
with reference to @axns dopny, he cites 
Hom. Od. iv, 442— 


vee | > lal A / 
e7 autos Thy Aaptay, 


Saxdwy ddvoTpepewy drowTaTos d5uh. 


760. tév aA@v vycov.| There is no 
special allusion here, as Dindorf suggests, 
to Aigina: by ‘‘the other islands,” Aris- 
tophanes merely means the Athenian 
Empire. ”A)dAoyv is of course used in that 
redundant way, which Elmsley, ad id. 
Tyr. 7, illustrates by citing this passage 


and Plato’s Gorgias (473 c), tnd rév 
ToNT@y kal Tov GAXwv E€vav. 

763. maidas ereipwv.] This imputation, 
too, the Scholiast would fasten upon Eu- 
polis. With the succeeding line compare 
the opening of the Prologue to the Eunuch 
of Terence: 


Si quisquam est qui placere se studeant bonis 
Quam plurimis, et minime multos ledere, 
In his poeta hic nomen profitetur suum. 


The Prologue, both on the Roman and on 
the English stage, discharged an office 


humbler than, but not dissimilar to, that 
of the Athenian Parabasis. 
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aA \ 5 a 
Tpos TAUTA Ypewy civat pmeT eu“ovd 


765 


\ \ ” \ \ ta] 
Kal TOUS avopas Kal TovS Traidas* 


Kal Tots padaxKpotot Tapatwodpev 


/ \ an i} 
Evotrovidlew rept THs vixns. 


TAS yap TLS EpEl VIK@VTOS EL0d 


b) \ UY \ / 
Katt TpaTretn Kal Evptrocioss, 


770 


pépe TO haraxpe, Sos TO harakp@ 


la) / > \ > / 
TOV TPWYANIWV, KAL LN apaipeEer 


YEVVALOTATOU TOV TTOLNT@V 


> \ \ / BA 
avoOpos TO éTwTTOV EYOVTOS. 


A eye) 
Modoa, ov pev Todésous aT@cAapmevNn MET LOD 


Tou didou YopEevaor, 


/ la) / b] a n 
KANelovoea Oe@y TE yapous avopav Te daltas 


Kal Oanrias pakdpov: cot yap Tad €E apyns méret. 


TSO 


ay O€ ce Kapkivos édov 


aVTUBOAH META TOV TAlOwY YopEevoat, 


nO wTaKkove HT Ed- 


Ons cvvépOos avrtots, 


s 
aNAG vouive TavTas 


~1 
on 
on 


OPTUYAS OLKOYEVELS, YUALAVYEVAS OPXNTTAS 


767. qdadakpotor.] Aristophanes fre- 
quently alludes to his own premature 
baldness. Florent Chretien cites Plutarch, 
Symp. ii. 634, 


mkplavy adaipety SdoKovor 


TOV K@OPLK@Y evLoe THY 
TO OK@TTELY 
éavtovs, ws ’Apiotopavns eis tiv dada- 
In Knights, 550, speaking of 
himself as radiant with success, he de- 
scribes himself as qatdpoy dadprrovre 
perorm. And as the Scholiast on pér@or, 
inf. 774, observes Aaprrpoy dia thy cbada- 
kpornra, it would seem that he read, and 
it would be easy with Dindorf and others 
to substitute, Naympov or pacdpoy for avdpos 


KpoTnra. 


in that line. But avdpos is, I think, re- 
quired by the sense of the passage. 

775. Movoa.| In the following strophe 
and antistrophe I have endeavoured to 
reproduce in the translation the exact 
metrical system of the original. ‘The 
Scholiast tells us that the commencement 
both of the strophe and of the antistrophe 
is adapted from Stesichorus: but he does 
not point out in the strophe the particular 
expressions which were borrowed from the 
lyric poet. 

784. waidev.| The three sons of Car- 
cinus were both dancers and tragic poets : 


THE PEACE. 


81 


It is right then for all, young and old, great and small, 
Henceforth of my side and my party to be, 
And each bald-headed man should do all that he can 
That the prize be awarded to me. 
For be sure if this Play be triumphant to-day, 
That whene’er you recline at the feast or the wine, 
Your neighbour will say, 
“ Give this to the bald-head, give that to the bald-head, 
And take not away 
That sweetmeat, that cake, but present and bestow tt 
On the man with the brow of our wonderful Poet!” 
Muse having driven afar this terrible business of war, 
Join with Me the chorus. 
Come singing of Nuptials divine and earthly banquets, 
Singing the joys of the blessed: this of old to Thee belongs. 
But and if Carcinus coming, 
Ask thee to join with his sons in choral dances, 
Hearken not, come not, stand not 
As an ally beside them, 
Think of them all as merely 
Little domestical quails, ballet-dancers with wallet necks, 


their dwarfish ungainly figures, and their 
extraordinary contortions as they danced 
in their father’s choruses, were constant 
subjects for the mirth of Aristophanes. 
See especially the closing scene in the 
Wasps. They seem to have invented 
some mechanical contrivances to assist their 
efforts; for Xenocles, who was one of 
them, is, as the Scholiast observes, called 
by Plato Comicus Fevoxrdjns 6 dSodexapyy- 
xavos, and here we find them all described 
as pnxavobifas. 


788. dpruyas cixoyeveis.| Quails were 


M 


domesticated in great numbers at Athens, 
and trained for the sport of éprvyoxoria, 
which is described by Pollux ix. Segm. 
102, 108, 109. <A ring was drawn round 
the bird, which was then struck sharply on 
the head with the finger. If it stood its 
eround, its owner won: if it backed out 
of the ring, he lost. Sometimes the game 
was played for money; at other times, the 
bird itself was the stake. Quail-fighting 
was also much in vogue; as it is still, 
Buffon observes (Wood’s translation, xii. 
425, etc.) in Italy; and also in the East, 
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vavvodueis, opupadwv atrokvicpata, wnyavooipas. 


790 


Kal yap épacy’ 0 TaTnp 0 Tap édmidas 


eiye TO Opawa yadhy Tis 


us i > / 
éomépas amrayéar. 


795 


Toldde yp) Xapitov dapwopaTa KadKOMOV 


NX \ \ 
Tov Gopov TomTnHy 


€ a e/ b) \ \ lal \ 
bvety, Stav npwa pev Povy yedoov 


800 


ECowévn KEAASH, Yopov Sé un Mopotmos 


pndé Merdv@r0s, ob 62) 


where, to use the language of Mr. Curzon, 
in his Armenia, “quails are as plenty as 
flies.” They are game and pugnacious 
little birds: “ ecce coturnices inter sua 
prelia vivunt,” says Ovid ii. Amor. 6, 27; 
but Buffon, who collects much curious in- 
formation on the subject, remarks that 
they fight with their own species only, 
which implies jealousy rather than a tem- 
per naturally quarrelsome. And this seems 
to agree with the observations of Aristotle, 
Hist. Animal. ix. 9. Antiochus, the un- 
lucky lieutenant of Alcibiades, first gained 
his patron’s favour by capturing and re- 
storing to him a tame quail, which had 
escaped from its master’s robe in his flurry 
and delight at the applause which attended 
his first public appearance (Plutarch, Alcib. 
cap. 10). The Scholiast doubts whether 
the sons of Carcinus owe their soubriquet 
of tame quails to their appearance or to 
their tempers. Atheneus (ix. 48) ob- 
serves that Aristophanes has shortened the 
vin dprvyas to suit the metre. 


795. yadnv.| The Scholiast says that 
Carcinus had composed a Play called ‘ The 
Mice, which, though esteemed by its 
author one of his happiest efforts, yet 
proved a total failure. Its untimely fate 
is described, as if it had been in truth 
the animals whose name it bore, a witti- 
cism not dissimilar to that of the Emperor 
Augustus, who, when asked what had 
become of his Ajax (a tragedy which he 
had commenced to write, but had after- 
wards obliterated), replied, “ Jn spongiam 
incubuit,” in allusion to the fate of the 
hero falling on his sword.—Macrobius Sa- 
turnalia, ii. 4. 

797. roiade.] The strophe is immedi- 
ately followed by the antistrophe, ézet 
ov Keira pera&d TO emippnua, says the 
Scholiast. ‘The opening lines of the anti- 
strophe are adapted from a passage in the 
Oresteia of Stesichorus, which is arranged 
by Bp. Blomfield, ii. Mus. Crit. 266, as 
follows : 


ToLdde Xp) Xapitwy Sayopmara 
KaAALKOuw duveiy Ppvyioy wéAos ekeupdvTa 


aBpas tpos emepxomevov. 


And again éray jpos apa kedady xedLOwr. 
800. yeAwdey éCopevn.| Meineke, with- 


out the slightest reason, alters €{ouevn into 
Sopevn, (nSopevn, Bergk); but the MS. 
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Nipped from the droppings of goats, small, stunted, machinery-hunters. 
Yea, for their father declared that the drama which 
Passed all his hopes, in the evening 
By the cat was strangled. 
These are the songs of the fair sweet Graces with beautiful hair, 
Which it well beseemeth 
This poet of wisdom to chant, while softly resting 
Warbles the swallow of spring ; and Morsimus no chorus gains, 
No, nor Melanthius either. 


reading is better in itself, and is strongly 
confirmed by Frogs, 682. ‘‘ The swallow,” 
says Gilbert White (Selborne ii. 18), “is a 
delicate songster, and in soft and sunny 


weather sings both perching and flying, 
on trees in a kind of concert, and on chim- 
ney tops.” Chaucer (Cant. Tales, 3257), 
speaking in praise of a woman’s voice, says 


But of hire song, it was as loud and yerne 
As any swalow sitting on a berne. 


Artemidorus (ii. 66) describes the swal- 
low’s song as dopa evdorikdv kal Kedev- 
otikoy mpos epya. And he says that, while 
it is absent, all Nature is stagnant: é6ray 
dé 70 €ap mapaBady, TpeTn mpoetow tro- 
Secxvvovca Tay epywy ekaoTa, Kal Orap ye 
aivnrat, ovdéemote éoméepas abet, adn 
€wbey nAiov avicxovtos. “Eotw ovy ayaby 
Kal mpos épya Kal mpaéets, Kal mpos pov- 
oixny. A bronze swallow was, therefore, a 
fit symbol to place over a poet’s grave. See 
the Vita Sophoclis. 

801. yopdov dé py "xn. | For it was not 
every play which could be exhibited at the 
Dionysia, but only those which the presiding 
Archon had selected as worthy the allot- 
ment of a Chorus and the proper staff of 
actors. Thus, merely to be one of the 
selected exhibitors was in itself a consider- 
able success: mapa yap rots ’AO@nvaiors, 
says the Scholiast on Plato’s Republic, 
Book ti. ad fin., yopov ertyyavov kopa@dias 


Kal Tpay@dias Troinral ov TayTes, GAN oi evde- 
Kynouytes Kal Ookipacbevres d&tot. In Frogs, 
94, Aristophanes speaks of a multitude of 
poets,‘ who get one Chorus, and are heard 
no more,” & dpovda Barro, iv povoyv xopov 
AaBy. And it is said (though it is not per- 
haps quite certain whether in jest or earnest) 
that on one occasion, at least, Sophocles 
himself was refused a Chorus (Atheneus, 
xiv. cap. 48). In the Republic, ubi supr., 
Plato is citing from Auschylus a speech of 
Thetis, expressing sentiments which the 
philosopher esteems unworthy of a hea- 
venly speaker ; and he says that, if a poet 
uses such language as this about the Gods, 
we will take it ill, cai yopov od daaopev. 
802. Mépotpos—MeddvOr0s.] This is not 
the only occasion on which these two sorry 
tragedians are assailed by Aristophanes. “ If 
I hate thee not, set me to learn a play of 
Morsimus,” says Cleon (Knights, 401), by 
way of imprecation. And in Frogs, 101, 
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OI. i@t vuv, KaTevTré pot, 
TAAVOMEVOY TANV TAVTOD ; TP. ov, eb un yé Tov 
ruyas Sv’ 7) Tpets SiOvpapPodivacKkddov. 


TLS edpwv ; TP. Evverdéyovt’ avaBoras TroTepevat, 830 


those who have transcribed a speech of 
Morsimus, are classed in the shades below 
with parricides, perjurers, and the worst 
of villains. Melanthius is attacked in the 
Birds, and inf. 1009 he is mentioned as a 
glutton, which explains the use of the 
epithets dyropayot, ix@vodktpar below. The 
general, though by no means the universal, 
opinion of modern editors is that Morsimus 
was a brother of Melanthius, and is the 
person here spoken of as ddeAdds, but the 
Scholiasts do not favour this view, and 
we have no data for determining the ques- 
tion. 


819. as yaderdv.] The scene again, as 
at first, represents the exterior of the house 
of Trygeus. Trygeus himself appears, 
leading in Harvesthome and Mayfair. 

822. kaxonbecs. | 
elgrety puuxpoit.—Scholiast. 

825. ri 6’ émades;| The servant’s ques- 
tion, “How fared you?” merely refers to 
the general success of Trygaus in the 
object of his journey ; but Trygeeus chooses 
to understand it as meaning, “ What have 
you suffered ? ” 

829. didupapBodidackddwy. | The Scho- 
liast remarks that the dithyrambic poets 


avOumn\daéev avti Tov 
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Well I remember his shrill discordant chatter, 
When the tragedian’s chorus 
He and his brother tutored, 
Both of them being merely 


Gorgons, devourers of sweets, skate-worshippers, and harpies, 
Pests of old maids, rank fetid as goats, destroyers of fishes. 


TRYG. 


SERV. 
SERY. 


SERV. 


Thou having spit on them largely and heavily, 
Join in the festival dances, 

Heavenly Muse, beside me. 
O what a job it was to reach the Gods! 
I know I'm right fatigued in both my legs. 
How small ye seemed down here! why from above 
Methought ye looked as bad as bad could be, 
But here ye look considerably worse. 
What, master, you returned! §$Trya. So ’m informed. 
What have you got? Trye. Got? pains in both my legs. 
Faith! it’s a rare long way. Serv. Nay, tell me. Trya. What? 
Did you see any wandering in the air 


Besides yourself ? 


Trye. No; nothing much to speak of, 


Two or three souls of dithyrambic poets. 


SERV. What were they after? 


are constantly (auvvex@s) being satirized as 
drawing their inspiration from the clouds 
and air. And see Clouds, 833-3837 ; Birds, 
1384-90. The word dvaBodds in the next 
line is universally translated “ preludes,” 
but it would seem from Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 
i. ix. 1, that, as applied to dithyrambic 
poetry, it involves the idea of a long, con- 
tinuous, rambling ode, unconfined by stanza 
or strophe, and terminating only with the 
termination of its subject. Tiy dé éeéw 
avaykn eivat i) eipoperny Kal TO cuvdéopo 
pilav, Oorrep ai ev Tots OLvOupap Bots avaBodal- 


Trye. Flitting round for odes, 


i) KATEOTpawmevny Kal dpolay Tals TOY ap- 
Xaiav TomtTey avtiotpopors.— eyo dé 
eipoperny, 1) ovdev exer TeAos Kal? avTny, 
adv pn TO mpaypa eydpevov TedeLwO7.— 
KaTeoTpapevn O€ 1) Ev mepiddots. Kk. T. A. 
Twining (note 17 to the Poetics) remark- 
ing that, by advaBodai, Aristotle means the 
long, irregular, protracted odes of the more 
modern dithyrambic poets, as opposed to 
the old and simple poetry in stanzas, com- 
pares Cicero de Oratore, ili. 48. A specimen 
of these dithyrambic dvaBoAai is given in 
the Birds, ubi supr. 
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ovK av ett doinv TOV Gedy TpL@Bodor, 


5) noe ¢ A € y, 
El TOpVoBocKOUG WaTrEp nfLELS Ol MpoTOL. 


TP? 


832. d Aéeyovat.] Various passages bear- 
ing on this notion are collected by Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, in his treatise on 
the Astronomy of the Ancients, chap. v. 
sec. 15. It seems to have been a mere 
poetic fancy, and not a philosophic doctrine. 


XK 5) \ » A An 5) \ i / 
OUK, AANA KaKet CHOW ATO TOUTMY TLVES. 


850 


836. ’Aotov.] Referring, the Scholiast 
says, to an ode which lon of Chios (who 
seems to have died shortly before the date 
of this Play) had composed, and which 
commenced 


*Aotoy aepopoltay aorépa melvamev 


aeAlov AeuKomTépvya mpddpomov. 


Bentley (Epistle to Mill, ii. 308, Dyce) 
would read duepodoiray for depodoiray. 
838. dorepes. | The 
opinions of ancient observers on the sub- 
ject of falling stars and aerolites are col- 


Svarpexovres 


lected and discussed by Alex. von Hum- 
boldt, Cosmos iii. 419, seq. ed. Sabine. 
Modern science has not yet discovered a 
fully satisfactory answer to the servant’s 
question ; at present, the prevailing opinion 
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Those floating-on-high-in-the-airy-sky affairs. 
Serv. Then ’tisn’t true what people say about it, 
That when we die, we straightway turn to stars ? 
Trye. O yes it is. Serv. And who’s the star there now ? 
Trye. lon of Chios, who on earth composed 
| “Swate Mornin’ Starre,” and when he came there, all 
At once addressed him as Swate Mornin’ Starre. 
Serv. And did you learn about those falling stars 


Which sparkle as they run ? 


Tra. Yes, those are some 


Of the rich stars returning home from supper, 
Lanterns in hand, and in the lanterns fire. 

But take this girl at once, and lead her in; 
Deluge the bath, and make the water warm ; 
Then spread the nuptial couch for her and me: 
And when you've finished, hither come again. 
Meanwhile Pll give this other to the Council. 


SERV. Whence have you brought these maidens? 


Serv. I wouldn’t give a fourpence for the Gods 
If they keep brothels as we mortals do. 
Trye. No, no: yet even there some live by these. 


appears to be that there are innumerable 
small meteor-planets circulating round the 
sun, in an orbit which occasionally (and 
especially about the 10th of August and 
the 13th of November in every year) is 
crossed by the earth. See Sir John Her- 
schel’s Astronomy, secs. 898-905. Yet on 
that hypothesis one would have supposed 
that their collisions with the earth would 
be more frequent and more serious than is 
really the case. On the use of lanterns, 
imvovs, at Athens, see the first note to the 
ninth scene of Becker’s Charicles. 

843. vdwp.] The water in which the 


brides of Athens bathed was drawn from 
the fountain beside the Acropolis, which 
was originally called Callirhoe, and after- 
wards Enneacrounos (Thue. ii. 15 ; Pollux, 
ill. segm. 43). The bride with reference 
to whom these directions are given is, of 
course, Harvesthome: Mayfair is to be de- 
livered to the Council. 

850. ov« ddAd.| This is construed, “ No, 
not so bad as that: yet, even there, some 
get their living by these means.” ’Amo 
Tovrey is explained by Richter to be amé 
TeYv Tmopyvav vel rod TopyoBockeiv, but I 
think it must refer to Harvesthome and 


Tryce. Whence? from heaven. 
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Mayfair, and possibly to the offerings made 
to the Gods in the times of vintage, and 
on the occasion of public spectacles: just 
as both in the Birds, 1514-1520, etc., and 
in the Plutus, 1114-1123, etc., the Gods 
are represented as depending for their very 
existence upon the sacrifices offered upon 
their altars. 
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Ue vuv aTrooapev THVSE THY Ocwpiapv 
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862. pvpo.| For in ancient marriages 
the bridegroom (as well as the bride) was 
“perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, 
with all powders of the merchant.” pdpor- 
ow pupica otakrots émdray vipdny ayd- 
ynoOov.—Plutus, 529; whence Catullus, 
Ixi. 142, addresses a bridegroom as “ un- 
guentate.” The sesameé-cake was (from 


SERV. 


SERV. 


Trya. 


TRyG. 


CHOR. 


SERV. 


TryG. 


the prolific qualities of the sesamé, dca 76 
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Come on then, mistress: tell me, must I give her 
Nothing to eat ? Tre. O no, she will not touch 
Our wheat and barley bread: her wont has been 
To lap ambrosia with the Gods in heaven. 
Lap! we'll prepare her lap then here on earth. 
Cuor. O what a lucky old man! 
Truly the whole of your plan 
Prospers as well as it can. 
I really wonder what you'll say when I’m a bridegroom spruce and gay. 
Cuor. All men will gaze with delight. 
Old as you are you'll be quite 
Youthful and perfumed and bright. 
What, when you see her tender waist by these encircling arms embraced ? 
Why then we'll think you happier far than Carcinus’s twistlings are. 
Trye. And justly too, methinks, for I 
On beetleback essayed to fly, 
And rescued Hellas, worn with strife, 
And stored your life 
With pleasant joys of home and wife, 
With country mirth and leisure. 
Well, sir, the girl has bathed and looks divinely : 
They mix the puddings, and they’ve made the cakes ; 
Everything’s done: we only want the husband. 
Come then and let us give Mayfair at once 
Up to the Council. Serv. What do you say? Mayfair! 


the sons of Carcinus. See on 784 supr. 


modvyovoy, Menander apud Schol.) selected 
as the recognised wedding-cake at Athens. 

864. orpoBitev.] This word signifies 
any twisted or distorted object, a fircone, a 
top, or the like. It is here used rapa mpoo- 
Soxiay for waidev, in allusion to the twirls 
and contortions, or the strange figures of 


872. ravtnvi; ti dys.| This is the 
reading of the Venetian MS., except that 
the word ravrnvi is there annexed: to the 
speech of Trygzus. Ihave followed Bergk, 
Meineke, and Richter, in transferring it to 
the servant; but, even so, the verse is not 
quite satisfactory. 
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874. Bpavpovad.] Brauron was an 
Attic deme, frequently mentioned by old 
authors, and almost always in connexion 
with the great quinquennial festival which 
the Athenian women celebrated there in 
honour of Artemis, and from which she 
derived her name of Brauronia (Hat. vi. 
138; Aristoph. Lysist. 645, and the Scho- 
liast there; Eurip. Iph. in Taur. 1464; 
Diphilus ap. Athenz., vi. cap. 1; Pollux, 
viii. segm. 107; Pausanias, i. cap. 33, viii. 
cap. 46; Suidas, sub voc. dpxros, and fre- 
quently elsewhere). Nor can I doubt that 
Aristophanes is here alluding to that re- 
nowned festival. The statement of the 
Scholiast here, exet ta Avoyvora Hyero, 
kal peOvovres trokAas mépvas Apratov is 
unsupported by any authority (for Suidas, 
sub voc. Bpavpwy, and the Scholiast on 
Demosth. in Cononem, merely transcribe 
his words); and, although adopted by 


every editor of Aristophanes, and approved 
by Hemsterhuys on Pollux, ix. segm, 74, 
seems to me a mere unfounded suggestion 
made in forgetfulness of the great fes- 
tivities which really brought all the un- 
married Athenian women to the little 
borough of Brauron. The word mpexro- 
mevtetnpioa, inf. 876, refers to the circum- 
stance that the festival was a quinquennial 
one. 

879. eis”"IcOua.] This passage, though 
generally misunderstood by the commen- 
tators, is clearly explained by the Scholiast. 
While Trygeus is speaking to the audi- 
ence (to whom the pronoun vpéy, two lines 
above, refers), the servant seizing the op- 
portunity, r@ SaxrvA@ weptypape, draws 
a line with his finger round ra ioyia, soas 
to include 76 aidoitov, ris Gewpias. Being 
asked what he is doing, he explains that it 
is there he wishes to pitch Aids tent at the 
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Is this May Fair? the Fair we kept at Brauron, 
When we were fresh and mellow, years ago ? 


Trya. 


Ay, and ’twas work enough to catch her. 


Serv. O! 


How neat her pasterns, quite a five year old. 


Trye. (Looking round upon the audience.) 


Now, have you any there that I can trust ? 
One who will lead her safely to the Council ? 


(To the servant.) 


What are you scribbling ? 


Serv. Marking out a place 


To pitch my tent in, at the Isthmian games. 


Trya. 


Well, is there none can take her? come to me then ; 


Tl go myself, and set you down amongst them. 


SERV. 


Here’s some one making signs. 


Trya. Who isit? Serv. Who! 


Ariphrades: he wants her brought his way. 


Trya. 


No: I can’t bear his dirty sloppy way. 


So come to me, and lay those parcels down. 


(Leads her forward towards the BovAevtikdy.) 


Councillors! Magistrates! behold May Fair! 


approaching games, eis"IoOua. He selects 
the Isthmian games, partly, perhaps, with 
a pun upon icyéa, and partly for the reason 
given by the Scholiast, viz., that the space 
at those games being very confined, people 
were accustomed to take places for their 
tents some time beforehand. At those 
games, too, the Athenians enjoyed certain 
rights of rpoedpia. See Plutarch’s Theseus, 
cap. 25. For 7rd dciva, see on 268 supr. 

883. ~Apippddns.] The same _ bestial 
habit is imputed to Ariphrades, in Knights, 
1285, and Wasps, 1284. With the phra- 
seology here employed, compare supr. 716 
and 855. In its better sense apos is used 
both here and supr. 716 of the broth con- 
sumed ev traits Jewpiacs. 


886. oxevn.| Mayfair seems, as the 
Scholiast observes, to have brought with 
her certain “‘symbols of peace and hus- 
bandry ;” possibly, amongst them, a small 
émramoy, inf. 891; unless the word is there 
used solely, as no doubt, it is mainly, 
mpos TO Kakeuarov, with a jest somewhat 
similar to that in Wasps, 1373-5. 

887. BovAn.| In the Athenian, as in 
the Roman, theatre, a distinct place was 
assigned to the Senate; and I imagine that, 
in this address, Trygeus advances with 
Mayfair to that part of the stage which is 
nearest to the senatorial benches (76 Bov- 
Aeutixov, Birds, 794, and the Scholiast 
there). In the address itself Gewpia is 
considered, as she has already been in more 
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pO TOV TOAEMOU TA ANdcava 7H BovAH ToT. Hv: 
o l 


yy bs) A / b] ’ \ Sees a 
émelT ayova y evOus é&éoTav Trovety 


Li ” BA \ / 
TAUTHV EYOUVTLY AUPLOV KaXNoV Travu, 


895 


>= aN a / \ e / 
emt ys Tanale, TeTpaTrodnoov éEcTavat, 
/ 
Traylav KaTaBarXreW, és yovata KUBS éxtaval, 
\ fa) 
Kal TaYKpaTLOV y° UTrarevpapéevols VEAVLKAS 


/ 3 y \ ig la) \ A 
TALELV, OPUTTELV, TUE OMOV Kal THO TEEL* 


Tpitn d€ meta TavO immodpopmiav ak&ere 
pirn 8¢ pu mmodpopL 


iva 51) KéeANS KEANTA TapakeNNTLEl, 


900 


appara & ém addijoLow avaTeTpaypeva 


A 6 / 
pvoovTa Kal TVéOVTA TPOTKIWHTETAL, 


4 \ / {er egede’ >) / 
ETEpot O€ KELTOVTAL Y aTreWwANMEVOL 


lal A lg 
Tept Talot Kaptrats nvloyot TETTWKOTES. 


aNd’, ® mpuTaves, SéyerOe TV Ocwpiav. 


905 


/ Ee J ig , / 
Géac’ ws mpoOvpws 0 mpvTavis TrapedéEaTo. 


GN ovK ay, el TL TpOtKA TpoTayayeiv a et 


> HES by zien pees 2 \ b / 
aXXr €vpoy ay a VTEXOVTA THV EKEyeELpiav. 





passages than one, in a double aspect, as a 
woman, and as a public spectacle; and 
drrayra, says the Scholiast, ws émi ocvvov- 
clas cxnparwv Kai Oewpias Aéyerar. There 
is, unfortunately, abundance of material in 
both Greek and Roman literature for illus- 
trating in all its details the grosser mean- 
ing of the passage. But I have purposely 
confined my translation (if the vague para- 
phrase I have ventured to offer be worthy 
of the name) to the description, which the 
poet intends also to give, of the legitimate 


amusements afforded by a public spectacle: 
mdaoas yap mayvnyvpers Oewpias exddovy. The 
Scholiast observes that one of the Apaturian 
feast-days was called dvappicus (inf. 890), 
and that the phrase mv& duod x. r. A. Ging. 
898) ought to be wd& duov Kai T@ oKeheu. 
Aristotle (Rhetoric, i. 5, 14) says 6 dvva- 
pevos OdiBew kal Karéxew, madaorikds’ 
6 b€ dcae tH TANYH, wWuKTLKds: 6 8 auchore- 
pous Tovrots, maykparvaoriKds. In line 892 I 
have ventured to read kexdmvexe trap’ for the 
Kekamryik dpa oY Kexarrvuk’ Gp’ of the MSS. 
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And O remember what a deal of fun 
That word implies: what pastimes and what feasts. 


See here’s a famous kitchen-range she brings ; 

"Tis blacked a little: for in times of Peace 

The jovial Council kept its saucepans there. 

Take her and welcome her with joy; and then 
To-morrow morning let the sports begin : 

Then we'll enjoy the Fair in every fashion, 

With boxing-matches and with wrestling bouts, 
And tricks and games, while striplings soused in oil 
Try the pancratium, fist and leg combined. 

Then the third day from this, we'll hold the races ; 
The eager jockeys riding: the great cars 

Puffing and blowing through the lists, till dashed 
Full on some turning-post, they reel and fall 

Over and over: everywhere you see 

The hapless coachmen wallowing on the plain. 
You lucky Magistrate, receive May-fair ! 

Just look, how pleased he seems to introduce her ; 
You would not though, if you got nothing by it, 
No, you'd be holding a Reception day. 


908. éxexerpiav.] This is rightly ex- 
plained by the Scholiast to mean that, 
unless you bribed the Prytanis, he would 
say, “’Tis a holiday, we can introduce 
nothing into the Senate to-day,” éxeyecpia 
€oTly, ov SuvdpeOa onpepov ciadyew, While 


all the time he would be holding out his 
hand for a fee, waiger mpos TO exe Te év 
TH XEupl, Mpos TO UmEXEL THY XElpa eTl TO 
AaBeiv. A similar allusion is made in 
Thesm. 936, to the venality and covetous- 
ness of the Prytanes. 


& mpvtavi mpos THs Sekias, Hvmep pidrets 
6 / 3 / a 
KolAnv mpoteive, apyvpiov hy Tis 5186, 


Xdpicar Bpaxd Ti pol. 


O Sir! Right honoured! grant me one request. 
O by that hand I pray you, which you love 
To hold out empty, and to draw back full. 
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EIPHNH. 


XO. %) ypnotos avnp Ton 


3 \ ee v4 
TALS EOTLW ATTACLY OO- 


910 


>] 
TLS Y €oTl TOLOUTOS. 


ini >) A A ® 
TP. dtav tpvyat’, elcecOe TOAN@ MaNXov Olds Elput. 


XO. Kai viv ob ye OHXos et: 


\ 
cWTHP Yap aTacw av- 


Oparrois yeyévnoas. 915 
TP. dyoeus y’, érecdav éxrins olvov véov ANeTrAaTTHD. 
XO. Kai wrHV ye TOV Oeov det o HynocpecOa TPwToV. 

TP. moddOv yap bpiv d&vos 

Tpuyatos ‘AO povevs eyo, 

dewav atannddéas TOveVv 920 

TOV OnuwoTny 

Kal TOV YEewpylLKoV NEwY, 

‘YrépRorov Te travoas. 921 
OI. dye bn, Ti vev évtevOevt TrownTtéov ; 
TP. ti & addo x 7) tabTnv YvTpaLs iSpuTéor ; 
OI. xvtpaow, doTrep weupopevov ‘Eppisdsoy ; . 
TP. ti dai doxet ; BotvrNeobe Napwo Boi ; 925 


OI. Bot; pndapas, iva un Bonbety rou déot- 


TP. aX vt rayela Kal peyary ; 


910. zodiras.] I had changed the 
common reading aoXitns into moAlras 
before I was aware that the same obvious 
emendation had been proposed by Hermann, 
and accepted by Weise, Holden, Bergk, and 
Meineke. The word rpvyare, two lines 
below, seems to refer to the name Trygeeus. 

922. OIK.] I have given to the Ser- 
vant the part in this little dialoeue which 
is usually assigned to the Chorus. 
Throughout these scenes the Chorus is a 
mere looker-on, and not an active partici- 
pator in the work. 


OI. uy un. TP. tin; 


923. xvrpas idpuréov.] Harvesthome 
and Mayfair being thus disposed of, the 
next duty which devolves upon Trygeus 
is that of inaugurating the worship of 
Peace Restored, and he has now to decide 
upon the votive offerings to be used for 
that purpose. ~The first suggestion is an 
offering of yvrpat, that is, of earthen pots 
filled with vegetables, boiled pulse, and the 
like: a memorial and thankoffering, says 
the Scholiast, both here and at Plutus, 
1198, for mankind’s primitive diet, edxapic- 
THpia arrovepovtes THS TpaTns Ovairns. ‘This 
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Cuor. Truly we envy your fate: 
All must allow you're a great 
Blessing and boon to the state. 


Trya. Ah, when your grapes you gather in, you'll know what sort of friend I’ve been. 
Cuor. Nay, but already ’tis known ; 
Yea, for already we own 
You have preserved us alone. 
Trye. I think you'll think so when you drain the bowls of newmade wine again. 
Cuor. We'll always hold you first and best, except the Gods the ever blest. 
Trye. In truth you owe a deal to me, 
Trygzeus, sprung from Athmone, 
For Tve released the burgher crew 
And farmers too 
From toils and troubles not a few ; 
Hyperbolus I’ve done for. 
Serv. Now what’s the next thing that we have to do? 
Trye. What but to dedicate her shrine with pipkins ? 
Serv. With pipkins! like a wretched little Hermes! 
Trye. Well then, what think you of a stall-fed bull? 
Sery. A bull? O no! no need of bull-works now. 
Tryc. Well then, a great fat pig? Serv. No, no. Trye. Why not? 


offering is, however, at once rejected, as hdc vice, below them. See also Aristoph. 


unworthy the occasion, and fit only for a 
penpdpuevoy “Eppidioy, where peudopevor is 
said to mean “fretful, grumbling at the 
vileness of his offerings.” In the Plutus 
ubi supr. the offering of yvrpau is adopted, 
and the xvrpai ais roy Oedv idSpucdpeba are 
carried off by the old beldame; seemingly 
for the purpose of introducing a poor pun 
upon the word ypats, which (something 
like our word mother) may designate as 
well the scum which is usually on the top 
of the pots as the old woman who is pro 


Danaides (Fragm. iv. Bergk apud Meineke) 
to which the Scholiasts both here and on 
the Plutus refer. 

926. Bot; Bonbeiv.| There is here, of 
course, a play upon these words, which I 
have endeavoured to reproduce in my 
translation as between bulwarks and bull- 
works. The various meanings suggested 
for Aapw@ are discussed by Athenzus, 
ix. cap. 18, and by his commentator, Ca- 
saubon. ‘Theagenes is spoken of in some- 
what similar terms, Wasps, 1183. 


96 EIPHNHG. 


qv Xaipis buas ion, 





930. “Iovkdv.| That is, says the Scho- 
liast, in its dissyllabic form. The Attics 
pronounced it as a monosyllable, ofs. In 
the succeeding lines I have followed the 
reading of the older editions, except that I 
have substituted ei ’y for ev. 

939. os wavO’.| This line does not 
answer to the first line of the corresponding 
system, infr, 4023, oé€ row Ovpaoe yp 
pevovra Toivyuy, and it is therefore usual in 


/ \ if / e / 
OI. iva py yévntat Oeayéevovs wnvia. 
TP. 7 51 doxet cor OfjTa THY NoUTaD ; OI. oi. 
TP. vot; OL. vai wa Ad’. TP. adda tobT0 y éot Iwvixsy 930 
\ eA UA ’ I 3 / IY > (7 9 sine >] / 
TO pha y. OL. érirndes y’, iv’, ev THKKANTLA 
@S pl) TONE MEL EyeEL TLS, OF KAONWEVOL 
ig \ A / / de) lel ae 
UTrO Tov deous AEyoo Iwvixas di, 
TP. ev Tot reverts. OI. kai Tarra YY Bow Hrrvoe. 
@oT écoued AANHAOLTW Apvol TOS TPOTTOUS 935 
Kal TOLTL TUPPAXOLTL TPAOTEPOL TON. 
TP. i0t vuv, ay ws TaytoTa TO TpoBaTov AaBav 
éy@ O€ Tropla Bapov éd’ 6tov Ovooper. 
XO. ws av?’ ba’ dv Oeds Ody YH TYXN KaTopOHot, 
VOpEL KATA VoUV, ETEpov 0 ETEPH 940 
TOUT@V KATA KALPOY AaTraVTa. 
TP. os tavta dna y éc@ 0 yap Bwpos OUpace Kat Sn. 
XO. émeiyete viv év bom 
coPapa Oeddev katéxet 
TONELOV [ETAT POTTOS AUpa. 945 
vov yap Saipwv davepas 
és ayaba petaBuBater. 
4B \ A / + eee) \ SYA \ / \ i 
. TO Kavody TapEeaT OAS EXO Kal OTEUMA Kal MaxyaLpay, 
Kal Tip ye TouTl, Kovdev layes TAN TO TPOBaToV nmas. 
XO. ovKovy apirrjoca bor ; ws 950 


the latter verse to mark by asterisks the 
omission of a word. But in my opinion 
(and I see that a somewhat similar sug- 
gestion has already been made), it is quite 
as likely that the flaw, if any, is in the 
verse before us. The word 6eds, which is 
omitted in some of the older editions, may, 
I would suggest, have crept in as an explana- 
tion of, or substitute for, rvxy, so that the 


cy 


line should be read ws mav@ 60’ av Oedn 


SERV. 


TRYG. 
Try. 


Trya. 


TRyG. 


CHoR. 
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Lest, like Theagenes, we grow quite piggish. 

What other victim shall we have ? Serv. A baalamb. 

A baalamb ! Serv. Yes, by Zeus! Trye. But that’s Ionic, 
That word is. Serv. All the better: then, you see, 


If any speak for war, the whole assembly 


Will talk Ionic and cry out Bah! Bah! 

Good, very good. Serv. And they'll be milder so, 
And we shall live like lambs among ourselves, 

And be much gentler towards our dear allies. 

There, get the sheep as quickly as you can, 

Pll find an altar for the sacrifice. 

Sure each design, when God and fortune speed it, 


Trya. 


Trya. 


Succeeds to our mind, what is wanted we find 
Just at the moment we need it. 


The truths you mention none can doubt, for see P've brought the altar out. 


Cuor. Then hasten the task to perform: 
War, with its vehement storm, 


Seems for the instant to cease ; 


Its soughings decrease, 


Shifting and veering to Peace. 


Well, here’s the basket ready stored with barley grain, and wreath, and sword. 


And here’s the pan of sacred fire: the sheep alone we now require. 
Cuor. Make haste, make haste: if Cheeris see, 
He'll come here uninvited, 








TUxn katopOovy. But, in truth, in this 
Play, as well as in the other Aristophanic 
comedies, there are so many discrepancies 
in corresponding systems of this descrip- 
tion, as almost to lead to the conclusion 
that we are not to expect in them the same 
exact metrical concordance which we find 
in the regular strophes and antistrophes. 
948. 76 Kavovy.] ciwbact yap emi 7d 
Kavovy THY wdxatpay dépewy KaTaKpUrrovTeEs 


avTny Tais dais Kal Tos oTéppacw.— 
Scholiast. 

951. Xatpis.| In the Acharnians (866) 
Aristophanes calls the Theban pipers Xa- 
pioys BouBavrAror, and the Scholiast there 
says that Cheris was an avAntis OnBaios 
duovoos. And cf. Birds, 858. The Thebans 
were noted in ancient times for their skill on 
theatAds. The Athenians disliked it, pre- 
ferring such instruments as left the musi- 
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EIPHANH: 
/ b / 7 
TPOTELaly aVANTwWY AKAN- 
TOS, KATA TOUT Ev O10 OTL 


a \ / 
Pvo@vTt Kal TroVOUMEV@ 


Tpoodwaete OnTOU. 955 
TP. aye 8), To Kavody NKaBov od Kal THY yépriBa 
/ \ \ / > / 

TepiOe Tov Bamov Tayéws EmrdéEva. 
OI. idov- réyous dv adAO* TeEpLeAnAVOa. 
TP. ¢épe 67, TO darlov 700’ éuBawo rNaBov. 

/ N / \ \ / A ’ a - 

TElOU OV TAYXEWS* TU OE TPOTELVE TOV OAWY, 960 

KAUTOS TE YEpviTTOV, Tapadovs TaUTHY €mLOl, 

Kal Toto Oeatats pimte TOV KpLOav. OI. iéov. 
TP. édwxas 76n ; OI. vi tov “Epphy, oote ye 

TOUTWY, SaoLTEp Eilat, TOV Oewmpéevov 

ovK EoTW ovdels SaTLS OV KPLONY Exel. 965 





cian’s voice free. ‘‘ Let the young Thebans 
pipe,” said Alcibiades, “ for they can’t talk.” 
AdXeitwoay OnBaiwy aides: ov yap ivact 
dvadeyeo Oa (Plutarch, Alc. cap. 2). And 
so Maximus Tyrius, running through the 
specialities of different peoples, says @nBator 
avAntiKny émitrndevovot, Kat éotw 7 Ov 
avAGy povoa emiywplos Tots Boverots. 
"A@nvavor éyew, Kal €oTw 1 mepl rovs 
Aoyous omovdy, TExyn “Arriky. (Diss. Xxili. 
sec. 2.) And it would seem from Words- 
worth’s Athens and Attica, chap. 3, that 
the local reputation is still maintained, and 
that the Beeotian pipers are still in request 
at the neighbouring festivities. 

956. aye 6n.] The servant returns with 
the victim, and all is now ready for the 


sacrifice. ‘The altar has been erected, the 
fire is there, the knife is concealed in the 
basket beneath the garlands and the grain. 
Trygeus hurries through some of the in- 
dispensable preliminaries. And first he 
sends the servant round the altar, rodro 
yap, says the Scholiast, mpérov émoiovy 
kaOaipovres tov Bapor. 
Birds, 958. 

959. dadiov.] A flaming brand taken 
from the altar. See Hemsterhuys at 
Lucian’s Timon, i. 72, ed. Bipont. This 
was dipped in the water, rd yap dep 
eddxouy Kabaipe amoBdmrovrés Te Tov 
mupos* KaOaprikoy yap mavT@y TO Tp, says 
the Scholiast, who cites Eurip. Herc. Fur. 
923— 


And compare 


méeAAwy BE Sardy Xeupl Seka pepew 
els xepuiB ws Baerev. 


Florent Chretien refers to Athenzus, who 
explains xépyup (ix. cap. 76) to be vdap 


eis 6 améBarroy Sadov,€x Tov Bawod hau Ba- 


\ , , \ 
VOVYTES. Kal TOUT® TEPLPPALVOVTES TOUS mapov- 
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And pipe and blow to that degree, 
His windy labours needs must be 
By some small gift requited. 


Tryc. Here, take the basket and the lustral water, 

And pace the altar round from left to nght. 
Serv. See, I’ve been round: now tell me something else. 
Trye. Then next Ill take this torch and dip it in. 


(To the victim, as he sprinkles it.) 


Shake your head, sirrah, (To the servant.) bring the barley, you ; 
Tl hold the bason while you wash your hands. 


Now throw the corn amongst the audience. 
What! thrown it out already ? 


TryG. 


Serv. There. 
Serv. Yes, by Hermes! 


There’s not a single man amongst them all 


But has at least one corn, Pll warrant you. 





And Brunck adds Hesychius, 


sub voc. dadlov. ev tals ieporotias ei@Oact 


a 
Tas nyyigov. 


tov daddy €uBadXew eis THY xépviBa Kal Tre- 
pippatvey Tov Bopdy: and Lysistrata, 1129, 


of mias ex x€épyviBos 
Bwwovs Tepippaivovtes. 


960. ceiov ov tayéws.] These words 
are addressed to the victim, as Trygzeus 
sprinkles him with water from the drip- 
ping brand, wa ceion thy Kepadijy, says 
the Scholiast, cai émuvevew Tots iepots 
doxyn, that he may nod his head, and so 
seem to assent to his own immolation. 
This was esteemed a favourable omen. 
Abp. Potter (Antiq. Book i. chap. 4) 
refers to Plutarch de Orac. Defect. 436, 
where it is said that the priests were accus- 


tomed to sprinkle the victim, kal thy Kivn-- 


ow avrov arobewpeiv, and to the Scholiast 
on Apollonius Rhodius, i. 425, who, ex- 
plaining the word mpoxtras, says oi pev Tas 
KpwOas, of d€ ro USwp 6 ci@bacw éuBadrewy 
eis TO OUS TOU tepelou, emt TOU emLVEvELY TO 
Grain, as well as water, was 
sprinkled on the victim’s head. 


iepetov. 


961. yepvimrov.] That it was deemed 
absolutely necessary to wash the hands, 
before presuming to offer sacrifice to the 
Gods, is shown in numberless passages 
from Homer downwards; and instances 
were recorded of the divine judgment 
which had, it was said, at once overtaken 
the impious wretch who had approached 
the altar xepoly avinrotow. It is to this 
practice, which found a place in the Mosaic 
ritual, as well as in the multitudinous 
sacrificial systems of the heathen world, 
the clean hands typifying the pure heart, 
that the Psalmist alludes, when he says 
(xxvi. 6) I will wash my hands in inno- 
cency, O Lord, and so will I compass Thine 
altar, 

965. kpcOnv.] mpos thy KpiOnv rai¢ec, 
6TL TO Ta@v avdpav aidotov KptOny €heyov.— 


6 4 








100 EIPHNH. 
TP. ovy at yvvaixés y’ éNaBov. OI. arn eis éorrépav 
docovol avTais avopes. TP. arn ebyopeba. 
Tis THOE ; TOD TOT cial ToANOL KayaOOl ; 
OI. tovrdi dépe 50° Todo yap eior Kayabol. 
t r 2 
TP. tovtous ayabovs évopicas ; OI. ov yap, ottwes 970 
NOV KaTAYEOVT@V VOwp ToToUTOVI 
és TAVTO TODD EaTaa LovTEs YwpLoD ; 
TP. adr as tayior’ ebyope?’, evy@perba 57. 
@ ceuvotaTn Bacinea Ged, 
motu. Eipnyn, S70 
déoTrowa yopav, SéoTrowa yamwnr, 
déEat Ovolay THY TpmeTépav. 
OL. dé&at OAT’, @ ToAVTLUATN, 
\ / MN \ / ach: ¢ 
vn Aia, Kat pn Troe y a7rep at 
/ nn A 
polvyevomevar Spat yuvaixes. 980 
Kal yap éxelvar TapaKkrivacat 
THs avNElas TAapAaKUTTOVa LW" 
KaV TLS TPOTeYXN TOV VOdY avTais, 
avaxwpovow" 
KAT HV atin, TAapAaKUTTTOVOW 985 
aT HV amin, TApaK Ww. 
VA \ / \ vy ¢ a 
TOUTWY GU TrolieL uNodev EO Huds. 
TP. pa A’, arn arodnvov 6Anv cavtTnv 
YEVVALOTTPETOS TOLL EpacTais 
Scholiast. I have translated it literally, all pious worshippers; there is no profane 


though the double meaning of the English 
word “corn” is of course very different 
from that of the Greek word xpi67. 

968. ris ride3] It appears from the 
Scholiast that before the prayers com- 
menced, the officiating priest (or rather 
perhaps the kxnpv&) addressed the congre- 
gation with the words ris ryde; Whom 
have we here? 'To which they replied, 
modAot Ka@yaboi, that is to say, “We are 


person amongst us.” The guilty had to 
withdraw from the sacred place: they could 
take no part in the prayers, éxdas €xas ¢ore 
BeBnrto. The congregation being thus 
sifted were, it would seem, sprinkled with 
holy water from the dripping brand (see on 
959 supra), and the prayers began. 

969. roudt.|  rois yopevrats. —Scho- 
liast. ‘The servant presses the chorus into 
the ceremony, in the character of a con- 
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Trye. Ay, but the women ? 


They'll get it by and bye. 
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Serv. If they haven’t got one, 


Try. Now, then, to prayers: 


Who’s here? where are our honest simple folk ? 


SERV. 
TRyG. 


Here: these are simple folk; Dll give to them. 
What, these good simple folk ? 


Serv. [faith I think so; 


Who, though we've poured such lots of water on them, 
Yet stand stock still, and never budge a step. 


Tryc. 


Come, let us pray, no dallying ; let us pray. 


O Peace most holy, august, serene, 


O heavenborn queen 


Of the dance and song and the bridal throng, 
These offerings take which thy votaries make. 


SERV. 


O mistress dear, we beseech you hear, 


And act not you as the wantons do: 
They love to spy at the passers by 
Through the half-closed door, 
And then if you heed, they are gone with speed ; 
If you turn away, in an instant they 


Peep out once more as they did before. 
But deal not thus unkindly with us. 

Trye. No, by Zeus! but display in a true honest way 
Your perfect entire full form to our view, 


. 





gregation, and plentifully besprinkles them 
with water, which they, it seems from 972 
inf., huddle together to avoid. 

973. evymperba 67y.] I have left this 
line as it stands in the MSS.; though I 
almost think that Bentley is right in 
severing these two last words from the 
rest of the line, and assigning them to 
another speaker. 

983. mpocéxn Tov vovv.| This expres- 
sion is constantly used by the Attic writers 
(especially by Plato and Aristophanes) in 


the general sense of “‘ paying attention to” 
what is being said or done. But it is 
thought that (like the corresponding Eng- 
lish phrase) it has a more special applica- 
tion in reference to lovers. See Hem- 
sterhuys on Lucian’s Deor. Dial. v., and to 
the passages there cited, add Lysias de 
cede Erastosth. 6. I doubt, however, if 
Hemsterhuys is right in considering the 
line before us to be an example of that 
special signification. 
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EIPHNH. 


nutv, of cov Tpvyopel” HOH 


I \ he eh 
Tpia Kal déx’ éTn. 


990 


Naoy O€ wayYas Kal KOopKopUYyas, 


/ / A 
wa Avoipaynv oe KAA@pLED. 


lal ’ nan \ 
Tavaoov © u@Vv TAS UTroVvolas 


TAS TrepLKopApous, 


ais oTMpUANO "EO eis GAAHNOUS" 


995 


ptEov © was Tovs” EXAnvas 


maw €& apyns 


pirias YVA®, Kal cvyyveuyn 


\ VA / A 
TLL TPQoTEepa KEPao ov TOV VOvY* 


\ \ ’ x (dr te) > fal 
Kal THY ayopav nul ayabav 


EuTANTOHvar Meydrwv, TKOpOdw?, 


1000 


UA / A 
TLKVOV TPOWV, MNAWV, POLED, 


dovdoLot YNaVITKLOlOV LiKPOV" 


Kak Bowwtov ye pépovtas ety 


an / / / 
Xivas, \NTTAsS, PaTTas, TPOXLNOVS" 


Kat Kwrradwv deity orrupioas, 


990. rpia kai d€k’érn.] Reckoning from 
the first embroilment of Athens with the 
Peloponnesian confederacy in B.c. 484, by 
means of the Corcyrean War. The date 
of this Play is considered in the Preface. 

992. Avowuaynv.|  Bergler quotes the 
similar play upon the word in Lysistrata, 
554, oifuai mote Avowdyas nuas ev tots 
"EdAnot kadeiobat. 

998. pigov xvA@.] The metaphor seems 
to be borrowed from the culinary art. Cf. 
Frogs, 948. And with the general senti- 
ment, compare Lysistrata, 580. 

1000. ckopddav k.7.A.| We have al- 
ready, supr. 246, seen that garlic was one 
of the chief productions of the Megarid. 
It was thence, too, that the Athenian 
markets were supplied with their cucum- 


1005 


bers and their yAavioxua. See Acharnians, 
519-522. These xAavioxa, called also 
e€opides, were in truth the staple manu- 
facture at Megara. Meyapéwy ot mdciorou 
@mo ef@pidomoias Siatrpepovra. Xen. 
Mem. ii. 7. 6. Apples of the finest flavour 
were brought from Sidus, in the vicinity 
of Corinth and Megara (Athenzus, iii. 22, 
and Schweighzuser’s note). Ido not know 
that any part of Hellas, except Beeotia 
(Ath. xiv. 64), was specially noted for an 
abundance of pomegranates; but it seems 
exceedingly probable that in this first group 
of articles Aristophanes is referring ewclu- 
sively to the products of Megara and the 
Peloponnese, and no doubt pomegranates, 
too, were obtainable from those regions also. 

1004. tpoxidous.] A very similar, but 
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Who with constant desire 
These thirteen long years have been pining for you. 
When our fightings are stayed, and our tumults allayed, 
We will hail thee a Lady for ever: 
And O put an end to the whispers of doubt, 
These wonderful clever 
Ingenious suspicions we bandy about ; 
And solder and glue the Hellenes anew 
With the old-fashioned true 
Elixir of love, and attemper our mind 
With thoughts of each other more genial and kind. 
Moreover we pray that our market-place may 


Be furnished each day with a goodly display, 
And for garlic, and cucumbers early and rare, 
Pomegranates, and apples in heaps to be there, 


And wee little coats for our servants to wear.” 


And Beeotia to send us her pigeons and widgeons, 
And her geese and her plovers: and plentiful creels 
Once more from Copais to journey with eels, 





more complete, enumeration of the fish, 
fowl, and other luxuries, furnished in times 
of peace by Beotia to the Athenian mar- 
kets is givenin Acharnians, 874-880. The 
tpoxidos, both there and here, is commonly 
translated “the wren;”’ but no wren 
would be found in such company as this, 
and it is clear from Athenzus, viii. cap. 5, 
that the trochilus was really an aquatic 
bird. Herodotus and Aristotle give the 
name of trochilus to the Egyptian siksak, 
which, from its habit of running about to 
snap up the flies that swarm around the 
sleeping crocodile, was anciently supposed 
to perform divers friendly offices for the 
gigantic reptile. And as the siksak is 
known to be a sort of plover (see Sir Gard- 


ner Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, second 
series, chap. xiv., and Curzon’s Monasteries 
of the Levant), it seems not unreasonable 
to suppose that the Hellenic trochilus also 
belonged to the plover tribe. And I had 
ventured to translate the word accordingly, 
even before I was aware that Buffon (vol. 
xix. pp. 468-9, Wood’s translation) had al- 
ready, on other grounds, suggested that the 
trochilus should be placed among the Wa- 
ders, the family to which the plover belongs. 

1005. Kezadev.| Volumes might be 
written on the subject of the Copaic eel, 
the darling of ancient epicures. Lurking 
about the “ katavothra,” or subterraneous 
channels (minutely described by Sir George 
Wheler, Colonel Leake, and others), through 
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EIPHNH. 


Kal TeEpt TAUTAS 1uas aOpoovs 


owvoovtas TtupBaver Par 


Mopvyeo, Teréa, PXavxétn, ad2Xots 


P A 9S 
TevOais Troddots’ KaTAa MeXavOvov 


HKew UoTeEpov Els THY ayopay, 


1010 


Tas 6€ mempacbat, Tov & drotuteLy, - 


eita povmdeiv €x Mnéeias, 


ONOMaY ONOMaY, aTOYNpPwOELS 


A > if A . 
TAS EV TEVTNOLTL NOYEVOMEVAS 





which the inland waters of Beeotia are dis- 
charged into the sea, these eels attained a 
prodigious size and fatness. In Ach. 885, 
Diczeopolis invokes the Copaic eel in strains 
which a lover might address to his mistress, 
or a worshipper to his divinity; and Athe- 
nus (vii. 52-56) preserves many similar 
passages from the comic poets in eulogy of 
this “ Helen of the dinner-table,” this ‘ holy 
divine Virgin of Copais.” In Lysistrata, 
30, Where one speaker imprecates destruc- 


tion on all the inhabitants of Beotia, the 
other at once interposes with a saving 
clause, “except the eels.” And see line 
702 of the same Play. Some connoisseurs, 
indeed, preferred on the whole the eels of 
other waters, but none were cold to the 
charms of the Copaic eel. ‘Thus the Sici- 
lian Archestratus, in his hexameter poem 
on the Art of Cookery, whilst patriotically 
claiming the first place for eels caught in 
the Straits of Messina, yet admits that 


Bards with abundance of rhyming 
Justly have sung the praise 

Of the eels of Copais and Strymon. 
Fine fat beauties are they ; 

Ah well! in my conscience I feel 
Whatever a person may say, 

There’s nothing so good as an eel. 
An eel is the primest of dishes, 

The virgin and queen of the fishes. 


peyadar te yap eiot Kai ro mayos Oav- 
paorai.—Atheneus, vil. 538. And travel- 
lers in every age have, from their personal 
experience, celebrated the Copaic eels; 
from Pausanias, who says that they are 
peyeOer peyiorar kal éeoOiew Adurrae (ix. 
24) down to Mr. Hughes and others, in 
recent times, who describe them as “ of 


an extraordinary size, firm in flesh, and 
of a delicious flavour.” 

1008. Mopvxy@.] In the passage from 
the Acharnians, referred to in the preceding 
note, the eel is described as Pikn Mopvxe. 
Morychus is again mentioned as an 6yo- 
gayos in Wasps, 506. And “the Mory- 
chian ”—17 Mopvyia—of which Plato speaks 
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And for us to be hustling, and tussling, and bustling, 
With Morychus, Teleas, Glaucetes, all 
The gluttons together besieging the stall, 
To purchase the fish: and then I could wish 
For Melanthius to come too late for the fair, 
And for them to be sold, and for ham to despair, 
And out of his own Medea a groan 
Of anguish to borrow, 
“TI perish! I perish! bereaved of my sweet, 
My treasure, my darling, embowered in her beet ;” 


at the commencement of the Phadrus, is 
thought to be “a species of luxurious 
hotel, so called from this notorious volup- 
tuary.”—Sewell’s Dialogues of Plato, chap. 
xxiii.; Ruhnken’s Timezus, sub voc. Mopv- 
xaia; Ast on Plato ubi supr. Morychus 
and Glaucetes are coupled together as well- 
known epicures by Plato Comicus (see the 
Scholiast on Clouds, 110): and Glaucetes is 
mentioned as a devouring whale in Thes- 
moph. 1033. Teleas is satirized in the Birds, 
but not in the special character of a glutton. 
For Melanthius, see the note on 802 supr. 


1014. retrXoror.| The epicure had been 
picturing to himself a delicious eel upon 
his dinner-table, half concealed by the beet 
amid which it lay snugly ensconced. 
“That eels when dressed for the table 
were enveloped in beet, is plain,” says 
Athenzus, vii. 56, ‘‘from many passages 
in the ancient comedians,” and he proceeds 
to cite two extracts from Eubulus, in which 
the eel is described as a beautiful maiden, 
with a mantle of beet thrown round her. 
One is from his Echo :— 


Niuga & ameipdyauos TEVTAW TEpl THua KaAUTTA 
AevKdXpws TapeaTa: EyXEAuS. 
Whitefleshed, tender, and sweet, 
Behold the immaculate virgin, 
Wrapped in her robes of beet, 
In peerless beauty emerging : 


the other from his Ion :— 


al Te Alvodemaro. 
BowTia Tapjoay eyxéAeis Oeal 
TEVTA’ GuTrexdmevau. 


The practice of garnishing eels with beet 
is noticed in Acharn. 894, and by Phere- 
crates apud Pollux, vi. Segm. 59. The beet 
was said to act as a corrective to certain 
unwholesome properties of the fish. See 


Badham’s Ancient and Modern Fish-tattle, 
chap. 17. In the Medea of Melanthius, 
from which this and the preceding line are 
borrowed, the phrase may have been ras 
ev KéAyxouot AoXevopevas. 
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a 9 9 if 9 la) 
TAUT , @ TOAVTILNT, EVYOMEVOLS Hiv diOov. 


OI. 
opaéets Tov oir. 


EP. 


>] e an 
ovd alwatovTar Bapds. GAN cicw hépwr, 


AaBE THY paxyatpav’ iO bras wayerpiKas 
TP. arr od Oépts. 
ovy HoeTas OntrovOev Kionyn cdayats, 


OI. tin ri by ; 


1020 


Ovcas, TA unpt éEeAwy Sedp’ Exepe, 


YoUTW TO TpORaTov TO yopny@® cwleTar. 


XO: 


/ \ U Ud 
oyilas Seupt TUWevas Tayéws 


/ ly / e}i 9 38) \ / 
Ta TE TPOTHopa TavT ET TOUTOLS. 


TP, 


o€ Tot OUpast ypt mévovta Toivuv 


1025 


ovVKoUY OoK® cor wavTLKaS TO Ppvyavov TlOecOas ; 


XO. Tas 8 obyi ; Ti yap ce TEepevy 


doa xpn codhov avdpa; TLS ov 


av dpoveis, ordca ypewy éa- 


Tl TOV GopH OoKijwov 


1030 


ppevt Topimm Te TOAMY ; 


LP. 


n oxiva youu évnppévn Tov STiAPiOnv TéCer, 


NX \ / By \ N b) / 
Kal THY TpaTrelay olcomat, Kal TraLoos ov Senoet. 


> 3 / 
XO. Tis ody Gv ovK érratvéecet- 


* Qn (v4 
ev avdpa TOLOUTOV, Oo- 


\ 4 
TLS TOAN avaTAas éow- 


1020. ov& aiparotrar Boyds.) The 
Scholiast says that unbloody sacrifices 
were offered to Peace on the festival of 
the Syncecia, which was held on the 16th 
of Hecatombzeon, to commemorate (as we 
learn from Thue. ii. 15; Plutarch Theseus, 
cap. 24) the consolidation by Theseus of 
the independent Attic communities into 
the one Athenian state. 

1022. r@ xopnye calera.| It is hardly 
correct to say, with Bothe and Richter, that 


1035 


xopny@ is used mapa mpocdokiay for tepet : 
the whole expression r@ xopny@ ca erat is 
introduced mapa mpocdoxiay, the audience 
expecting to hear how the victim would 
be sacrificed, and not that the sacrifice 
would be altogether evaded, so as to spare 
the pocket of the wealthy citizen, whose 
allotted task it was to provide the expenses 
of the Play. We know from other writers 
that, besides training the Chorus, he had 
to supply them with dresses, and it is clear 
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And for all men to laugh at his sorrow. 
These things we pray; O mistress, grant us these. 
Here take the cleaver: now with clever skill 
Slaughter the sheep. Trye. No, no, I must not. 
Peace loves not, friend, the sight of victims slain : 
Her’s is a bloodless altar. Take it in, 
And when you've slain it, bring the thighs out here. 
There: now the sheep is—saved for the Choregus. 
But you the while outside with us remaining, 
Lay, handy and quick, these fagots of stick, 
Whatever is needful ordaining. 
Trya. Now don’t you think [ve laid the wood as well as most diviners could ? 
Cuor. (Admiringly.) Yes! just what I looked for from you. 


SERV. 
Serv. Why ? 
Trya. 


CHOoR. 


All that is wise you can do. 
All things that daring and skill 
Suffice to fulfil 
You can perform if you will. 
Try@. (Coughing.) Dear! how this lighted brand is smoking, your Stilbides is nearly choking ; 
Pll bring the table out with speed; a servant’s help we shall not need. 
Cuor. Sure all with admiration true 


Will praise a man so clever, 





from the present passage that he was also 
expected to furnish the regular accompani- 
ments required for putting the Play on the 
stage, though not such superfluities as the 
nuts, figs, sweetmeats, ete., which some 
poets caused to be thrown among the au- 
dience. See the Scholiast on Plutus, 797. 
1032. SrirBidnv.] Stilbides was a cele- 
brated diviner, living at Athens when the 
Peace was acted. He possessed great in- 
fluence over Nicias, and seems to have 
exercised it with singular judgment and 


good sense, so that his death, some time 
before the fatal close of the Sicilian expe- 
dition, was no ineonsiderable misfortune. 
T@ Nikia cuvnvexOn tore pnd€ peavtiy éxew 
eumetpov yap auvnOns aitov, Kal TO TOAD 
ths SaoWaovias apatpay, ErAidns ere- 
Ounxee pikpov eumrpoobev.— Plutarch, Nicias, 
cap. 23. The yovv in this verse seems to 
be used in deprecation, as it were, of the 
Chorus’s too fulsome flattery. Syi¢a, as 
the Scholiast observes, is the proper terra 
for the sacrificial wood. 


PZ 
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¢ 9 ee \ ! aN 
WOT Ouxt 1) TTAVOEL TTOT WY 


N 7 
CnrAWTOS ATrAacLW. 


OI. ravti dépatar. tieco T@ unpw AaBav. 
€yo O él omrayxv’ eit Kal OuvAHpaTa. 1040 
TP. wot pedjoe tadta y* adn Hrew eyphv. 
OI. tov, mdapeu. pov émucxetv cou Soko ; 
TP. orta Kados vuv aita Kai yap obToct 
TpooépyeTar Sadvyn Tis EaTepavwpevos. 
Tis dpa ToT éoTv ;sx OI. os arafov daiverar’ 1045 
MavTes Tis OTL. TP. ov pa Ai’, arn’ ‘Tepoxréns. 
OI. odtos yé mov ’oP 0 xYpnoporoyos ovE’Dpeod. 
TL ToT apa NEEEL ; TP. dfr0s5 eo obTOsS y STL 
EVAVTLMOOETAL TL Tals OvadrAaAIS. 
OI. ovK, adda Kata THv Kvicay eicednrvOev. 1050 
TP. pn vov opav S0x@pmev avtov. OI. cd réyeus. 
IE. tis 4 Ovcia tof airy Kat TO Ocdr ; 
TP. dnta od ovyn, catray a6 THs dapvos. 
IE. 6t@ d€ Over’ ov dpace? ; 7 KépKos Trovet 
KANOS. OL. xaras O47’, @ ToTVe Eipnvyn dirn. 1055 
IE. dye vuv amdpyovu, Kata Oos TaTrdpypata. 


1036, iepay woduv.] In Knights, 582, 
Athens is called “the holiest spot of all the 
earth.” And she is styled “the holy,” in 
Knights, 1087, by Pindar in Fragm. Dith. 
(No. 3. Heyne), by Timocreon of Rhodes, 
apud Plutarch Themistocles, cap. 21; by 
Sophocles in the Ajax, 1222, and frequently 
elsewhere. ‘The epithet, however, is merely 
an honorary one, conveying no special 
signification, and is freely applied to any 
city. 

1043. dmra kadas vuv adra.| Trygeus, 
who had left the stage while the servant 


was speaking, now returns with the 
om\ayxva. 

1046. “Iepoxdéns.] Hierocles is said to 
have been a real personage. The Scholiast 
preserves a line of Hupolis, ‘TepdxXees, 
BeAticre xpnop@dav ava&, which, as Din- 
dorf remarks, is probably modelled upon 
’EredkAees, Pepiote Kadpeiov dva€&, Asch. 
Septem 39. ‘The distinction intended here 
between pavris and ypnopoddyos is similar 
to that drawn between partis and mpo- 
pnts by Plato Timeus, 723. The pavris 
predicted future events, the xpyopoddyos 
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Who passed such toils and dangers through, 
And saved the holy city too ; 
An envied name for ever. 


Trya. "Lis evident he comes 


Serv. Ive done the job: here take and cook the thighs 
While I go fetch the inwards and the cates. _ 

Tra. Tl see to this: you should have come before. 

Serv. Well, here lam: I’m sure I’ve not been long. 

Trya. Take these, and roast them nicely: here’s a fellow 
Coming this way, with laurel round his head. 
Who can he be? Serv. He looks an arrant humbug. 
Some seer, I think. Trya. No, no; ’tis Hierdcles. 

Serv. Oho! the soothsayer from Oreum, is it ? 
What brings him here? 
To raise some opposition to our truces. 

Serv. No, ’tis the savour of the roast attracts him. 

Trye. Don’t let us seem to notice him. 


Serv. All right. 


Hierocies. What is this sacrifice, and made to whom ? 


Serv. Sweet Peace! it does indeed. 


Trye. Roast.on: don’t speak: hands off the haunch remember. 
Hier. Will ye not say to whom ye sacrifice ? 

This tail looks right. 
Hier. Now then begin and hand the firstlings here. 





preserved and expounded the predictions of 
others. Many of them possessed, or pre- 
tended to possess, old prophecies of Bakis 
and other ancient seers, which they pro- 
duced from time to time, as occasion re- 
quired. A vagrant xpyopoddyos is intro- 
duced in the Birds, in precisely the same 
way as Hierocles here. So if an oracle was 
hard to understand, the ypnopoddyo, as 
the professional interpreters, were called 
upon to expound it. See Hdt. vii. 142, 143. 
The Scholiast says that priests and pro- 
phets wore laurel wreaths as the badge of 


their profession. 

1054. 1 Képxos movet Kkad@s.] I have 
ventured against the authority of the 
MSS. and editions to give these words to 
Hierocles. The Scholiast explains the 
passage thus, 7 otpa kaha onpaiver: €Oos 
yap elxov thy oodiv Kal THY KépKov emuTt- 
Oéva t@ mupi, kat €E€ ad’ray onpelows tial 
Katavoety ef evrpdadextos 7 Oucia. Hie- 
rocles, therefore, says, “The tail is going 
on well,” in a sacrificial point of view. “ It 
is, indeed,” observes the servant, referring 
to the culinary process. 
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IE. adda ravtayi 


TP. 7oddra Tpatrets, doTis él. 


/ A Le \ \ / 
KATATEMVE. TOU TpaTreca ; THY OTrOVOnV HépeE. 


IE. 


arn’ otc 6 Spacor ; 


 YAOTTA Ywpis TEwvETAL. 


IE. iw dpacns. 


1060 
TP. pn dtaréyou 


TP. pepvnpeba. 


vav pnoév' Eipnvn yap tepa Ovopev. 


1065 
OI. joOnv yapotroiat wLOjKous. 


TP. ci@e cov eivat 


1070 


IE. @ péreot Ovntot Kat vyrreot, TP. és ceharay coi. 
IE. oittwes appadinot Pedy voov ov aiovtes 
cuvOnKkas TeTToinc? avopes yapotrotat TLOnKoLS. 
OI. aifot Bot. TP. re yeras ; 
IE. kai xérgoe tpjpaves adwrrenibevaou TréTreta Oe, 
av Oodvat uyat, Sordvar ppéves. 
adberev, @alov, oUTwal Oepmos oO TEvpLO. 
IE. e yap pn Noipdar ye Ccai Baxw éEarratackor, 
unde Baxts Ovntovs, und’ ad Nipdat Baw avrov, 
TP. é&odns aroror, €i un Travcato Bakilov. 
IE. ovrw Oécdhartov tw Eipnyns décp’ avadioat, 





1060. 7 yA@rra xwpis réuvera.|- This 
formula, which occurs again in Birds, 1705, 
and Plutus, 1110, is said to refer to a cus- 
tom of cutting out the victim’s tongue, and 
keeping it apart till the close of the feast, 
to be offered with libations of wine to the 
Herald Hermes, when the party broke up 
to retire to rest. There are many passages 
(all of which, I believe, are cited by Florent 
Chretien and Bergler), in which this cus- 
tom is mentioned; but its origin and 
meaning were obscure, even to the ancients 
themselves. Atheneus (i. cap. 28) says 
that the libation was made to Hermes as 
the patron of sleep, and that the tongue 
was selected 8a tHv éppnvetay. Various 
other explanations of the rite are suggested 
by the Scholiasts on Homer’s Odyssey, iii. 


332, 841; on Apollonius Rhodius, i. 517 ; 
and on the above-mentioned passages of 
Aristophanes ; as, that it was intended as 
a sign that what had passed was not to be 
divulged, or as a peace-offering for any idle 
word which might have offended the Divine 
Majesty, or as a memorial of some legend- 
ary adventure; or the like. 

1061. iv ppdons.] TL shall, if you tell 
me. This is an Attic colloquialism, fre- 
quently used by Plato: Oic6a ods iyodpar 
ayabovs ; "Av etrns, &pyn.—Rep. iii. 408 pD; 
ix. 587 B. 

1063. ® pedeou.] At the word Peace, 
Hierocles at once starts off in heroics.— 
es keadnyv coi is the common form of 
throwing back upon a speaker an ill- 
omened or offensive observation. Thus, 
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Ti 


Trye. We know. 


Trya. You utter impostor, 


Trya@. It must be roasted first. Hisr. It’s roasted now. 
Trya. You're over-busy, man, whoe’er you are. 
Cut on: why, where’s the table? bring the wine. 
Hier. The tongue requires a separate cut. 
| Now will you please? Her. Yes, tell me. 
Don’t talk to us: we sacrifice to Peace. 
Hier. O ye pitiful fools! Trye. Pray speak for yourself, my good fellow. 
Hier. Ye who, blindly perverse, with the will of the Gods unacquainted, 
Dare to traffic for Peace, true men with truculent monkeys. 
Serv. O! 0! 0! ‘Trye. What's the matter? 
Hier. Silly and timorous gulls, ye have trusted the children of foxes: 
Crafty of mind and crafty of soul. 
O that your lungs were as hot as a piece of the meat I am roasting! 
Hier. If the prophetic nymphs have not been imposing on Bakis, 
No, nor Bakis on men, nor the nymphs, I repeat, upon Bakis, 
Trye. O perdition be yours if you don’t have done with your Bakis! 
Hier. Then is the hour not come for the fetters of Peace to be loosened. 





in Plato’s Euthydemus, cap. xii., when 
some one had spoken of destruction in 
connexion with Ctesippus’s boy - love, 
Ctesippus retorts, “‘If it were not some- 
what unmannerly, I would say Zot «is 
Keadny,” where see Dr. Routh’s note. 
And compare Ach. 833, Plutus, 650. 

1067. ddwmexidedou.| A very similar 
phrase is used in relation to the Lacede- 
monians in Lysistrata, 1269; and in the 
Acharnians, 308, they are described as 
people oicw ore Bwpos ovre rictis ov 
dpkos pever. The Scholiast refers to Eurip. 
Andromache, 445, Sadprns €voixoer dddra 
Bovdreurnpia, Wrevdav avaxres. On these 
and similar charges brought by Athenian 
writers against the good faith of Sparta, 
see Miiller’s Dorians, iv. 9, 5, notes. 


1069. otrwoi Oepyds.| I imagine that 
Trygeus, as he says this, is burning his 
hands with the roasting meat. Cf. Wasps, 
918, and Mitchell’s note. 

1070. Baxw.] The Bakis here referred 
to was an ancient Beeotian prophet, whom 
Pausanias describes as a man possessed 
by the Nymphs—kardoyxeroy avdpa éx 
Nupdov (x. 12, cf. Id. iv. 27), which 
accounts for his being here represented as 
a medium between the Nymphs and man- 
kind. His prophecies, which are again 
mentioned in the Knights and in the Birds, 
were held in great repute at the time of 
the Persian war. Herodotus cites them 
four times, and always as having been ful- 
filled to the letter. Pausanias, too, re- 
peatedly testifies to their veracity. 


Trye. Mind your business. 


Serv. I like his truculent monkeys. 
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TP. rois adot ye Tactéa TavTi. 


IE. ov yap Tw tovT éoti dirov paxdpecot Oeoiow, 1075 
duroTrL0s AHEaL, piv Kev NUKOS Oly VEVaLoL. 

TP. Kal Twas, @ KaTapate, AUKOS TOT Gy ov VwEvatot ; 

IE. os 1) chovdtrn hevryouca movnpotatov Poet, 
xn KoooV aKaravOls errevyomévn TUPNA TLKTEL, 
TOUTAKLS OUTTO YpHV THY ElpHYnV TreTrolna Var. 

TP. adda Th yphv Huds ; od ravoacOat ToNEMOOVTAS, 1080 
7 Stakavviacat TOTEpoL KNavaovmEOa jeEtCor, 
efov omrercapévots Kowh Ths “ENNddos apxew ; 

IE. ovtrote Toujcets Tov Kapkivov op0a Badifew. 

TP. ovtrote Seurvncets éTe TOD oLTrOD 'v TPYTAaVElo, 








1077. kat we@s.] This line was first sup- 
plied by Invernizzi from the Ravenna MS. 
With the phrase mpiv kev Avkos otv ipe- 
vacot Erasmus compares Horace Ode i. 33, 
“prius Appulis Jungentur capres lupis 
quam,” ete. 

1078. aqovdvAn.| Schneider on Aris- 
totle Hist. Animal. v. 7, collects the various 
passages wherein the ancient writers have 
mentioned the opovdvAn, which appears to 
have been a sort of beetle. Kirby and 
Spence in their 21st letter (“Means by 
which insects defend themselves”) enu- 
merate a variety of insects, mostly beetles, 
which, “when urged by danger, endeavour 
to repel it by emitting disagreeable scents 
or fluids.” The common cocktail beetle 
defends itself in this manner. ‘‘ It has the 
power of throwing out a most disgusting 
odour, which is penetrating and persistent to 
a degree, refusing to be driven off even with 
many washings.”—Wood’s Nat. Hist. iii. 
465. “ But of all beetles,” says an anony- 
mous writer on Insect Warfare, ‘‘ commend 
me for military effect to the famous Bom- 


bardier, as it is called, which defends itself 
with a report and a little puff of smoke, 
banging away at its enemy like a gunboat, 
up to twenty rounds. It is true that there 
is vox et preterea nihil, unless you except 
the smell of the engagement, for the piece 
is not shotted.” 

1079. dxadavis.] This refers to a pro- 
verb preserved by the Scholiast, 7 kvev 
omevoovoa tupAa tikrer. The word dka- 
AavGis is said to signify a goldfinch in 
Birds, 874, seemingly from dkavOa, a 
thistle; but it is here used as an epithet 
of a dog mapa To aikd\Aew tows rTovs 
yvepipous, vrAaktety Se rovs E€vovs, as the 
Scholiast at Birds, ubi supr. (cited by 
Bergler), remarks. The language is pur- 
posely obscure and enigmatic, something 
in the manner of Lycophron. 

1082. Kown ths “EMAdOos dpyxew.] This 
is no mere comic suggestion: it was 
much in men’s minds at this epoch that 
Athens and Sparta were in reality coa- 
lescing to obtain the joint supremacy of 
Hellas, and the idea hada powerful influ- 
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No; for before that hour— 


Try@. This piece is with salt to be sprinkled. 


Hirer. Yea, it is far from the mind of the Ever-blessed Immortals 
That we should cease from the strife, till the wolf and the lamb be united. 
Trya. How, you scoundrel accurst, can the wolf and the lamb be united ? 
Hier. What if the beetle, alarmed, emit a most horrible odour ? 
What if the wagtail yapper produce blind young in its hurry ? 
So is the hour not come for Peace to be sanctioned between us. 
Trre. What then, what is to come? Are we never to cease from the battle, 
Always to chance it out, which most can enfeeble the other, 
When we might both join hands, and share the dominion of Hellas? 
Hirr. Canst thou tutor the crab to advance straight forward ? thou canst not. 
Trye. Wilt thou dine any more in the Hall of Assembly ? thou wilt not ; 





ence over the political combinations of the 
period. It derived additional force from 
the significant circumstance that, in the 
peace which was concluded a few days 
after the exhibition of this Play, a joint 
power was reserved to Athens and Sparta, 
enabling them, without the concurrence of 
the other Hellenic states, to alter the ar- 
ticles of the treaty: todro yap TO ypdupa 
padiora thy Iedordvyncoy diePopvBeu, Kat 
és UroWiay Kkadéetn pr peta ’AOnvaiwv 
opas Bot\wvrac Aaxedatpdviot Sovdo- 
caoba (Thue. v. 29; cf. Id. iv. 20; and 
Diodorus Siculus, xii. cap. 75). 

1084. deurvnoets ev rputaveio.| A din- 
ner was served up daily at the public 
expence, in the Prytaneum, which was 
considered the domestic hearth of the com- 
monwealth (éoria ths médews, Pollux ix. 
Segm. 40), and as such was embellished 
with consecrated images of Peace and 
Hestia (Paus. i. 18). Hestia was indeed 
the special patroness of all Prytanea, 
whence Pindar, in the eleventh Nemean 
Ode, addresses her as Iai “Péas, & re Mpv- 


raveia A€Noyxas, ‘Eoria, and speaks of her 
dévaot tpamrefar. The Prytanes for the 
time being had places, ex officio, at the 
table (Pollux viii. 155; Ruhnken’s Ti- 
meus, sub voc. Odro0s; Scholiast at 
Lucian’s Prometheus, 4); and there, too, 
were entertained foreign ambassadors, suc- 
cessful envoys, and others whom for their 
public services the State delighted to 
honour (Pollux ix. 40; cf. Ach. 125; 
Knights, 5385, 709; Frogs, 764). This 
was the famous aitnois év Ipuraveia, so 
familiar from the Attic orators. So in 
Plato’s Apology, 36 p, Socrates says to his 
judges that, if he must fix his own sen- 
tence, he should name a cirnots ev Ipura- 
vei@, as to a public benefactor ; and Lucian, 
ubi supr., makes Prometheus say that the 
benefits which he had conferred upon 
mankind would have been more aptly 
recompensed by a oirnuts ev Upuraveia, 
than by the vulture and the Caucasus. 
For a decree conferring upon some person 
(the name is lost) a perpetual cirnots ev 
IIpuraveiw, a perpetual mpocdpia at the 
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>. Sy een\' A Oé / / OE 
OVO €7TL T@ TT pay EVTL TTOLNOELS vO TEPOV OUVOED. 


IE. 
iP. 
IE. 
TP: 


A e \ / bd \ > / Uy - 
@s ot wev vehos €xOpov aTwaapevol TrOAELOLO 


HTP HN. 


1085 


ovderroT av Geins Aéeiov Tov Tpaydy exivov. 

apa devanilov ror ’AOnvaiovs étt Tavcet 5 
Towov yap KaTa Kpnopmov éexavoaTte wpa Oeotow ; 
ovTrep KaXNoTOV SyTroV TeTroinKev” Ounpos: 


1090 


> 7 ¢/- Ye , » e n 
Eipnvny etrovto Kat idpvoav@ tepeio. 


SEEN EN \ A3) D \ ! 3.9 lay 
QAUTapP €TTEL KATA HIP €KaAN Kab omhayxXv ETTACAVTO, 


yy / SN ST SNN e i 
éomevooyv SeTraeaoww éy@ 0 OOOY 1yE“OVvEVOV" 


YPNnTMoNoy@  oVvdEls EdiSov KMOwVA Paewvor. 


IE. 
cP 


Ov METEY@ TOUTMY" OU Yap TaUT EiTre F (BANA. 
aXN 0 coos tor vy Ai?” Opnpos dSeEsov eizrev" 


1095 


b] f > / >) Ud / b] 3 nan 
appyntwop, AVEmeTOS, AVETTLOS EOTLV EKELVOS, 


a t 4 b / bd / 
Os TroNEMou Epatat ETrLOnwiov OKPVOEVTOS. 


IE. 
ixtivos wap n. 


e ®e N a / 5) \ € / 
@s ovTos hoBepos Tols oTANAYXVOLS ETL O YPNT[LOS. 


dpateo 51), wn Tos ce SOAW hpevas eEaTaTnoas 
TP. tovri pévtot od dudatTou, 


1100 


eyyet 6 oon Kal TOY oTrayXVEV hépe Seupi. 


IE. 
TP. ooven omrovey. 


games, and the right of placing his statue 
in any part of the Agora, except beside 
the statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
see Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica, 110. 
The Scholiast tells us that this honour 
was granted to the soothsayer Lampon, 
and no doubt he very much enjoyed it, 
if the account given in Athenzus, viii. 
33, of his gormandizing propensities be 
correct. And probably he was not the 
only member of his craft who found his 
harvest in these times of public anxiety 
anid suspense, and therefore of public super- 
stition. 


1085. émt r@ mpaxOevti.] emi TO yeve- 


la) lal Ne a ff 
aN’ eb TAaDTA SoKEl, KAYM pwavT@ Paraveiow. 


cba thy eipnyny.—Scholiast. after what has 
occurred. 

1090. &s of pev.| These verses are ex- 
temporised by Trygeeus in imitation of the 
Homeric style and phraseology. Brunck, 
Dindorf, and Richter refer to Iliad i. 464, 
xvi. 801, xvii. 248; Od. vi. 261, vii. 137; 
for sundry of the expressions and sentences 
here strung together. The phrase eyo & 
60d nyepovevoy is repeated by Theocritus, 
xi. 27. The xwdov was a drinking-cup, 
much used in the Lacedemonian armies; 
its interior surface seems to have been 
broken by sundry ridges, @uBevas, and it 
was found that, when the soldiers on cam- 





Hier. 
TrycG. 


Hier. 


Hirer. 
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No, nor ever again shall thy cheating knavery prosper. 

Thou wilt never be able to smooth the spines of the hedgehog. 
Wilt thou never desist bamboozling the people of Athens ? 

Say, what oracle taught you to burn the thighs of the victim ? 
This, the wisest and best, delivered by Homer the poet : 

When they had driven afar the detestable cloud of the battle, 

Then they established Peace, and welcomed her back with oblations, 
Duly the thighs they burned, and ate the tripe and the inwards, 
Then poured out the libations ; and I was the guide and the leader ; 
None to the soothsayer gave the shining beautiful goblet. 

Nothing I know of these: these did not come from the Sibyl. 

Nay, but wisely and well spake Homer the excellent poet : 
Tribeless, lawless, and hearthless is he that delighteth in bloodshed, 
Bloodshed of kith and kin, heart-sickening, horrible, hateful! 
Take thou heed, or a kite, by a trick thy attention beguiling, 


Down with a swoop may pounce. Try. (Zo the servant.) Ah! take heed really and truly. 


That’s an alarming hint: it bodes no good to the inwards. 
Pour the libation in, and hand me a piece of the inwards. 
Nay, but if such is the plan, I too for myself will be cater. 


Trye. Pour libation! pour libation ! 


paigns were reduced to drink muddy water, 
these ridges arrested the sediment, and only 
the clearer water passed over to the drinker's 
lips. Such, at least, I take to be the mean- 
ing of the description given of this cup by 
Critias in a passage of his Lacedamonian 
Republic, cited both by Plutarch, Lycurgus, 
cap. 9, and by Athenzeus, xi. 66. 

1095. SiBvdAAa.] It is unnecessary here 
to discuss the various theories which have 
been advanced respecting the origin, the 
history, the books, of the Sibyls; but I 
may mention, without presuming to offer 
an opinion upon, Mr. Max Miiller’s con- 
jecture that Sibylla is derived from sabius, 


. 


a supposed Italian form of sapiens, and so 
merely means a wise woman.—Lectures on 
the Science of Language, p. 95, note. 

1097. appyrep.| This and the follow- 
ing line are cited from Iliad ix. 68. 

1100. ixrivos papyyn.| The oracle leaves 
in uncertainty the object of the kite’s 
swoop; but the language naturally pointed 
to the omAdyyva (see Birds, 892), and 
Trygeus alarmed at this, and by the 
hungry glances which Hierocles is casting 
at the meat, cautions the servant to be on 
his guard ; lest Hierocles himself should be 
preparing to play the part of the symboli- 
cal kite. 


fas 


116 EIPHNH. 
IE. éyxeu 67) Kapol Kal omrAdyyvev joipay dpe£ov. 1105 
TP. add ovtw TovT éott dirov paxdpecce Oeoiow’ 

Gra TOE TpOTEpoV, oTévdew Tuas, ce 0 atrenbelv. 

@ Totus Eipyvn, mapdpewov tov Biov Hiv. 
IE. mpocdepe tiv yA@TTav. TP. ov 6€ tiv cavtod y améveyKov. 
IE. orovdy. TP. Kai ravi peta tis orrovdns NaBe Oatrov. 1110 
IE. ovdeis tpocdmce wor omAayyVOv ; TP. ov yap otov re 

nuiv Tpocdidovat, Tpiy Kev NUKOS oly VwEevatot. 
IE. vat mpos tov yovatav. TP. Gras, @ Tay, ikeTevets’ 

ov yap Troinaes NElovy TOV TPAXLD éxivoD. 

aye 61), Oeatai, dedtpo cvaoTTAayyveveTe 1115 


\ A 
ETA VOD. 


IE. 


IE. tid éywrye ; 


TP. rhv S(BvrArav Eo Oe. 


” \ \ A a / 6 i 
ov Tot wa THY Inv tadta KatédecOov pov, 


arr’ apTacopat opav atta’ Keitat & ev péow. 


TP. 
EP: 


93 lal A \ iy 

@ Tate trate Tov Bakuv. 
4 bd v4 f 9 \ > \ > / 

Kaywy, OTe TEVONS Ei ov Kadalwv avnp. 


_ TE. paptipopac. 
1120 


“~ JN bien a LA \ b I 
Tat avtov éeTeyov TO EVA Tov adalova. 


Ol. 


\ \ 9 DEN \ \ n / 
ou ev ov éya 6€ TovToVt TaY Kwdior, 


/ A A 
arauBav’ adtos éEarratav, éKBorPRio. 
ov KataBanels TA KwOU, @ OunTrOXe ; 


HKovsas ; 0 KOpaké otlos HAP éE “Dpeod. 


1125 


> b) if an b] 9 7 
ovK atotreTnaet OatTov eis EXvpvov 5 


1106. GAN otrr@ Tot?’ €ori pidov.] Here 
and in several of the subsequent lines, 
Trygeeus is retorting upon the soothsayer 
his own oracular utterances. 

1110. ravri AaBe Oarroyv.| These words, 
I think, are addressed to Hierocles, Try- 
geus at the same time flinging at him 
some of the refuse. 

1118. dprdcopa.) The Scholiast says 
that there was here a stage direction, zrape- 


miypapn* tavta yap eimay xdevd ter, Kai 
dvao@s dpmacer. kal émidpapovvres karé- 
AaBov kal erumTnoay. 

1122. xwdiwv.| The skin of the victim 
was the perquisite of the priest. Compare 
Thesm. 758, where Mnesilochus insultingly 
gives back to his feminine adversary her 
empty wine-skin, after having drained its 
contents : 


MN. tout) 7d 5épua THs tepelas yiryvera. 


ry. i ris lepelas yliyvera; 


MN. rovti AaBe. 


Hrtrr. 


TRya. 


Hier. 
Hier. 
Hier. 


Hier. 
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Pour it in also for me, and reach me a share of the inwards. 
That is far from the mind of the Ever-blessed Immortals. 
Yea, for before that hour—yow go, well pour the libation. 
Holy and reverend Peace, abide with thy servants for ever. 
Now, fetch hither the tongue. Trye. You, take yours off I’d advise you. 
Pour the libation in. Trya. Take that to assist the lbation. 
What! will none of you give me some meat ? Tre. Tis strictly forbidden. 
You no inwards can have till the wolf and the lamb be united. 
Do, by your knees I beseech. Trye. But fruitless are all your beseechings. 
Thou wilt never be able to smooth the spines of the hedgehog. 
Come now, spectators, won’t you share the mess 
Along with us? Hier. And IL? Trye. You? eat your Sibyl. 


Hier. No, by the Karth, you two shan’t feast alone! 
ll snatch a piece away: ’tis all in common. 
Trye. Strike Bakis, strike! Hier. I call them all to witness— 
Trye. And so do I, that you're a rogue and glutton. 
Lay on him with the stick: strike, strike the rascal ! 
Serv. You manage that, while I peel off the skins 


Which he has gathered by his cozening tricks. 
Now, sacrificer, off with all your skins. 

O what a crow from Oreus have we here! 
Back to Elymnium! flutter off: shoo! shoo! 


This skin, fair priestess, is your perquisite. 
MN. This skin, fair priestess. 


MN. 
WwoMAN. What is my perquisite ? 


Hierocles appears to have been clad in an 
abundance of these perquisites. 

1125. xépaf.] Can the speaker be in- 
tending to compare Hierocles denuded of 
the skins to the crow (for the fable is told 
of the crow as well as of the daw) stripped 
of its borrowed plumes? Moveat cornicula 
risum Furtivis nudata coloribus (Hor. Ep. 
i. 3,19). Or is he merely alluding, as the 
Scholiast suggests (képaxa etmev ered 


npmacev) to the rapacity of the soothsayer, 
who is still clutching after the omAayxva, 
not heeding, and as though not hearing 
(Wxovoas;), the servant’s objurgations ? 
Elymnium is said to have been the name 
of some small place in the neighbourhood 
of Oreus. With these words Trygeus 
and the servant leave the stage, driving 
Hierocles before them. 
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XO. Hdopai y’, Hdomat 


EIPHNH. 


Kpavous amndraryLevOS 


TUpPOU TE Kal Kpoppvov. 


ov yap pirnow payass, 


1130 


ada Tpos Tp OLér- 


C) b) la) ¢€ / 
Kov met’ avdpov éTai- 


pov pirwv, éxKxéas 


a t / 2 os s 
tov EVAwY ATT av 7H 


davoTtata Tov Oépous 


/ 
EKTET PLO [LEVA, 


1135 


KkavOpakifov TovpeBivou, 


iy \ bd / 
THY TE PHYoY EwTrupEVOY, 


vaya THV Oparrav Kuvar, 


THS YuvacKkos NovpeEvns. 


> \ 4 » > Xx A \ yA > f 
ov yap é€o@ 1Scov 1) TUXEly ev HON ‘oTrAppéeva, 


1140 


\ \ ee / / ’ > a I 
Tov Oedov & érrupaxdalew, Kai Tw eimely yelrova, 


3 f / a a Ss / 
ELTTE (LOL, TL THVLKAVTA Spaper, Q) Kapapx ton ; 


> A 7 > 9 f lal A A lal 
EUTTLELW EMoly apecKel, TOV Oeod Sp@vTos KANOS. 


b] an A 
adr adeve THY hacnrwr, @ yal, TpEis YolWLKasS, 


a A A A A / f 
TOV TE TUPOV piEOV AUTOS, THY TE TUKWY EEENE, 


1145 


, a e i 4 b] a / 
tov Te Mavi n Supa Bwotpnoatw 'k Tov ywpiov. 


\ el / 
ov yap olov 7 éoti TavTws olvapiCey THMEpoV 


1127. XOPOS.] We have here, to- 
gether with a new strophe and antistrophe, 
the epirrhema and antepirrhema which 
were omitted inthe regular Parabasis of 
the Play ; see note on 729 supr. 

1129. rupod re kal Kpopptov.| These 
were part of the soldiers’ victuals. See 
supr. 868, 529; Ach. 550, 1099; Knights, 
600, ete. 

1131. de&Akov.] The Scholiasts give two 
interpretations of this word: ovpmivey and 
duayov. ‘The former is universally adopted, 
and Bergler compares Knights, 107, €Ax’ Ake 


THY Tov Saipovos Tov Ipapviov, and a frag- 
ment of the Tewpyoi preserved by Stobzeus 
(Florilegium Tit. lv. 2, Gaisford) deAxvorae 
Ths tpvyds. And although it does not 
necessarily follow from these passages that 
standing alone, can bear this 
meaning, yet I think that such must cer- 
tainly be the case here, for the description 
of a party sitting round the fire, roasting 
épéBuwOor (chickpease) and gyyol (which, 
if not actually chesnuts, were certainly 
fruit of that class), would be very incom- 
plete without some allusion to the wine- 


dveAKor, 
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Cuor. What a pleasure, what a treasure, 
What a great delight to me, 
From the cheese and from the onions 

And the helmet to be free. 

For I can’t enjoy a battle, 

But I love to pass my days 

With my wine and boon companions 

Round the merry merry blaze, 

When the logs are dry and seasoned, 

And the fire is burning bright, 

And I roast the pease and chesnuts 

In the embers all alight, 

—Flirting too with Thratta 

When my wife is out of sight. 

(Errrruema.) Ah, there’s nothing half so sweet as when the seed is in the ground, 

God a gracious rain is sending, and a neighbour saunters round. 
O Comarchides! he hails me: how shall we enjoy the hours ? 
Drinking seems to suit my fancy, what with these benignant showers. 
Therefore let three quarts, my mistress, of your kidney-beans be fried, 
Mix them nicely up with barley, and your choicest figs provide ; 
Syra run and shout to Manes, call him in without delay, 
"Tis no time to stand and dawdle pruning out the vines to-day, 


cup. Thus, Xenophanes of Colophon, cited by Athenzus in his chapter on épeBivOoe 
(ii. 44) says 

map mup) Xpy ToadTa AEeyev, Xeyuavos ev Spn, 

€v KAlyn padrakh KaTakeiuevoy, €umAcoy byTa, 

mivovta yAuKvy olvoy, bmotpwyovT épeBivOous. 


and Plato Rep. ii. 372 ©, Tpaynpara mapa- 
O@noopev avrois TaY TE TUK@Y Kal EpeBivOay 
Kal kuduov, kal puptra Kal pyyovs arodiotat 
mpos TO Tp, peTpiws Umrorivovres, though 
the use of the word tpaynpara there shows 
that the ¢peBivOor were to be eaten fresh, 
not dry and roasted; see Phenias apud 
Atheneum ubi supr. Thratta is in Aris- 


tophanes the common name for a maid- 
servant ; a nomen gentile, like Syra below. 

1142. Kopapxidn.] Comarchides is a fit 
name for the Corypheus here, whether it 
means a leader of the revels (from x@pos), 
or a village- magnate (from kopun). So 
Kepias is used in Wasps, 230, and there 
also in connexion with Charinades. 
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ovde TUVTAALELY, éTrELO) TrapdaKoV TO Yopiov’ 


5) 5) a 2 / \ / \ \ pia 
Kak& €mov & éeveyxatw Tis THY KiXANV Kal TO OTTVo 


5 Be \ / ov 5 \ A / 
WV O€ KAL TTVOS TLS EVOOV KAL Nayoa TETTAPA, 


1150 


bys Nee / b] A e an a e A 
el TL LN ENveyKEV AUT@V 1) YAH THS EoTrépas: 


evrodhet your évéov ovK 010 atta KaKvooLboTra: 


ie: 4 b) i) a PPE. a A \ a A , 
@V eveyK, @ Tal, TPL Hut, Ev dé Sodval TO TaTpl: - 


/ > 7 b) > / a / 
UPpPlWasS T ALTNOOV €E Aico LVAOOU TOV KAPTTLL@WLY’ 
n 


Kapa THS avTns odo0 Xapwadnv tis Bwcata, 


1155 


Q XN 3 A 2 fe: la) 
@s av euTrin pe? Hor, ° 


95 A ’ A 
€UV TTOLODYTOS KWPENOUYTOS 


Tov Yeov Tapmpara. 
“Hvik’ av 8 axétas 
ao XN HOU , 

AON TOV NOUV VOMOD, 


SvacKoTTOV Hoopat 


1160 


tas Anuvias autrérXous, 


él Temalvovow 1- 


on TO yap pitv Tpe- 


ov duceu TOY TE Prf- 
ra iS A ’ / > 
ANX Op@v oldavovT* 


1150. avéds.] is the cow’s first milk after 
calving, called by the Latins colostrum, 
which Pliny, xxviii. 338, defines to be 
“prima a partu spongiosa densitas lactis,” 
where see Harduin’s note. Martial, xiii. 
38, says, “De primo matrum lacte colostra 
damus.”—Aay@a éeyerat kpea says 'Trypho 
apud Atheneum, ix. 62, on which Casau- 
bon. remarks, “Quemadmodum xpéa aut 
Kpeaoca dicebant rpia vel rérrapa pro frus- 
tis carnium tribus aut quatuor, sic et 
Aay@a similiter.” Beestings and hare are 
mentioned together in Wasps, 709, where 
to live €v maou Aaydois Kal orepdvoow 
- gayToOaroiocw Kal Tv@ Kal mup.ary is held 
up as a tempting picture of luxury and 
good cheer. 


1165 


1154. puppivas.] There were many 
purposes for which the myrtle would be 
required at a convivial entertamment. A 
myrtle branch was the badge of minstrelsy, 
passed to each guest as his turn arrived to 
sing (Plutarch Sympos. i. 615 ; see Clouds, 
1364, and Dicezearchus quoted by the Scho- 
liast there). Myrtle-wreaths, too, were worn 
by the revellers themselves ; (Hurip. Alces- 
tis, 775) and it would seem from Plato Rep. 
ii. 372 B—karakduvertes em! ori Bddov eoTpo- 
peeve pidaki Te kal puppivats émimivoyres TOD 
oivov—that the very couches were some- 
times strewn with myrtle. Moreover a 
thrush has just been ordered (1149 supr.), 
and that thrushes when served up for the 
table were garnished with myrtle may, 
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Nor to break the clods about them, now the ground is soaking through. 
Bring me out from home the fieldfare, bring me out the finches two, 
Then there ought to be some beestings, four good plates of hare beside 
(Hah! unless the cat purlomed them yesterday at eventide ; 
Something scuftled in the pantry, something made a noise and fuss) ; 
If you find them, one’s for father, bring the other three to us. 
Ask Adschinades to send us myrtle branches green and strong ; 
Bid Charinades attend us, shouting as you pass along. 

Then we'll sit and drink together, 

God the while refreshing, blessing 

All the labour of our hands. 

(AnTIstRoPHE.) O to watch the grape of Lemnos 

Swelling out its purple skin, 

When the merry little chirpings 

Of the grasshoppers begin ; 

For the Lemnian ripens early. 

And I watch the juicy fig 

Till at last I pick and eat it 

When it hangeth soff and big ; 


perhaps, be gathered from the lines of 
Pherecrates, quoted at 1197 inf. With 
respect to the epithet capmriper, “myrtles 
of the fruitful kind,” it rhust be remem- 
bered that the fruit of the myrtle was 
formerly applied to a great variety of culi- 
nary and medicinal uses. See Pliny Nat. 
Hist. xiv. 19, xv. 7, 35-38, xxiii, 81-83. 
Columella, xii. 38, gives some very precise 
recipes for the manufacture of myrtle 
wine, some species of which are highly 
recommended by Pliny as a wholesome 
beverage, very grateful to invalids, and 
one “which cheers but not inebriates.” 
Useful oils were extracted from the 
myrtle: its leaves and berries were alike 


esteemed for their healing properties ; 
and, before the introduction of pepper, it 
was in common use as a _ condiment. 
Myrtle-berries, too, seem to have been 
ordinarily eaten as a fruit. Athenzus, 
more than once, quotes comic fragments 
in which ptpra are enumerated among 


other dainties (ii. 39, iii. 7, xiv. 67, 68) ; 


and one Athenian was said to live on 
nothing else. Ath. ii. 21. See also the 
passage cited from Plato on 11381 supr. and 
cf. supr. 575. And it appears that “the 
fruit of the myrtle is eaten by the modern, 
as it was by the ancient, Athenians.”— 


. Dr. Daubeny, ‘Trees of the Ancients,’ 


p. 94. 
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any 6 _s 5 / 
el?’ o7roTav H TréTOD, 


b] / >) J 
éobiw KaTréyo, 


yaa pnw’, “Qpar piravr Kai 


a iy / lo) 
Tov Ovuou TpiBwv KYKapat 
> / \ 
KATA Yyiyvomat TaXUS 


1170 


THVLKAaDTA TOU Oépous 


padAov 1) Gcoiow éyOpov taklapyov TpocPETrar, 


Tpels Nodhous eyovTa Kal howwixid’ d£etav Tavy, 


nv exetvos dynow eiva Bappa Sapdcavixov’ 


ny O€ Tov én payer? éyovta THY howwiKioa, 


1175 


ThvikavT avTtos BéBarrat Baupwa Kufienuixov: 


Kata pevyes TPA ‘ EouOos imran t 
c yee TP@Tos, BaTrep EovOds immadeKTpu@v 


\ 4 / Sy -EN ey, / 
Tovs AOdhous celwy' eyo 8 EoTHnKa AWOTTT@MEVOS. 


Sef AF ON >] by, / a > b) \ 
nvik av © olKot yév@vTat, Spacuw OUK AVATXETA, 


\ \ b] / e a \ 2 so, \ / 
Tous mev eyypahovTes Huov, TOs 0 avw TE Kal KAT@ 


eEaneldovtes Sis 1) Tpis. 


A \ 19 9 +7 9 
T@ O€ cite OUK E@VNT® 


1180 


avptov 0 écO 1 "Eodos" 
> Ny) v7 ’ , 
ov yap noew é&vov" 


% iN \ \ > jf \ f 
EiTa TpooTas pos Tov avdpiavtTa Tov ILavdiovos, 


1174. Bappa Sapd.avixdy. | Suapéepovar yap 
ai Avotxai Badal, says the Scholiast. The 
expression Bappa Sapdiarikoy is also found 
in Acharnians, 112, where Paulmier refers 


to Pliny’s statement (N. H. vii. 57) that the 
art of wool-dying was invented by the Ly- 
dians in Sardis ; and Kuster adds a fragment 
of Plato Comicus from Athenzus i. 30: 


Corea Veet } / > / s 
KaT €v KALYals éAehaytémoow kal oTpemact moppupoBarrors 
a Ul 
Kav powiklor Sapdiavaiow Koounodpevor kaTaKewTau, 


Nothing is known of any Cyzicene dye; 
and Brunck has introduced into his text 
Markland’s conjecture of yeCixnyixdv, with 
which compare Birds, 68. But though, 
perhaps, the epithet Kug€cxnyixov was se- 
lected as a play upon some derivative of 
x€¢w, yet its more direct reference seems 
to be to the character of the Cyzicenes, 
who, according to the Scholiast, ei SesAéa 
kat OndUTnTL EeK@pwdodvyTO. 

1177. EovOds immadextpvov.}. This un- 
lucky phrase, upon which the comic 


writers fastened with such zest (6y det 
kop@dova., Scholiast) was introduced by 
fEschylus in his Play of the Myrmidons 
(see the Scholiast here, and at Birds, 800), 
as a description of a naval ensign; he 
explains it himself in Frogs, 9338, onpetoy 
ev Tais vavoly, @pabeorar’, eveyéyparto. 
1178. éyw & €otnka \woTre@pevos. | This 
sentence, I imagine, is a quotation, or 
parody, of some passage unknown : possibly 
the one from which Suidas extracts the word 
ALvorr@pevn, explaining it by Aivoy dAréws 
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And I bless the friendly seasons 

Which have made a fruit so prime, 

And I mix a pleasant mixture, 

Grating in a lot of thyme, 

—Growing fat and hearty 

In the genial summer clime. 

(AnreprrruEema.) This is better than a Captain hated of the Gods to see, 
Triple-crested, scarlet-vested, scarlet bright as bright can be. 

"Tis, he says, true Sardian tincture, which they warrant not to run ; 
But if eer it gets to fighting, though his scarlet coat be on, 

He himself becomes as pallid as the palest Cyzicene, 

Running like a tawny cockhorse, he’s the first to quit the scene ; 
Shake and quake his crests above him: I stood gaping while he flew. 


Ah, but when at home they’re stationed, things that can’t be borne they do, 


Making up the lists unfairly, striking out and putting down 


Names at random. 


Tis to-morrow that the soldiers leave the town ; 


One poor wretch has bought no victuals, for he knew not he must go 
Till he on Pandion’s statue spied the list and found ’twas so, 


Wuxdpevoy eronmrevovoa. Pollux v. Segm. 
17, enumerates the Auémrrns amongst the 
attendants of the chase, and the metaphor 
may be drawn from, either the birdcatcher 
at his nets, the hunter at his toils, or the 
fisher at his line, wasting the day in fruit- 
less expectation, while the prey he is 
watching is escaping unharmed. 

1180. éyypadovres — eEadeidorres. | 
Meaning that they tampered with the special 
muster-roll, karddoyos (of soldiers “ wanted 


at the camp with three days’ rations,” sce 
supr. 312, for an immediate expedition), 
by striking out names which ought to 
have been there, and substituting others 
which ought to have been omitted. The 
same complaint is made, Knights, 1369. 
The words éfaXeipew and éeyypadew are 
similarly contrasted in Plato Rep. vi. 501 c. 
And éeyypaddew is used in precisely the 
same way in the much discussed lines of 
fEschylus, Choephore, 698, 9 : 


vov & Hep év Sduoior Bakxelas Karts 
iatpos é€Amls iy mapovoay eyypader. 


where, as I venture to think, every ex-* speech is addressed. The death of Orestes 


positor without exception has gone wrong, 
from not observing that mapodcay refers to 
the Family Curse to which the whole 


proves that the ’Apa is still present at its 
post, still engaged on active service. 
1183. Tavdiovos.]| The ten Athenian 


RZ 
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5 CEES b] a A A an 
elev avTov, KaTropav Dei TS KaK@ BXErrwv Srv. 


TavTa © iuas Tos aypoikous Spact, Tors & && daTews 


1185 


Cc e A a 
NTTOV, Ol Oeoiow obToL Kavopdow pipacmLoes. 


e 8) / > 
wv eT evOuvas euoi Swcovow, Hv Oeds Oédn. 


TOAAG yap On mw’ HOlKnaaD, 


” + \ / 
OVTES OLKOL LEV NEOVTES, 


év ayn & adwrexes. 


TP. 


A S07 
tou LOU. 


1190 


doov TO xpi él Seizrvoy HAP és Tos ydpous. 


vy? ’ 4 \ f 4 
EX, aToKalatpe Tas TpaTrélas TavTHE 


tf \ an 
TAVTWS Yap ovdEev dperos EoT avTHS Ere. 


yy > 9 / \ 5) f \ \ f 
ETELT ETTELO PEPE TOUS ApUAOUS Kal TAS Ki as 


1195 


Kal TOV AAYOWV TOANA Kal TOUS KOAAGBous. 


AP. 
AP: 


le n al 
mov Tov Tpuyatos éoru ; 


TP. avaBpattw Kixnras. 


4s L- >) Ad b) A 
® dirtat, @ Tpvyat’, da amas Tayaba 


J >) J Ip ¢€ \ lal 
dédpakas, eipnvnyv Toimcas: WS TPO TOV 


ovoels errpiaT av Opétravov ode KoAAUBov, 


1200 


\ \ i nA b] A 
yuri 6€ TevTHKOVTA SpaxyuaVv €WTroe 


eQy 4 \ / > \ > UZ 
ot € TpLdpaxypous TOVS KddoUS Eis TOUS aypots. 


adn’, © Tpuyate, Tov SpeTravwv Te AKauPave 


tribes were named after ten ancient heroes, 
the "Er@yvpor, whose statues were erected 
in the Agora, at no great distance from 
the Prytaneum. ‘They were still standing 
when Pausanias visited Athens, and he 
gives a detailed account of them (i. cap. 5), 
doubting, however, which Pandion it was 
that gave his name to the tribe Pandionis. 
That the proposer of a new law was bound 
previously to exhibit it on notice boards, 
ev caviow, placed before the Eponymi, is 
plain from Demosth. in Timocr. 707, and 
Aschines in Ctesiph. 879. See also the 
passages referred to in Alberti’s note to 
Hesychius, sub voc, ’Exr@vupo. And here, 


too, were suspended, in times of war, the 
special muster-rolls of soldiers called out 
for immediate service, the list for each 
tribe being probably affixed to its own 
Eponymus. See Hemsterhuys at Lucian’s 
Timon, i. 119, ed. Bipont. Florent Chre- 
tien remarks that Pandionis was the tribe 
to which Aristophanes himself belonged. 

1186. pipdomides.] map’ trdvoray pro 
€x Opo0i.—Bergler. 

1193. ravrni.] Giving him a military 
crest. The Scholiast mentions that there 
was a stage direction to that effect. 

1197. dvaBpdrrw kiydas.] This seems 
to have been the favourite mode of cooking 
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Reading there his name inserted ; off he scuds with aspect wry. 
This is how they treat the farmers, but the burghers certainly 
Somewhat better: godless wretches, rogues with neither shame nor—shield, 
Who one day, if God be willing, strict accounts to me shall yield. 

For they've wronged me much and sorely : 

Very lions in the city, 

Very foxes in the fight. 
Trye. Hillo! Hullo! 

What lots are coming to the wedding supper! 
Here, take this crest and wipe the tables down, 
I’ve no more use for that, at all events. 
And now serve up the thrushes and the cates, 
And the hot rolls, and quantities of hare. 
Where, where’s Trygeeus? Tryc. Stewing thrushes here. 
O, my best friend, Trygeus! O what blessings 
Your gift of Peace has brought us. Till to-day 
No man would give one farthing for a sickle ; 
And now! I’m selling them two pounds apiece. 
And my friend here sells casks for country use 
Half-a-crown each. Trygzeus, freely take 


SICKLE-MAKER. 
SICKLE-MAKER. 


thrushes. Pherecrates apud Athen. vi.97, Spdoros, and in the previous chapter the 
speaks of a country flowing kiyAais dva- same poet is quoted as saying 
: émral Kixra 8 em) toicd avaBpacr’ jpruméevan 
mTept TO ord ewéToyT avTLBOAOVTaL KATATLELY, 
brd uuppivator Kaveumvais KEXUMEVAL, 


See also Frogs, 510. Thrushes were highly a prodigious income to their owners; and 


prized for the dinner-table, among both 
Greeks and Romans; and connoisseurs 
could at once detect from the taste whether 
the thrush upon their plate was wild or 
tame, male or female. See Persius, vi. 24, 
and the Scholiast there. Varro de R. R. 
ill. 2, speaks of thrusheries which produced 


it was esteemed a singular refinement of 
luxury, on the part of Lucullus, that fat 
thrushes could be obtained from his pre- 
serves all the year round (Plutarch, Luc. 
cap. 40). The judgment of Horace (Ep. i. 
15, 40), “ obeso nil melius turdo,” is fully 
confirmed by Martial, xiii, 92 :— 


Inter aves turdus, si quis me judice certet, 
Inter quadrupedes mattya prima lepus. 
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LP. 
AO. 


AO. 


EP. 


ON. 


cP. 


1204. révde. | 
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| eae | 
kai TOVS 6 TL Rover Trpoika: Kat TavTi déyov. 
b) x @ A b) / b) / 
ap ov yap amresoperOa KaKkepddvapev 
Ta Spa TavTi cot Pépomev Els TOUS Yamous. 
3 a3 

Ou vuv, KaTabéuevot Trap ewol TaDT ElowTe 
él SelTvov @S TayLaTa* Kal yap ovTOCt 
v4 4 b] , / 
StA@V KaTNAOS aYOopevos TpoTépyeTat. 

S/ird 1e. VA / 3 9 lay) > / 

ol ws mpobeAupvov p', @ Tpvyat’, at@Xeoas. 
7D 9 S. A 7 / A 
TiO Eat, @ KaKddalpov ; Ov TL TOV NOdas ; 

b) if / \ a \ \ / 
aT@NEcas ou THY TExYHY Kal TOV Biov, 
\ an ve 
kal TovTovt Kal TOU SopvEov ‘Kewwvovt. 
aA an a / 
Ti OnTa TovToWwL KaTAaO® cot Toiv rodow ; 
. is 
QaUTOS GV Ti OibWS ; TP. 6 te didmp’ ; atoyvvopar. 
v4 3 ek \ / 2) ea; , \ 
duos © OTe TO ohyKap ExEt TOVOV TONAL), 
Soinv av avbtow icyddwv Tpels yoivixas, 
(seh 2) / Mi / / 
i atrokalaipw thv tpamefav TovTwé. 
EVEYKE TOWU) EloLOY TAS toxyadas 
a 9 a \ X a 
KpPeLTTOV Yap, @ TaV, éoTw %) pndev AaPelv. 
b) / > 33 if p) 5) / > \ a Sas, 
atTropep amropep’ és Kopakas aro THs oiKias. 
A b / b] \ if 
TPLYOpPpVELTOV, OVOEV EaTOV TM NOHO. 
b] N / 90) N > / an 
OUK av mpLaiwny ovd av Laydoos Las. 
Tt dal dexdpvm TadE O@pakos KUTEL 
b] / / / Ve 
EVNMLMEV@® KANALTTA YPHTOMAL TANAS ; 
kd \ 
OUTOS MeV Ov fH GoL TroLnoer Enpiav. 
> ? Sas; a fs a > y 
ANN Aipe [Lol TOUTOV YE THS LawVias 


évaTroTratelv yap éaoT emiTHOELOS TaVU, 


Alluding, as Florent 


1205 


1210 


1215 


1220 


1225 


of all these fabricators of military accou- 


Chretien observes, to the casks. By ravri 
we are, I suppose, to understand either a 
portion of the money which they had 
made, or else gifts purchased with that 
money. 

1210. AO.] In the list of dramatis per- 
sone: prefixed to the Venetian MS., in place 


trements we find only an 6mAozotds and a 
Sopvédos. And Bergk suggests that the 
whole of the ensuing dialogue is carried on 
by one 6mAorows with Trygeus. Meineke 
and Richter adopt the hint, appropriating, 
however, from the preceding line the name 
omA@v Karndos. But the MS. arrangement 
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As many casks and sickles as you please. 

And take this too (Giving money) ; out of our sales and gains 
We bring you these, we two, as wedding presents. 

Well, lay your presents down, and hie you in 

To join the marriage feast: here comes a man 

Who trades in arms: he seems put out at something. 

O you've destroyed me root and branch, Trygzeus. 

How now, poor wretch! what ails you? got a crestache ? 
You have destroyed my living and my trade, 

And this man’s too, and that spear-burnisher’s. 

What shall I give you, then, for these two crests? 

What will you give? §‘Trye. Faith, ’m ashamed to say: 
Come, there’s a deal of work about this juncture ; 

Pll give three quarts of raisins for the pair. 

"Twill do to wipe my table down withal. 

Go in, then, go, and fetch the raisins out. 

Better have that than nothing, O my friend. 

Consume the things! here, take them, take them off: 
The hairs are dropping out; they're not worth having. 
Zounds! Vl not give one raisin for the pair. 
BREASTPLATE-MAKER. O what’s the use of this habergeon now? 

So splendidly got up: cost forty pounds. 

Well, well, you shan’t lose anything by that: 

Pll buy it of you at its full cost price. 

"Twill do superbly for my chamber-pan. 


Trya. 


CREST-MAKER. 
TRYG. 
CREST-MAKER. 


Trya. 
CREST-MAKER. 


CREST-MAKER. 


TRyG. 


Trye. 


is confirmed by the Scholiast on lines 1225 
(adXos S€ eat otros ddopupépevos) and 
1250, and is, I think, on the whole, better 
adapted to the language employed. 

1211. Aodas.| Troubled with a plethora 
of crests. The word is coined, as the 
Scholiast observes, on the analogy of bde- 


plav, modaypav, omAnmay, and other verbs, 
expressive of diseases. 

1217. icyddov.} The Attic ioxddes 
(dried figs) were famous all over the 
world. Sddpa rav icyddav eOavpagcoyro 
ai “Arrixait, Atheneus, xiv. 67, who col- 
lects a budget of anecdotes on the subject. 
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ON. radcai w vBpilwr tots ewotor ypnuacw. 
TP. dt, wapabévts tpeis NiOovs. ov SeEsas ; 1230 
ON. roia 8 ato Wwnoe: ToT’, ouabéotate. 
TP. tdi, duets TH xelpa dia THs Oadapias 
Kat THO. ON. ap ado onr ; 
Mies eywrye v1) Ala, 
iva pH Y Ad TpUTNWA KAéTTOV THs VvEws. 
ON. emer’ emt Sexapvw yeoe? KaOnpevos ; 1235 
TP. éywye vn A’, @ritpiTt’. oiee yap av 
TOV TPWKTOV aTrododAaL pe YINML@V SpAaYMaY ; 
ON. iO dn, “Eeveyxe Tapyvptov. TP. arr’, wyale, 
OriBer Tov dppov. amrodep’, ovK @vncomat. 
SA. TiS yor dpa TH caddrreyye THEE XpHoomat, 1240 


Hv érpiaunv Spayyeov mo? éEnKovtT’ eye ; 


TP. 


oAvBoov Els ToUTL TO KOLAOV éyyéas 
3 


érrert’ avwlev padov évOels brromaxpor, 


Uf an an 
yevnoeTal COL TOV KATAKTOV KOTTABOV. 





1230, rpeis AiOovs.] Hither to keep it 
steady, or for the reason assigned by the 
Scholiast : tpets AiBovs: Kai yap mapoipia 
“rpeis eioiv ikavol mpakroyv dmopagat 
hidou.”—rives S€ mpoatiOeacr kal TovTO, ds 
pacw, “ay @ou Tpayets, dy Se Aetou, TéT- 
rapes.” Florent Chretien refers to Plutus, 
Sil. 

1232. d1a rHs Oadapias.] Subaud. dzijs. 
See Blaydes on Ach. 558. 61a rhs éxBorns 
THs xeupos (the arm-hole) rns ev T@ Owpake 
THY avTOVv xEipa KaOnKey.—Scholiast. 

1234. wa ph y ada.| Clepsisse navis 
ne foramen gudicer.—Florent Chretien. 
The trierarchs were bound to supply their 
triremes with the proper complement of 
rowers. Whether they had to defray the 


whole expense out of their own pockets, 


or whether the Government contributed 
its quota, is uncertain: but the better 
opinion seems to be that they were allowed 
a certain proportion out of the public trea- 
sury, and had to find the residue them- 
selves. See Boeckh’s Public Economy, iv. 
11. And it seems. that certain trierarchs 
defrauded the State by supplying an in- 
sufficient number of seamen, and stopping 
up the vacant oar-holes, so that the de- 
ficiency might be less apparent to the eye. 
Compare the “dead pays” of which our old 
dramatists complain: Massinger’s Unna- 
tural Combat, Act iv. scene 2, and Gifford’s 
note. Trygzus will have an arm through 
every hole, lest he, too, be found guilty of 
similar frauds. 

1244. rév Kxaraxrav kotrdBov.] The 
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BREASTPLATE-MAKER. Come, don’t be mocking at my wares and me. 
Placing three stones anent it: aint that clever ? 
BrEAsTPLATE-MAKER. And how, you blockhead, can you cleanse yourself? 


Trya. 


TRYG. 


Trya. 


Tryca. 


BREASTPLATE-MAKER. Well, fetch the silver out. 


How? slip my hands in through the portholes, here, 


And here. 


BREASTPLATE-MAKER. What, both at once! 
Yes; Dll not cheat. 


Pll have fair play: an arm for every hole. 
BREASTPLATE-MAKER. Sure, you won't use a forty pounder so. 
Why not, you rascal? Marry, I suppose 

My seat of honour’s worth eight hundred shillings. 


Tre. Plague on the thing ; 


It galls my stern: off with you: I won't buy it. 


Trumpeter. See, here’s a trumpet, cost me two pounds ten: 
How in the world am I to use it now? 
Tra, Tl tell you how. Fill up this mouth with lead, 


Then fix a longish rod, here at the top, 
And there you'll have a dropping cottabus. 


cadmyé, a tall straight instrument, was 
to be set erect on its broad bell-shaped 
base (called 7 k@dav, 7d mAard, and here 
Td KoiXov, THS Tadmvyyos), Which was kept 
steady by being weighted with lead. A 
light rod, paBdos, was to be fastened at 
the top, 7. e., at the mouth-piece, of the cad- 
myé, extending from it at right angles. 
There would then be the instrument re- 
quired for playing the cottabus, which was 
the art of throwing a few drops of liquid, 
Adrayes, at a mark with correct and dex- 
terous aim. The Scholiast on Lucian’s 
Lexiphanes, cap. 38 (whose account is gene- 
rally accepted as being at all events the 
most intelligible), says that there were 
two kinds of cottabus: (1) the xaraxros, 
and (2) the cottabus 6’ éfBapev. And 


referring to this passage of Aristophanes, 
he explains the xaraxrés thus:—A tall 
candelabrum -like shaft was set up, to 
which was attached a small bronze statu- 
ette, called Manes (a common name for a 
slave, cf. supr. 1146). Above the head of 
the Manes a little scale, mAaotryé or 
mvaktoy, Was suspended from a rod, pa4B8dos 
korraBuxy, and if the winedrops were 
cleverly flung into this scale, it would fall 
and strike the Manes with a sharp ringing 
sound. The game was of course suscep- 
tible of an infinity of modifications, but it 
would seem by comparing the descriptions 
given by Pollux vi. Segm. 109, 110, Athe- 
nus xv. 4,5, and the Scholiasts here, that 
the distinguishing characteristic of the 
karakros kétraBos was the dropping or 
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N N y 
TOV Mev “OAUPOoV, WoTreEp EiTroV, &yyeEor, 


b>] \ \ / ’ J 
évtevbevi Sé oTrapTiots NPTHMEVHV 


J , 
TraCTLYYAa TpOTbeEs, KAVTO ToL YyEVvI}TETAL 


\ Lo leeee te eo) 3 la n WY. 
TA CUK EV AYP@ TOUS OLKETALOW LoTAVaL. 


KP. 


@ Ovoxdbapte Satwov, ws mw’ aToNecas, 
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Che) 3 J Uf » 2 \ an an , 
OT avTédwKd y avTl TOVOE pvadVv TOTE 


\ A , 6} / ze / \ ShL39" 39 (id 
KQ@t VUV Tb pac@ 9 TL yap QaUT WVNCETAL sy 


ieee 


more. Badilwv avta tots AliyuTTiots: 


4 a 
ETL Yap eTLTNOELA TUPHalaY jETPpELD. 


AO. 
LP. 


e \ ) / 207 
OUTOS EV OV TéTrOVOEV OVOED. 


YS) 95 19 e > / 2 
OlfL, W KPAVOTIOL, WS abrlws TET PAYA LEV. 


$255 
KP. avxXa ti 


[jie Ms Ni a 
ET €OTL TOLL KPavEeTW O TL TLS YPHTETAL ; 


FP, 


éav Toravtacl udOns AaBas Troseiv, 


LY XK la) b / oye) , , 
ALEWOV 1) VV ALTA YY aTTOOWGEL TOND. 


KP. 


aTrimpmev, a SopvE€. 


TP. pndapas y’, érret 


1260 


/ 3.9 \ \ 66 (oly ab) se) J 
TOUT@ Y €Y® Ta OOPATA TAVT WYNTOMAL. 


AO. 


Toaov Oiows ONT ; 


falling scale, 7 karaBadAopern mrdoTry&, 
whilst in the cottabus 6v 6gvBadey there 
was no scale, but a number of tiny boats, 
whether with or without lamps, were set 
afloat upon water, and the object of the 
player was to submerge as many as pos- 
sible with one throw. Divers complica- 
tions were introduced into the karaxros 
kérraBos for the sake of increasing the 
amount of skill and ingenuity required. 
Sometimes there was a pair of scales, fas- 
tened as in a balance, with a bronze statu- 
ette under each, and the wine being thrown 
into one scale sent it down upon the Manes 
beneath it, whence it sprang up with a re- 
bound sufficient to drop the other scale 
upon the other Manes. Or again, water 


TP. et dvatrpicOetev Siva, 


was placed under each scale, and the wine 
flung into one scale submerged it beneath 
the water, until brought up by a cast into 
the opposite scale. Or again, the scale, 
detached, had to strike the Manes at such 
an angle as to fall into a bason placed 
below it. Sometimes the frame that sup- 
ported the apparatus was a chandelier 
swinging from the ceiling ; sometimes the 
winedrops were not flung from the cup, 
but squirted from the mouth. Atheneus 
(xv. 1-7 and elsewhere) quotes from the 
Comedians a vast number of pleasant 
passages illustrative of the game. In one 
extract from the “Adpodirns yovai of Anti- 
phanes, all the details of the game and the 
proper mode of making the throw are very 
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O me! he mocks me. Trye. Here’s another plan: 
Pour in the lead as I advised before, 

Then at the top suspend a pair of scales 

With little cords, and there’s a famous balance 
To weigh out figs for labourers on the farm. 
Hetmet-maker. Thou hast destroyed me, dread unpitying Fate! 
These helmets stood me in a good four pounds. 
What am I now to do? who'll buy them now? 
Take them to Egypt: you can sell them there. 
They’re just the things they measure physic in. 
SPEAR-BURNISHER. O, helmet-maker, we are both undone. 


TRUMPETER. 


Tryc. 


Try. Why, he’s received no hurt. |§ Hetmer-maxrer. Received no hurt! 
Pray what's the use of all these helmets now ? 
Trye. Just clap on each a pair of ears, like these, 


They'll sell much better then than now they will. 
HeELMET-MAKER. O come away spear-burnisher. § Trya. No, no. 

Tm going to buy his spears: I really am. 
SPEAR-BURNISHER. What are you going to give? Trye. Saw them in two, 


happily explained to a wondering novice. 
The special mention of the mAdotiy€ in 
connexion with the balance, inf. 1248, 
must not be understood as implying that 
a mAaorryé was not also to be employed 


the syrma being a long trailing robe. 
1258. rovavraci AaBas. | 


, a 4 , 
Kpaveoly, wa YEV@VTaL Kaool. 


@Tdpia Tots 
Seixvuct dé 
A > > a Nu. , 

TA @TA AvTOv’ Kat €OTL mapemtypapn.— 

Scholiast. But it does not seem to have 


for the cottabus. 

1254. ocuppaiay.]| This was a strong 
purge or emetic, which in certain parts of 
Egypt the whole population, according to 
Herodotus, took for three consecutive days 
every month. Suppaicovor rpeis nuepas 
emeEns pnvos éxdorov, epetorot Onpwpevor 
Thy wyveiny Kal kXvopaot.—ii. 77. So in 
Thesm. 857, Aristophanes speaks of 
“Heypt’s white plains and black-dosed 
citizens,” peAavocvppaiov ewy,  black- 
dosed, with an allusion to black-dressed, 


been observed that this was also a gesture 
of derision. ‘“ O Jane, a tergo quem nulla 
ciconia pinsit, Nec manus auriculas imitata 
est mobilis altas” (“Twinkling fingers, 
perked like asses’ ears,” Gifford.)—Persius 
i, 58. 

1261. rovr@.] avti rod mapa rovrov, 
says the Scholiast. So in Acharnians, 815, 
ovnoouai go. See Mr. Tate’s paper in 
I. Museum Criticum, 533, on what he calls 
Dawes’s eleventh canon. 
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EIPHNH. 


/ > oN She'd’ 3 zZ e \ a fo} 
AdBow av avr és ydpaxas, éxaTov THs dpaypuis. 


AO. 
TP. 


vn Tov Al’, ws Ta TraLds’ Hn ’E€pyerat 


UBpifoueOa. yopopev, @ TAY, éxTrodMD. 


1265 


5) / \ As 3 Ef a? 
OUPNTOMEVA TA TOV ETTLKANTwY Sedp, iva 


bs Shi sr iC a / 5 n 
ATT AGDETAL TTPOAVANAANTAL, {Ol OOKEL. 


bg / a 5 [tp 
aX 6 TL TEP adEeLy ErrLVOETS, @ TaLdion, 


avTov Trap €we oTAV TPOTEpoV avaBarod 'VOadi. 


ITAIS A’. Nov ab? omdorépwy avipodv apydopcba 


1270 


TP. rravoa 


€ / BA Ni aA? 9 / 
OTAOTEPOVS GOW, KA TADT, @ TPLoKAKOOAaLLOD, 


elpnuns ovans: apuabés y ci Kal KaTapaTov. 


ITAIX A’. O18 ote 84 cyedov Hoav em’ GdAndoLoW LovTes, 


UA ry ld 
avy p €Rarov pwovs Te Kal dorridas ouparoéccas. 


> / > A / > / ¢ lal 
TP. aoridas ; ov Tavoet wemvnpévos acmioos ity ; 


1275 


ITAIS A’. ’Ev0ad’ dw oipwyy te Kai evywrd) Térev avdparv’ 


TP. avopav otparyn ; Kravoes vt) TOV Atovucoy 


> \ ” \ / > / 
OLULWYAS MOwv Kal TavTas oupadoecoas. 


ITAIS A’. adda ti OFT Gdw ; od yap cimé pot olotict yaipers. 


TP. “Qs oi pev Saivvvto Body Kpéa, Kal Ta ToLvavTi. 


1280 


"Apictov mpotiderto kat atO Hdicta Tacac Oar. 


ITAIX A’. “Ds ot pév daivuvto Body Kpéa, Kavyévas imtav 


ExAvoV lOpwovTas, érrel TroNejLou Exopea Cer. 


TP, 


(od oe) 16 ach e 4 Q / 
TQAUT Q0e, TAUT , WS HOULOV KEKOPHMEVOL. 


1270. Nov at@& émdorépwv.| This was 
the commencement of the Epigoni, one of 
those epic poems which forming, in con- 
nexion with the Iliad and Odyssey, an 
almost continuous chronicle of the heroic 
age down to the death of the last survivor 
of the heroes who conquered Troy, were 
thence commonly called the Cyclic poems. 
See Miiller’s Greek Literature, chap. vi.; 
Grote’s History of Greece, part i. chap. 21. 
It is not known who was the author of 


5 SF a / ee tarot 
elev’ ExopeaVev Tov Trodemov KAT’ ijoOLov. 


1285 


the Epigoni: in the time of Herodotus it 
was commonly attributed to Homer him- 
self, although Herodotus suspected its au- 
thenticity, "Ears ‘Ounp@ rept ‘YrepBopéav 
eipneva ev ’Emvydvowct, ef 51 TO edvTe ye 
“Opnpos Tatra ta Enea eroinoe.—iv. 32. 
The Scholiast here ascribes it to Anti- 
machus ; but he is probably, as Tyrwhitt 
(apud Kidd’s Dawes 580 note) and Brunck 
suggest, confounding this poem with a 
Thebais written by Antimachus of Colo- 


First Boy. “Sing of the younger blood, whose deeds” — 


TRYG. 
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Tl buy them all for vine-poles, ten a penny. 


SPEAR-BURNISHER. The man insults us: come away, my friend. 
Ay, go your way, for here come out the boys, 


Those whom the guests have brought us; I suppose 
They’re going to practise what they’ve got to sing. 
Come and stand here by me, my boy, and then 
Let’s Hear you practise what you mean to sing. 


Singing of deeds of blood: and that, you unfortunate ill-starred 


Wretch, in the time of Peace; you're a shameful and ignorant blockhead. 
“Slowly the hosts approached, till at length with a shock of encounter 


First Boy. 

Shield was dashed upon shield, and round-bossed buckler on buckler.” 
Trye. Buckler ? you'd better be still: how dare you be talking of bucklers ? 
First Boy.  “ Rose the rattle of war commingled with groans of the dying.” 
Tryve. Groans of the dying? by great Dionysus, Pll make you repent it 

Singing of groans of the dying, especially such as are round-bossed. 
First Boy. What, then, what shall I sing? you, tell me the songs you delight in. 
Tre. “Then on the flesh of beeves they feasted ;’ something of that sort. 

“Then a repast they served, and whatever is best for a banquet.” 
First Boy. “Then on the flesh of beeves they feasted, aweary of fighting ; 

Then from the yoke they loosed the reeking necks of the horses.” 
Tra. 


Good: they were tired of war, and so they feasted: 
Sing on, O sing, how they were tired and feasted. 


phon, in a much later age, indeed about 
the era of the Peloponnesian War. The 


Epigoni recorded the second and successful — 


attack which the Argive army, under the 
command of Adrastus, and the younger 
warriors, the sons of the original Seven, 
made upon the city of Thebes. The epi- 
thet émAorépwy merely signifies “ younger,” 
but Trygeeus objects to everything con- 
nected with ém\a. 

1273. of & dre. | 


See Iliad iv. 446-451; 


vill. 60-65. The subsequent lines, though 
couched in Homeric phraseology, are not 
actually found in Homer. 
1280. kai ra rovavri.] These words 
may be in apposition, either with Boop 
kpea, “they ate the flesh of beeves and the 
like,” or with the whole preceding clause, 
“Sing how they feasted and the like.” 
The latter is the construction universally 
adopted, and I have, though with some 
doubt, followed it in my translation. 


Trya. Plague take you, be quiet 
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ITAIX A’. Owpnocovt’ dp’ érevta Twetravpévoe. 


EIPHNH. 


TP. dopevot, oiwat. 


ITAI A’. [lvpyov & é&eyéovto, Bon & daBeotos dpwper. 


TP. xKaxiot amrodoto, Tavddptov, adtais pwaxars* 


b) \ WN yA \ / la) / ’ 5 
ovdev yap adets TARY TONEMOUS. TOD Kai TOT El ; 


ITAIS A’. ey; 


TP. op pévtot vy Ai’. ITAIX A’. vids Aapdyov. 


TP. aifot. 1291 
Ly \ > \ ip > 7 > \ \ 7 * 
7 yap eyo Oavpafov axovor, et ov m1 eins 
b) \ ie N\ / \ Cy. 
avdpos Bovdouadyou Kal KNavolwayou TLVOS Vids. 
BA \ a / TO? 97 
dTEppe Kal TOs Noyxopopoioty ad Lov. 
Tov wot TO TOU KXewvipov ott tratoiov ; 1295 
acov Tp eiatévat TL TV yap Ev O10 STL 
ov TpayyaT doe: cwMppovos yap €i TaTpoOs. 
ITAIS B’. ’Aorrids pév Saiwv tis ayadreTat, Hv Tapa Oayve 
” ’ , / b] 2) VA 
EVTOS Au@pnTov KaANTTOV OvK EOédwD. 
TP. citré pot, © TécOwr, Eis TOY GavTOD TaTép’ HOELs ; 1300 


ITAIS B’. Voyiny 0 éEecawoa, 
iP: 


GAN’ cicimpev. ed yap 010’ 


1286. @wpnocorvr’.| The boy uses this 
word in the sense of “they donned their 
breastplates,’ but Trygeus understands it 
in the signification which it not unfre- 
quently bears of “ they fortified themselves 
with draughts of wine.” A similar play 
on the double meaning of the word occurs 


KaTnoxuvas 6€ ToKhas. 


eyo capes 


in Ach. 1182-5 to which Bergler refers. 

1297. cappovos.| Discreet; with that 
discretion which, as the saying goes, “is 
the better part of valour.” Florent Chre- 
tien cites the proverbial saying, avnp dé 
hevywv kal wadw paynoera, the original, 
I suppose, of our familiar rhyme, 


“ He that fights and runs away, 
Will live to fight another day.” 


On Cleonymus see the note at 446 
supr. 

1298. ’Aomidi.] This is the famous 
elegy of Archilochus (Fragm. 3, Gaisford), 
the first poet who recorded in verse his 


own flight, “relicté non bene parmulé,” 
from the field of battle: and in conse- 
quence of which the Spartans, it is said, 
forbade him to enter their territory. The 
lines are as follows :— 


*Aomid: wev Salwy Tis aydAAeTaL, Hy mapa Oduvy 
evTos Guduntov KdAAum@ov ovK eOéAwyr. 

autos & e&épuyov Savarov TéAos: aoms éxeivn 
€ppeTw: ebavTis KTHTOMaL OV Kaklw. 


First Boy. “ Quickly, refreshed, they called for the casques.” Trya. Casks ? gladly, I warrant. 
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First Boy. “ Out from the towers they poured, and the roar of battle ascended.” 


Try. Perdition seize you, boy, your wars and all! 
You sing of nought but battles: who’s your father ? 


First Boy. Whose? mine? 


Sreconp Boy. 


TRyG. 


Sreconp Boy. 


Trya. 


TryaG. 


Trye. Yes, yours, by Zeus! 
Ugh, out upon it! 


Truly I marvelled, and thought to myself as I heard your performance, 
This is the son of some hacker, and thwacker, and sacker of cities. 

Get to the spearmen, sing to them: begone. 

Here, here, I want Cleonymus’s son. 

You, sing before we enter: sure I am 

You won't sing wars: you've too discreet a father. 


“Ah! some Sean is vaunting the targe, which I in the bushes 


Sadly, a blanieless shield, left as I fled from the field.” 
Tell me, you pretty baboon, are you making a mock of your father ? 


“ Nay, but my ure I preserved.” 
But you shamed the parents who gave it. 


Well go we in, for sure I am that you, 


Some would read for the third line, yuxny 8’ 
eLecdwca duyev, adn domis éxeivn. See 
Liebel’s voluminous notes, and Colonel 
Mure’s Literature of Greece, iii. 3, 7. 
Alcaus, who imitated Archilochus in his 
flight, imitated him also in the unblushing 


frankness with which he proclaimed his 
shame.—Hadt.v. 95. But the fragment as 
given (No. 32) in Bergk’s Poetz Lyrici 
Greci, is almost entirely the composition 
of Bergk, and contains little which can with 
certainty be ascribed to Alcaeus :— 


Kdpvé, &yyeiAov mey euors ETapoio ev olKy, 


o@s >AdKatos ~Apn. 


éytea © ovK avévekov, & 5H KTEpas és TAavKwT@ 


ipdy avekpéuacav 
“ATTLKOL, 
Horace made a similar confession, referred 
to above. With the reproach xcarnoyvuvas 
d€ roxyas, applied to Cleonymus, compare 
filian H. A. iv. 1. “Apsorddnpos 6 tpécas, 
kat KXeavupos 6 pias thy aomida kal 6 


SevAds leiaavdpos ovre tas marpidas 
ndodvTo, ovTe Tas yapeTas, oUTE TA TaLOia. 

1300. méc@wv.| On the use of this 
word to signify a boy, see Scaliger’s note 


on the Asinaria of Plautus iii. 3, 104. 


First Boy. Why, Lamachus. 
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EIPHNH. 


bt TADO’ bo’ Hoas dpte mept THs aamrldos 


b] NL / >] Xx b] / A , 
ov un *TtNaOn ToT’, WY EKElVOU TOU TATPOS. 


€ A \ \ ” 4 9 a) a / 
ULV TO OLTTOV Epyov 7On 'VTAavOa TOV wEvOVT@V 


1305 


a a a \ \ \ A 
pray Tadta TaVTA Kal oTrOdEl, Kal fn KEVAS TApENKEL. 


GAN avdpikas €uParrer7’ odv 


A J 9 >) lal A 10 ° Oe AV 5 \ 
Kal TLMXET aupow Talv yvalow' ovdEev yap, W TroVnpot, 


n lj > XN / \ a 
NevKOY OOOVT@YV Epyov ECT’, IV WN TL Kal wacoVTAL. 


XO. 
TP. 


@s ovYl TaCaY HLEpaVv 


1310 


aA a 9S va) \ 
Huy meAnoEL TADTA Y* Ev TroLeis Oe Kal od dpdlov. 


5 a A / 
ANN, @ TPO TOD TEWOVTES, EuBadrETVE TOV Nayour" 


a Ta) , Cu? 
TAAKODAWW ETTLV EVTUXEL TAAVWMLEVOLS EpN{ols. 


mpos Tavta BpvKer’, 7) TAY’ viv pynul weTameAnoeELy. 
evdnpety ypr) Kal THY vimpnv EEw Tia Sevpo KomiCev, 


XO. 


1315 


A / / N , \ / ’ it) 
dadas Te Pepew, Kal TaVTAa Ne@V TVYYalpELY KATTLYOPEvELD. 


13805. tpav ro Aowov.| I fear that 
these lines will not go far towards redeem- 
ing the character of the iambic tetrameter 
catalectic, of which Mr. Frere, in his 
translation of the Knights, says that it is 
so essentially base and grovelling, that he 
could find no respectable English song to 
adduce as an example of the metre, until 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis suggested the 
sufficiently vulgar but otherwise inoffen- 
sive ditty of ‘Miss Baily’ (“A Captain 
bold of Halifax, who lived in country 
quarters ”) which does in truth give a very 
tolerable notion of the rhythm of the Greek. 

1306. Kkevas mapeAxewv.] We are em- 
barrassed here by the very multitude of 
the substantives which may be appropri- 
ately supplied for kevas, and between whose 
claims it is really impossible to decide. 
Karras is suggested by the Scholiast (as if 
the meaning were, “Dip your oars well 
in”): -yva@ovs or o.aydvas by Florent 
Chretien and Bergler (the latter comparing 
Kapyous éxew undémore Tas ovayovas, Alexis 


apud Athen. xiv. cap. 49): and xvAccas 
also by Bergler, who cites Antiphanes 
apud Athen. x. 65, py peoras dei eAkwper. 
And see 1181 supr. and the note there. 
KvAtkas is adopted by Bothe also, whose 
observation, “apa in wapéAkew vitium 
actionis significat,” is, I think, correct, 
whatever be the word supplied. But no 
exhortation to drinking seems intended 
here; and perhaps a new claimant for the 
vacant place may be suggested in the 
person of vavs, in which case the metaphor 
would be drawn from ships hauled up and 
laid aside as not intended for immediate 
use: the converse of such expressions as 
that of Thucydides, ii. 98, ras tpunpers 
ageikkuoay Kevas. 

1317. xamtyopevev.] There is not much 
to choose between kamukedeveuy, the reading 
of the Ravenna MS., and kamxopevewv, the 
reading of the Venetian. The latter seems 
rather more appropriate to the occasion 
(although that circumstance may, no doubt, 
be urged as affording a greater probability 
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Being your father’s son, will nevermore 
Forget the song you sang about the shield. 


Now then ’tis right, my jolly rogues, that you should, here remaining, 


Munch, crunch, and bite with all your might, no empty vessels draining ; 
; With manly zeal attack the meal, 

And saw and gnaw with either jaw, there’s no advantage really 

In having white and polished teeth unless you use them freely. 


Cuor. O ay, we know: we won’t be slow; but thanks for thus reminding. 


Tra. Set to, set to, you starving crew: you won’t be always finding 
Such dishes rare of cake and hare 

An easy prey in open day thus wandering unprotected. 

Set to, set to: or soon you'll rue a splendid chance neglected. 


of its interpolation), since it is rare to find 
either the choruses, or the torches, or the 
wedding-songs, omitted in a description of 
a matriage procession. See, for example, 
the pleasant picture which in Lucian’s Sea 
Dialogue, No. 15, the West Wind draws 
for the Wind of the South, of Europa’s 
passage to her nuptial bed across the Medi- 
terranean waters: “The sea was hushed, 
and the winds were still, as they gazed 
upon the scene, and little Loves skimmed 
lightly over the waves, holding up the 
lighted torches, nupevas tas dadas héportes, 


Cuor. O let not a word of ill-omen be heard, but some of you run for the bride ; 
Some, torches to bring while the multitudes sing and dance and rejoice by her side. 


and chanting the hymenezal song. The 
Nereids rose, half-naked from the deep, 
riding upon their dolphins, and clapping 
glad welcome with their hands: whilst all 
the Triton race, and whatever else the 
Ocean holds of mild and gracious aspect, 
danced in happy chorus round about the 
bride, meprexdpeve tiv matda.” See, too, 
Iliad xviii. 490-5; Hesiod Scutum, 274-7. 
I may add from Mr. M. Arnold’s Merope, 
a chorus which illustrates the subject, and 
is otherwise appropriate to the closing 
scenes of this Play: 


Peace, who tarriest too long; 

Peace, with Delight in thy train; 
Come, come back to our prayer ; 

Then shall the revel again 

Visit our streets, and the sound 

Of the harp be heard with the pipe, 
When the flashing torches appear 

In the marriage-train coming on, 

With dancing maidens and boys: 
While the matrons come to the doors, 
And the old men rise from their bench, 
When the youths bring home the bride. 


rt 
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\ \ , / bf \ ’ \ \ / / 
Kal TH OKEVN TAAL ELS TOV a@YpOY VUVL yYpn TaVTA Kowice, 


b] J 
opxnoamevors Kal omeicavtas Kal ‘LmépBorov é&ehacavras, 


KatrevEapévous Totot Oeotow 1320 


diddvat TAODTOV Tots” EAXnaowW, 


KplOas TE Trovety Las TrOANAS 


Y c / a 7 \ 
TAVTAS OfLOLWS OLVOV TE TTONUP, 


A / 
TUKA TE TPwyeELY, 


TAS TE yUVATKAaS TIKTELY Hiv, 13825 


\ > \ i 3 
Kal Tayaba Trav? bo? aTwréoapev 


avd efacbat war €& apyhs, 


AnEat 7’ aidwva oldnpov. 


TP. debp’, & yivat, els aypov, 


NOTWS eT eL00 KAM) 1330 


KANOS KATAKELC EL. 
XO. ‘Pun, ‘Pueva o. 
® TplauaKkap, ws SuKat- 


ws Tayala viv eyes. 
‘Tunv, ‘PTuévav a, 13385 
‘Tyuny, ‘Tuévar o. 

HMIXOP. ti dpdcopev adtnp ; 


lf / 3 J 
TL Opacopev avTHY ; 


TPUYNTOMEV AUTHV, 


TPUYNTOMEV AUTHV. 
HMIXOP. ayn apapevor pépw- 1340 


/ 
MEV OL TPOTETAY {EVOL 


TOV Vvupplov, @VOPES. 


1320-8.] While these lines are being 
sung, one division of the Chorus carry in 
Harvesthome. 

1380, Kad7 xadas.| The collocation, 
Kakos kak@s, is More common in Aristo- 
phanes; but kad kad@s is found in Ach. 
253 and elsewhere, and the Latin equiva- 


lent, “I, bella, bellé,” occurs in Plautus 
Asinaria, ili, 3, 86. I have redistributed 
the concluding choruses in what seemed to 


me the more natural method. 


1339. tpvynoopev.| An allusion, as 
Florent Chretien and Bergler observe, to 
the names of 'l'rygeus and Opora: the 
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We'll carry the husbandry implements back our own little homesteads about, 
When we've had our ovation, and poured our libation, and hunted Hyperbolus out. 
But first we'll pray to the Gods that they 
May with rich success the Hellenes bless, 
And that every field may its harvest yield, 
And our garners shine with the corn and wine, 
While our figs in plenty and peace we eat, 
And our wives are blest with an increase sweet ; 
And we gather back in abundant store 
The many blessings we lost before ; 
And the fiery steel—be it known no more. 
Tryc. Come then, come, my bride, 
Midst the free green fields with me 
Sweetly, sweet, abide. 
Hymen, Hymenzus O! 
Happy, happy, happy you, 
And you well deserve it too. 
Hymen, Hymeneus O! 
Hymen, Hymenzus O! 
What shall with the bride be done, 
What be done with Harvest-home ? 
She shall yield him, one by one, 
All the joys of Harvest-home. 
Ye to whom the task belongs 
Raise the happy bridegroom, raise ; 
Bear him on with goodly songs, 
Bear him on with nuptial lays. 


CHor. 


SEMICHOR. 


SEMICHOR. 


marriage of the Vintner with the Vintage. 

1341. mporeraypévor.| So Bentley and 
While these 
lines are being sung, a second division of 
the Chorus raise Trygeus in their arms. 
There was, in fact, a stage-direction, oi 


Dawes for mpooreraypévo. 


Xopevtal avadaBdvres, which crept into the 
text, and maintained its place there, until 
the intrusion was discovered, and the in- 
truder summarily ejected, by Bentley. The 
rest of the Play is sung as the double pro- 
cession is filing off the stage. 
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XO. 


EIPHNH. 


‘Tur, ‘Tuévar o, 


‘Tuny, ‘PYuévar’ o. 


> / A an 
OLKNGETE YOUV KANWS 


> / 9! 197. > 
OV TPAYMAT EVOVTES, ad- 


1345 


Aa TvKONOYOUVTES. 


‘Tun, ‘Luévar o, 


‘Tuny, ‘Tuévar o. 


HMIXOP. 
HMIXOP. 
©P. 


/ &) ee > i 
proces y, dTav éoins 


5 


TOU MeV péya Kal TAYD, 


THS © Ov TO TUKOV. 


1350 


oman / / 
olwov TE Tins TONUD. 


XO. 


‘Tunv, ‘PYuévav a, 


‘Tunv, “Cueva o. 


LP. 


Spes, Kav EvvérrnaGE jor, 


@ yaipeTe yalpeT’, av- 
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TAaAKODVTAS ebea Ge. 


1356.| Mr. Frere, in a note to his 
translation of the Birds, describes the close 
of this Play as a rustic Epithalamium. He 
should have said dopa yapndvov or dppd- 
recov, for the Epithalamium, as the name 
implies, was a sort of serenade sung emt ro 
Oardpo tis yapoupevns. See the notes to 
Ilgen’s Disquisitio de Scoliorum Poesi, pp. xl. 
xli. Very beautiful Epithalamia are given 
us by Theocritus, Catullus, and our own 
Spenser. The English reader may find a 


characteristic version of the first among 
the works of Dryden, and the second has 
been elegantly rendered by Mr. Martin. 
I may perhaps be allowed to close these 
notes with a translation of one of Catul- 
lus’s smaller poems (Carm. xxvi.) turning 
upon a legal witticism (for opposita means 
both exposed to and pledged for) which 
in Mr. Martin’s version is hardly brought 
out with sufficient distinctness to satisfy a 
legal reader. 


CHor. 


SEMICHOR. 
SEMICHOR. 
Trya. 


CHOR. 


TryG. 
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Hymen, Hymenzus O! 

Hymen, Hymenzus O! 
Go and dwell in peace: 

Not a care your lives impair, 

Watch your figs increase. 

Hymen, Hymeneus O! 

Hymen, Hymeneus O! 

He is stout and big. 

She a sweeter fig. 

So you all will think 

When you feast and drink. 

Hymen, Hymenzus O! 

Hymen, Hymenzus O! 

Away, away, good day, good day ; 
Follow me, sirs, if ye will, 
And of bridecakes eat your fill. 





Furi, villula vestra non ad Austri 
Flatus opposita est, nec ad Favoni, 

Nec svi Bore, aut Apeliotee, 

Verum ad millia quindecim et ducentos. 
O yentum horribilem atque pestilentem. 


Furius, your little country-seat 

Is never called upon to meet 

The angry winds which issue forth 

From East or West, from South or North, 
Tis only called upon to meet 

One hundred thousand pounds complete. 
O wind of all the winds that blow 

To house and lands the deadliest foe! 


(24a 


APPENDIX 


OF VARIOUS READINGS AND MISCELLANEOUS CRITICISMS. 





Tue first printed edition of Aristophanes was that published at Venice by 
Aldo Pio Manuzio, a.p. 1498, the immediate editor being Marco Musuyro, 
a native of Crete. It did not comprise the Thesmophoriazuse or the 
Lysistrata, which were first added by Bernardo Giunti (Junta), from a 
MS. which he describes as ex Urbinate bibliotheca antiquissimum Aris- 
tophanis exemplar, in a supplement to his edition published at Florence 
A.D. 1515. A third edition was issued, also at Florence, in the year 1525, 
by the representatives of Filippo Giunti, under the editorship of Antonio 
Francini. An essential portion (vv. 948-1011) of the present play was 
supplied for the first time in Francini’s edition. It is not known from what 
MSS. the original Aldine text was compiled, but Bernardo Giunti is supposed 
to have had access to the Florentine MS., and Francini to that still more 
famous MS. which adorns the Museum Veliternum in Ravenna. 

The text as settled by these three editions formed the standard, more or 
less varied by succeeding editors, down to the time of Brunck. Of the 
editions published during this period, it will not be necessary to mention 
more than those of Farreus (Venice, a.v. 1542, embodying Zanetti’s 
edition, published in the same city four years earlier), Aimilius Portus 
(Geneva, 1607), Ludolph Kuster (Amsterdam, 1710), and Stephen Bergler 
(Leyden, 1760, published after Bergler’s death under the superimtendence of 
Peter Burmann the younger). ‘Towards the close of the sixteenth century 
Florent Chretien, or Chrestien, the tutor of Henry IV. of France, illustrated 
several of the plays, and amongst others the Peace, with a copious com- 
mentary (which, however, is in great part a mere paraphrase of the Greek 
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Scholia), and a Latin translation into corresponding metres. His com- 
mentaries and translations were incorporated in the edition of Portus, and 
again in that of Kuster, who unfortunately did not think it necessary to 
add any annotations of his own upon the Peace. LBergler’s brief notes enter 
fully into the spirit of Aristophanes, and teem with apt illustrations, and 
terse and happy comments, but he did not turn his attention to an improve- 
ment of the text. 

Brunck’s edition of Aristophanes was originally published at Strasburg in 
the year 1783, and the assistance afforded him by the Parisian MSS., and 
his own sound practical judgment, enabled him to effect a very material 
improvement in the text of Aristophanes. Unfortunately he cited the MSS. 
only so far as was required for his own immediate purposes, and a complete 
collation of these Parisian MSS. is still a desideratum. 

But Brunck’s labours were to a great extent superseded by the flood of 
light which was thrown upon the text of Aristophanes through the dis- 
covery (or re-discovery) of the Ravenna and Venetian MSS. The celebrated 
Ravenna MS. was brought to the notice of European scholars by Invernizzi, 
in the year 1794. The edition which he commenced was continued by Beck 
and completed by Dindorf. But Invernizzi’s transcription of the MS. 
was of a very faulty and imperfect character. And the whole MS., together 
with the Venetian (which for the Peace is no less valuable than the Ravenna) 
was again carefully and minutely collated by Immanuel Bekker, whose 
edition, published in London in the year 1829, professes to show, either in 
the text or in the foot-notes, every variation of these two important manu- 
scripts. Bekker’s own collation, though vastly superior to Invernizzi’s, is 
itself not free from errors (see Enger’s Preface to the Lysistrata); and 
a new revision of the Ravenna MS. has for some years been promised us by 
a Cambridge scholar (see Dr. Donaldson’s ‘ Classical Scholarship and Classical 
Learning,’ p. 140), but it has not yet made its appearance. 

No complete edition of Aristophanes, (and, I may add, no complete edition 
of the Peace,) has ever been published by an English scholar; and yet no 
country has contributed more than our own to the improvement of the 
Aristophanic text. The marvellous sagacity of Bentley had already antici- 
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pated a great number of the corrections which were subsequently supplied 
rom the MSS. ; and “it is not too much to say” as Bishop Monk (‘ Life of 
Bentley,’ i. 195) truly observes, “that had he given his mind to such a 
work, no person ever lived who was so well qualified for an editor of the 
great comedian of Athens.” His letters on the subject to Kuster, published 
in the Museum Criticum, are specimens of literary criticism only less 
delightful and instructive than his own immortal Dissertations on Phalaris ; 
and his marginal jottings on Aristophanes, printed in the same Museum and 
in the ‘ Classical Journal,’ are altogether worthy of his unrivalled reputation. 
The Aristophanic criticisms of Dawes are famous all over the world; 
although, as I venture to think, he was somewhat too fond of reducing into 
absolute and inflexible laws that which was in truth merely the general 
custom and practice of the Attic writers. Porson, to use the language of 
Bishops Monk and Blomfield in their Preface to his ‘ Adversaria,’ “in Aris- 
tophanem expoliendum semper incumbebat, et in hoc omnes nervos in- 
tendebat ; quin etiam credibile est, si vita suppeditasset, comicorum prin- 
cipem demum exiturum fuisse a principe criticorum imnumeris fere locis 
restitutum, Atticoque suo nitore postliminio donatum.” His numerous, 
though brief, criticisms were, after his death, edited by P. P. Dobree, whose 
own acute lucubrations were similarly given to the world by the late Professor 
Scholefield. And, finally, the notes of Elmsley on the Acharnians are full 
of careful and patient observation upon the text, not only of that play, 
but also of Aristophanes generally. 

In the following synopsis I have intended to give the whole of the varia- 
tions of the Ravenna and Venetian MSS., according to Bekker’s recension ; 
the whole of the variations of the Parisian MSS., so far as they are recorded 
by Brunck, and a tolerably complete collection of the various readings 
found in all the most noteworthy editions which have been published since 
the collation of the Ravenna and Venetian MSS. I have not thought it 
desirable to overload this Appendix by a minute account of the variations 
exhibited by the earlier editions; and I speak of their prevalent reading as 
that of the older editions, without meaning in every case to imply that it is 
found in them all, without any exception whatever. I have denoted the 
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Ravenna MS. by R.; the Venetian by V.; the first Parisian (No. 2715 in 
the Imperial Library) by P.; the second Parisian (No. 2717) by II.; the 
Florentine (No. 31, 15 in the Laurentian Library) by F.; and the Vaticano- 
Palatine by Vat. 

As many of the recent editors have published more editions than one, and 
have not always retained precisely the same text, it may be useful to 
enumerate here the special editions in my own possession to which reference 
is made in the following pages. 

They are as follows: (1) Kuster’s Aristophanes, Amsterdam, 1710; 
(2) Bergler’s, Leyden, 1760; (8) Brunck’s, London, 1823; (4) Bekkev’s, 
London, 1829; (5) Dindorf’s, Oxford, 1835, the notes published two years 
later ; (6) Weise’s, Leipsic, 1842 ; (7) Bothe’s, Leipsic, 1845; (8) Holden’s, 
expurgated for the use of schools, London, 1853; (9) Bergk’s, Leipsic, 1857 ; 
(10) Meineke’s, Leipsic, 1860 ; (11) Richter’s Peace of Aristophanes, Berlin, 
1860; and, finally, a supplemental volume published by Meineke in the 
year 1865, entitled ‘ Vindiciarum Aristophanearum Liber,’ and containing 
a series of critical notes of no great value. My references to Suidas are 
invariably made to Gaisford’s edition. 





1. OI A’. R. omits A’ and calls the but that the imprecation lost all its force 


second servant simply érepos. For rayvora 
Kiehl proposes, and Richter reads, rayos 
to. Bothe would take xavOdpo as a dati- 
vus commodi. 

2,3. Dobree gives these two verses to 
the second servant: and he is followed by 
Dindorf (in his notes), Weise, Bothe, Hol- 
den, Bergk, Meineke, and Richter. For 
avr@ in v. 2, Bentley suggests airjy, and 
Lenting airé. And for ddyo, in v. 3, 
Brunck reads dayous. Qua emendatione 
non opus, says Richter, quum infra quo- 
que legamus xarépayev et dnciv. But of 
course what Brunck meant was, not that 
the term ayo. was in itself inapplicable ; 


if referred to the beetle, whose favourite 
food the paga in question was. However 
I quite agree that no alteration is admis- 
sible. 

5. viv On “pepes. viv S idepes. R. V. 
and all the old editions. viv y’ #epes P. 
viv 61 “pepes was suggested by Bergler, 
and is received by Brunck and every sub- 
sequent editor. Dobree, and the other 
editors mentioned above as adopting his 
arrangement, give the whole of this verse 
and the first two words of the next to the 
second servant: thence to the end of v, 8 
to the first. Meineke (Vind. Aristoph.) 
truly says Servus (secundus) non potuit 
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querere ov yap jy viv 81) edepes; si- 
quidem ro déepecy pinsentis servi est; but 
instead of discarding the faulty and per- 
verse arrangement which alone creates 
the difficulty, he would alter epepes into 
epepov. 

6. xarépayev. R. V. Bergler, recenti- 
ores. karepaye, Hdd. antiquiores. Bergk 
would transpose the words ov xaredayer, 
and read kxarepayev; OI. A. od pa roy 
Ala. 

7. mepuxvdtoas. Bentley, Brunck, Bek- 
ker, Dindorf, Weise, Bothe, Holden, Bergk, 
and Meineke. And this, which seems to 
have been the reading of the Scholiast, is 
confirmed by the passages of Aristotle and 
dlian, referred to in my note. sepixv- 
R. V. I. Edd. antiquiores. cepi- 
KukAlooas. P. 


KAluas. 
mepixukAnoas. Portus, 
Kuster, Bergler, and Richter. 

12. dynow. “ Forte dacw.” Bergk. The 
next line is rightly rendered by Bergler, 
“uno quidem crimine solutus mihi vi- 
deor.” 

16. rpiB’ érépas. R.V. ye is added in 
the older editions and by Kuster, Bergler, 
Brunck, Bekker, Weise, and Bothe. 26° is 
interposed by Dindorf, Holden, Bergk, 
Meineke, and Richter. Dobree proposed 
Branck and Bothe end 
the line with ov«, instead of ov. 

17. oids re. R. omits re. 

18. ovAAaBov. R. V. Bekker, Dindorf, 
Holden, Berek, Meineke, and Richter. 
mpoohaBay, reliqui. For ap’, Il. has yap, 
and Brunck reads y ip’. In his note 
srunck would also change avrjv into 
avroy, ipsum itaque scarabeum cum sen- 
tina abreptum intus feram. 


Tp érépas av. 


This line, 
according to Dobree’s arrangement, fol- 
lowed by Holden, Bergk, Meineke, and 
Richter, is given to the first, and the next 
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line to the second servant. Yet Meineke 
(Vind. Aristoph.) justly says—Servo pin- 
senti qui se imparem esse tam feedo negotio 
dixerat, responderi non potuit a primo 
servo quod nunc respondetur. But here 
again, instead of returning to the MS. ar- 
rangement, he would further tamper with 
the text by substituting ofve for ooo. 
The genuine arrangement does not present 
a single difficulty or require a single emen- 
dation. 

20. of8 euot. R. V. Brunck and all 
succeeding editors, except Bothe and Rich- 
ter. oid€ por, Edd. antiquiores, Bothe and 
Richter. 

22. mé0ev av. For these two words 
Cobet would substitute é7ddev. 

24. aorep. &s mep divisim scribendum 
putat Dindorfius. For dy yéon R. has 
ayxXéont. 

31. pndémor R. Scholiast on Plato’s 
Hipparchus, Suidas (s. v. épeiSevv), Bekker, 
Dindorf, Holden, Bergk, Meineke, and 
Richter. pymor V. Priscian ed. Putsch, 
p. 1206 (though the passage is not found 
in all the editions), reliqui. 

32. téws €ws cavrov AdOys. R. V. Edd. 
antiquiores, Kuster, Bergler, Bekker, Weise, 
and Bergk: and so the line is cited by 
Priscian ubi supr., and by the Scholiast on 
Plato’s Hipparchus, except that there atriy 
is found for gavrdy. AdOors, Reisig, Din- 
dorf, Holden, Meineke, and Richter. Dawes 
(Miscell. Crit. 509 ed. Kidd) observing that 
Téws ews are not elsewhere conjoined by 
any Attic writer, and that éws with the 
subjunctive requires dy, proposed éws 
ceavtov av aOns, which is adopted by 
Brunck and Bothe. But as the passage is 
cited by the Platonic Scholiast to prove 
that réws is used for éws, I should prefer 
to read réws weavrov av AaOns (which would 
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also more naturally account for the corrup- 
tion), were not the passage too well au- 
thenticated to admit of alteration. 

37. eis. For ets Dindorf usually writes 
es. I shall not in general record such 
petty variations as these, or whether ovy 
and its compounds commence with o or &, 
or the like. 

40. ovk oida. In the older editions a 
note of interrogation was added to v. 39, 
and vy. 40-42 were assigned to the first 
servant. Bentley first restored the genu- 
ine arrangement from conjecture; and it 
was then adopted (from P. II.) by Brunck, 
and (apparently from R. V.) by Bekker, 
Dindorf, Weise, and Bothe. ‘The other 
recent editors, with more or less variation, 
follow Dobree’s arrangement. Holden gives 
from puapdy ro xpjwa down to Xapiror ye 
to the first servant, rov yap eore to the 
second, and the rest of v. 41 and v. 42 to 
the first. Bergk begins the first servant’s 
speech with od pny; Richter with ’Adpo- 
dirns; and then, as Holden, Meineke con- 
tinues the second servant’s speech to rov 
yap éor’, and then as Holden. 

41. rod yap. y dp. Brunck. 

42. ov. rod V. and Bentley had previ- 
ously conjectured otk éott TO Tépas Tov. 
For xaraBarov Pauw conjectures katac- 
mwdarov, and Meineke (Vind. Aristoph.) 
oKataiBarov. 

43-49. These lines are given to the first 
servant by Bekker and Brunck; to the 
second by Kuster, Bergler, Holden, Bergk, 
Meineke (except the last line), and Richter. 
For #5) Kuster and one or two of the 
earlier editions have etn, apparently a 
mere typographical error. Reiske sug- 
gested els 67. 

44, To de. 
Bothe. 


rode. Brunck, Weise, and 


U 
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47. aivitrerar. aiviooerat. Dobree, Hol- 
den, Meineke, and Richter. 

48. dvadéwos. R. V. Bekker, Dindorf, 
Bothe, recentiores. dyadds reliqui. Elms- 
ley at Ach. 178 suggests 75€ws (omitting 
tv). In omitting tnv he is followed by 
Dindorf, Bothe, and Holden. The Scholias 
says that éoOievis used for FoOev. Brunck 
reads #o@cev and Paulmier proposes €o@cev. 

49. Meineke gives this verse to the first 
servant; vv. 50-59 to the second; vv. 61 
and 64 seq. to the first. But it is clear, as 
Richter observes, that vv. 54 and 64 be- 
long to the same speaker. 

50. OI. A. OI. B. Brunck and Bekker. 

52. tmepraroucw avdpaow. P. Brunck, 
recentiores. 
Edd. veteres. wtmép rovroow avdpaow. V. 

56. yap. R. has pev. 


c A 7 >’ , 
Umép Tovroow avdpac. R. 


59. py kkdper. R. py Koper. V. P. II. 
Edd. veteres. But Florent Chretien had 
already corrected it from Suidas (s. v. 
képnua, Where Kuster makes the same 
suggestion); and Brunck from Eustathius 
ad Hom. Il. N. 951, 42 (é€xxopeity “EAAdSa 
7) K@p@odia Neyer). exkdper is read by all 
editors subsequent to Brunck, with the ex- 
ception of Bekker. 

60. ga €a. These words used to be read 
as part of the servant’s speech. Brunck 
was the first to restore them to Trygeus, 
to whom they clearly belong, and to whom 
they are given in all the subsequent 
editions. They are merely interjectional, 
and not (as Richter supposes) idem quod 
py) KKOpEL. 

GS O1,, ‘A. 
and Weise. 

63. ceavrdv, V. P. II. (though I. has 
ceavrov in the margin), Bentley, Brunck, 


OI. B. Brunck, Bekker, 


recentiores. geavrov. R. Suidas (s. v. 
Angecs), antiquiores. 
SS 
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64. OIA. OF. B. Brunck and Weise. 
routt. R. V. Bekker, Dindorf, Holden, Bergk, 
Meineke, and Richter. dyra reliqui. 

66. 48 elre. R. has ta 8 eiwe. Hal- 
bertsma suggests & & eizev nvixka mpertov. 

67. evadi. Lenting and Hirschig pro- 
pose, and Meineke reads, dy radi. Cf. inf. 
218. adtrov. R. V. P. Aldus, Florent Chre- 
tien, Brunck, recentiores. adroy: reliqui. 

71. EvverpiBn rns Keharyjs. So Lucian 
(Contemplantes ili. 87, ed. Bipont) says 
EvytpiBevres TOY Kpaviov. And the Scho- 
liast on Lucian observes that this usage of 
the genitive is frequently found in Attic 
writers. 

74. nvayxacev. R. V. Bekker, Dindorf, 
Holden, Bergk, Meineke, and Richter. 
nvaykace reliqui. 

76. @ IInydovdy pot. por om. R. V. quo 
non abutar, says Dindorf, ad duas que in 
promptu sunt conjecturas. Later editors 
have not been so considerate. Bergk reads 
Meineke conjectures Inya- 
For mrepov V. has mrrepwrdv. 

R. has zone. 

82. Hovxos Hovxos. Novxn yovxn scri- 
bendum suspicatur Meineke Vind. Aris- 
toph. 

85. idij7s. Porson and Elmsley sug- 
gested, and Bothe reads, idions. 

87-89. Bergk would place these three 
verses after otya, siya. Meineke (at Ha- 
maker’s suggestion) omits them altogether. 
dvttBo\@ ao. ‘The @ is placed at the com- 
mencement of the next line by Kuster and 
Bergler. 

90. OI. A. Brunck, Bekker (apparently 
from V.), and Bothe make OI. B. the in- 
terlocutor in the ensuing dialogue. Weise 
gives each servant a share. 


IInydcecov, 
, 

olOuov. 

78. qrovet. 


ld , , y , > ig Ce 
95. Tl parny. TL paTnV; ovy vVyLatvets, 


Zeun. Viger. p. 453. 
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97. adrN ‘ddrodvCeuv. 
pnd” dhodvgerv. 

98. tots 1 dvOparowr dvOparas R. 
which is retained by Meineke, who follows 
Cobet in changing dpdaov into ppage. Do- 
bree also suggests page. Bothe would read 
av dpdagov. -Hamaker omits the verse. 
Florent Chretien 
conjectures, and Holden and Meineke read, 
doukodopetv, to which Dindorf also in- 
clines. 

106. draéaravrov. R. has draédravrev, 
and subsequently (a priori manu) Bovdct- 
OEeTQl. 

107. oot om. Hdd. ante Kust. For 
karayopevon Cobet and Meineke read 
KaTayopevn. 

110. iov. RR. repeats the ejaculation 
twice only, which Dindorf, Meineke, and 
Richter are inclined to think right ; Din- 
dorf and Richter placing the iod iod extra 
versum, and the former marking after 
a@\Aa a lacuna which the latter would fill 
up (from Clouds, 698, Wasps, 1165), with 
the words xakxodaipwy eyo, while Meineke 
would read aAXa pa AC OIK. fod, tov. 

112. AaOpa. R. V. Bekker, Bergk, and 
Meineke. AdOpa reliqui. 

114. dp érupds ye.’ R. V. Brubach, 
Florent Chretien, Bentley, Kuster, recen- 
tiores, except Dindorf, who reads 4 p 
erupds ye (but in his notes prefers the MS. 
reading), and Richter, who reads ap’ érupos 
dn. érupds yap Edd. antiquiores. dap 
érupos yap. Hermann Met. p.120. Din- 
dorf in his earlier edition had read dpa y’ 
erntupos “Het Sapaciw npetépors paris. 


Richter proposes 


100. dvocxodopeiv. 


118. gore re ravd’ eripws; ein’. St. 
Amand placed the note of interrogation 
after ravd’. forte te T@VS’; eTvpws etm’. 
See Dawes, p. 511 note, ed. Kidd. For 
et tt, Which is the reading of R. V. I, and 
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had been previously suggested by St. 
Amand and Dawes, ubi supr., the editors 
before Brunck had 6érr. Yet Florent 
Chretien had even so translated the hex- 
ameter, Verane fama fuit, genitor? dic, si 
quid amas me. 

119. a@yOopat bpiv, nvix’. Florent Chre- 
tien proposed ayOopat, dpets nvix’. Meineke 
would change tty into tpov. 

120. dy om. R. 
Brunck, recentiores. 
quiores. 

121. 7. R. V. Suidas (s. v. waxager), 
Bentley, Bekker, Dindorf, Bothe, recenti- 
ores, 7p reliqui. 

128. 

Telos petaypader Kavdvdov. Scholiast. 
124, KO. Richter supposes that there 
were seven daughters, and that each in 
turn addresses her father, and accordingly 
he prefixes KOPH A’, KOPH B’, etc., to the 
several speeches. 


manrav. R. V. P. II. 
mwamrav, Edd. anti- 


kovOvrov. Anpuntrpios 6 Znvobdd- 


128. wanmia. RK. has ramia. 

129. eEevpeOn. R. Bekker, Dindorf, Hol- 
den, Bergk, and Richter. é&nupé6n V. 
reliqui. The fable mentioned in the text 
is numbered 223 in De Furia’s sop. 

130. mwerewav. RK. has wernvdy, and in 
132 Cauor. 

133. derov V. Brunck, 
aierov. R,. Edd. antiquiores. 

134. @. av. V. 

187. pen av. pe éav. RLV. pere’? av. 
P. TI. pedrea. Edd. ante Brunck. pere 
av. Brunck. ped’ ay, recentiores. 

143. 7d d€ mAoiov. R. V. Suidas (s. v. 
mdadia), Bentley, Brunck, Porson, recen- 
tiores. 16 mAotov dé. Edd. antiquiores. 

145. Ilepaet. The penultimate is short 
here, long inf. 165. In both places I have, 
with the older editors, Dindorf, and Bergk, 
retained Ilecpaet, the reading of the Ra- 


recentiores. 
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venna MS. In the latter verse V. and P. 
have Ilepavet, and so Brunck, Bekker, 
Weise, Bothe, and Meineke. But the 
length of the syllable cannot depend upon 
the presence or absence of the iota. It 
has been suggested that in line 165 inf. 
Pireeus is the name not of the harbour but 
of some infamous establishment; but this 
is clearly wrong: and I may observe that 
Pollux ix., segm. 34, reckons zopveia 
among the recognised accessories of a 
Greek seaport. 

153. kxatwxapa. Written xdrw kxdpa 
(divisim) by Dindorf, Bergk, and Meineke. 
Florent Chretien 
and Bergler propose, and Bothe and Bergk 
read, xpucoxaXiver, which is very possibly 
right. But the MS. reading is confirmed 
by Suidas (s. v. WaXdiors), though he trans- 
poses the words rarayoyv xpvcoyaduvov. 


155. xpucoxddwop. 


159. do yns. amo ths yns. R. 

161. 6p@as. Dobree proposes, and 
Bergk, Meineke, and Richter read, 6p6és. 

163. amd 6. Dindorf, Holden, Bergk, 
and Meineke alter the @ into &. But pev 
and re are often thus used; see Fritzsche 
at Thesm. 358. For cireav, R. V..P. Il. 
Edd. antiquiores have ouriwy, but the first 
syllable is long. Bentley suggested oxa- 
tiwv, but oitwv, which was proposed by 
Brunck and Porson, is universally accepted. 
II, has ovri@y draytev. 

166. dmoneis p’, aodets. R. V. P. I. 
Kuster, recenticres. dzroXeis, arodeis. Vat. 
dmoXeis (once only). Edd. antiquiores. 
The phrase #v te mde, inf. 169, is taken 
from Wasps, 385. See Mitchell’s note 
there. 

175. orpodet. orpeder, Meineke, e con- 
jecturaé Dind.: yp. cai mpaypa, re. V. 

176. duddEes. pvddgéer, Reiske, Bergk, 
Meineke, and Richter. 
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177. drap. add’. Brunck. 

179. Ovpaow. V. has dvpnov. 

180. mpoceBar. mpocéBarev. R. V. 

182. \(@ jutape.. Kh. View puidas (G. vy. 
ToApnoa and puapor), Hdd. antiquiores, 
Kuster, Bergler, Brunck, Bekker, and 
Richter. In Kuster’s edition of Suidas, 
the line commences (s. V. prapol) & BdeAupe, 
apparently from a slip of memory, or a 
confusion with Frogs, 465. The error is 
followed here by Dindorf, Weise, Holden, 
Bergk, and Meineke, But in Gaisford’s 
edition of Suidas, the line is restored from 
the MSS. of Suidas, and runs ® puapeé 
x. T A., Which is unquestionably right. 
Bothe absurdly reads @ pixpe, which is not 
a mere Clerical error, for he explains it in a 
note. 

185. ri coi mor gor’ dvop’; V. F. Sui- 
das (s. v. puapol), Bekker, recentiores. 
Ti ool mor eotw dvow; R. ri coi tor’ 
eotl rovvow’; Edd. antiquiores down to 
and including Brunck. But as this makes 
the line too long, Bentley proposed the 
omission of cot, Ahlwardt of éori. 

186. 70 yevos &. The & is added from 
R. and V. by Bekker and all subsequent 
editors, except Weise and Bothe. This 
line is added in V. by a later hand, while 
in R. the next line, 187, is omitted alto- 
gether. In each case the mistake, no 
doubt, arose from the similar termination 
of the two lines. 

187. puapwraros. V. P. Il. 
Brunck, recentiores. eéuol prapwraros. Edd. 
antiquiores. 

188. €o@ omws. R. V. Suidas (s. v. 
puapot), Dawes, Brunck, recentiores. éooe@’ 
ws. Hdd. antiquiores. 

190. Tpvyatos. So the name is accen- 
tuated in the MSS. both of Aristophanes 
and of Suidas, and by every commentator 
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except Bothe. The Scholiast, on 62, says 
that most of the grammarians wrote it 
Tpvyatos (s ard Tod Tie Tipavos), but that 
the famous Herodian wrote it Tpvyaios. 

193. yAioxpov. R. has yAtoxpov. In 
the editions before Brunck the words 
yAicxpey were continued to Hermes; but 
Suidas (s. v. yAéoxpov) says that they were 
addressed to Hermes; and they are given 
to Trygeeus by R. V. Brunck, recentiores. 
For 7A6es Hamaker would read eézras. 

194. puapwraros; the note of interroga- 
tion was added by Dindorf. 


195. A’. RB. has Aia. 
196. or. dru. V. Brunck, Weise, 
Bothe. For ovd€ peddevs, Dobree pro- 
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poses, and Meineke reads, od8 fweddes, 
which Bergk also prefers. dou d€ with ~ 
an interrogation after Gedy is suggested by 
Reiske. But the MS. reading is in every 
respect superior. For e?ya, ieva is read 
by V., Brunck, Bekker, and Bothe. 

197. éyOés ciow. R. V. Bekker, Din- 
dorf, Holden, recentiores. 
Edd. antiquiores. 

198. adda wot. RK. has adda wrod. 

200. karedeibOns. KaradreipOns. R., 
which also omits the second ra in the fol- 
lowing line. 

202. Kapdopeidia. ‘The editions before 
Brunck had kapdopidsa, which is also the 
reading of R. But Brunck (according to 
the suggestion of Dawes Misc. Crit. 896-9 
and Kidd’s note) reads kawdopeidia, which 
is adopted by every subsequent editor, 
except Richter. And so V. The line is 
cited by Suidas (s. v. dudopeaddpovs), and 
there the Parisian MS. 2625, which Gais- 
ford calls “exemplar omnium quotquot 
nobis innotuerunt prestantissimum,” has 
kappopeidia, the others kayopidia. The 
form dudopeidia is also found in Kcelesia- 
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zuse 1119, and it seems safer to retain it 
here; although I do not see why the ante- 
penult in duopidia should not be long as 
well as that in “Eppidcoy, inf. 882 and 924. 

210. eivey’ (here and inf. 760). R. V. 
Edd. antiquiores, Bekker, Bothe, and 
Bergk. ovvey’. Brunck, Dindorf, Weise, 
Holden, Meineke, and Richter. But though 
ovveya is the common form, there is no 
reason for extirpating eiveya. 

211. 6érim. Bentley, Dindorf, Weise, 
Holden, recentiores. 67. R. V. reliqui. 
In the similar passage, Plutus 948, which 
Bentley also corrects, the vestiges of the 
genuine text are visible in the reading of 
V. ére 7. 

214. ’Arrixiov. R. V. Edd. antiquiores, 
Brunck, Bekker, and Bergk. ‘Arrikiov. 
Dobree, Dindorf, Weise, Bothe, and Hol- 
den. The latter, however, says “ Fortasse 
scribendum @rrixiov,” and the suggestion 
is adopted by Meineke and Richter. For 
Stknv Bergk, Meineke, and Richter write 
dikav. 

215. mpagawr’. “Malim mpa€air’,” 
Bekker, and so Dindorf in notes, Holden, 
Bergk, Meineke, and Richter. ‘Arrixo- 
vixot. Bekker, Dindorf, Weise, Bothe, Hol- 
den, Bergk, and Meineke. ’Arrixwvixoi. R. 
V. Edd. antiquiores. @rrekwvexoi. Richter. 

217. Bergk encloses the words é£arato- 
peOa v1 tHv “AOnvay vii AC in brackets: 
Meineke reads vx) tHv ’A@nvaiay pa Al’. 
The only excuse for these barbarous muti- 
lations, which would destroy the whole life 
of the passage, is the form ’A@nvav, which 
is, however, of constant occurrence. Thus 
Alexis says vn tHv ’A@nvay (Ath. vi. 7); pa 
rov Ala rov ’Oddbpmov Kal thy ’AOnvay 
(Ath. vi. 73); and pa ryv ’A@nvay kai 
Gcovs. (Ath. xiii. 18.) And _ similar 
phrases are continually repeated in the 


fragments of Menander and other comic 
writers. If there were really any objection 
to the form ’A@nvay, it would be easy with 
Bothe to read ’A@avay (cf. Pors. Orestes 
26); but the form is, in Comedy, wholly 
unexceptionable. 

218. meworeov. R. has mioréov. Hir- 
schig suggests omevoréov. 

219. TIlvAov. R. and V. have wodAw, an 
obvious error rejected by every editor, ex- 
cept Bergk. Both readings are mentioned 
by the Scholiast. 

220. 6 yodv xapaxrnp. ‘This line was 
formerly continued to Hermes; and 
Zanetti, Farreus, Florent Chretien, and 
Bergler accordingly changed jyedamds into 
vpedaros. Bentley was the first to restore 
it to Trygeus, to whom it is given in every 
recent edition. 
karret@ ws dpats. V. 

226. pnderor. Elmsley at Ach. 127 
would read pyxér’, but see on 1240 infra. 
After atriy is placed a note of interroga- 
tion by the older editors down to and in- 


cluding Brunck, and by Weise and Bothe. 
997 
aa. 


224. KareO Opas. 


mapackevacera.  mapackevacere. 
Ald. Junt. Francini. 

228. @veiav. Oviav. Meineke; as the 
word is also written by Elmsley on Achar- 
nians, 192. 

232. yvopnv éunv. Herwerden and Mei- 
neke (Vind. Aristoph.) would interpose ye 
between these two words. 

233. &vdov. V. Edd. antiquiores, Kuster, 
Bergler, Brunck, Bekker, Weise, and 
Bothe. évdodev. R. Dindorf, Holden, Berek, 
Meineke, and Richter. 

234. omep noOduny xairés. Meineke 
writes adros 7oOdpuny Somep “ preter neces- 
sitatem fortasse,” as he admits in his Vind. 
Aristoph. Cobet proposes ws ov zep for 


OOTrEp. 
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236. moduTANpoves. moduTAdpoves, Mei- 
neke. 

239, kal rod IloAguou trod Bd€euparos. 
R. V. P. Bentley, Bekker, and all the 
subsequent editors. In the editions before 
Brunck a second cat was inserted, contra 
metrum, after Hod¢uov. Brunck read 67 
Tov IloAépov Kal BA€uparos. Dobree, Hol- 
den, and Meineke omit the full stop after 
m\arovs, so that the order would be écoy 
kakov TOU mAadTous THs Ovelas Kal TOU BAEp- 
patos Tod Ilod€uov, but the ordinary punc- 
tuation gives a far better sense. 

242. rpicaOAra. tpis aOdcat, Dobree, 
Dindorf (in notes), Bothe, Holden, and 
Meineke. 

246. & Meyapa. R. V. Dindorf, Weise, 
Holden, Bergk, Meineke, and Richter, (ac- 
cepting Elmsley’s suggestion emrerpivpeo@). 
io Meyapa (with the MS. reading em- 
tpiwveo@) reliqui. 

247. dmagédrayta. 
so inf. 542, 655. 

249. rotow. R. Dindorf, Holden, Bergk, 
and Richter. totov.. V. vulgo. 

251. ot’). ota. vulyo. otov. Meineke. 
oi’ 7. Bp. Blomfield (Gloss on Agamemnon, 
64), and so Richter. ofa. Harpocration 
(s. v. Keiov), who says, Ketou: 


¢ 


dma& drayra. KR. and 


Avoias ev 
TO Tept Tav idiwy evepyear@y “ oi Ketou pev 
mods TocaUTn :”—THv vngov Se TOA wYd- 
pacey 6 pyrwp. Kai Evpuridns thv EvBouay 
“ KvBo’ "AOnvas €ori tis yeirov modus.” 
(The line is from Ion, 297.) ’Apiotrodarns 
d€ epi SuxeXlas pnow “ oia wédus Tahawa 
Svadvpaivera.” ot’ 7 might easily be mis- 
taken for oij, and so become converted 
into ota. If ofa is retained, the meaning, 
I suppose, must be “ O what a State will 
there be grated up.” This line is commonly 
continued to War, but Dobree’s proposal 


to transfer it to Trygeus is approved of by 
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Dindorf and Holden in their notes, and 
adopted by Bergk and Meineke. 

253.  xpnoOarépo.  xpnoOa Oarépo. 
R. V. P. I. Scholiast. And so (omitting 
col, which all the MSS. read) the editors 
before Brunck, and Weise, Bothe, and 
Richter since. At locum hie habere non 
potest Oarépw altero tanquam de duobus 
definitis sermo esset: oportet érép@ abso- 
lute alio. Scribendum igitur otros rapawo 
cou pedite xpnoOa’ rép.” Brunck. And 
so (writing it ypnoOarép) Bekker, Dindorf, 
Holden, Bergk, and Meineke. 

254, terpoBorov. Dindorf and Bergk 
suggest, and Holden and Meineke read, 
TeTpwBdXov. 

256. otrooi cou. R. Bentley, Bekker, 

Dindorf, recentiores. ovtoot yap. Brunck 
and most of the older editions, though some 
V., according to Bek- 
ker, omits gol; but, according to Dindorf, 
col is read there also. 
In the older editions 
these two words are continued to War. 
Bentley transferred them to Riot, and so 
R. V. Bekker, and Richter. They are 
assioned to Trygeus by Hermann, Dindorf, 
Weise, Bothe, Holden, Bergk, and Meineke. 
R. and V. omit pot. Dindorf proposes 
oiworwot: Bergk reads ot’ oto. But 
compare aiSot Bot inf. 1066. 

258. Hermann takes this line from Riot 
and gives it to Trygeus; for which pur- 
pose he is forced to change the MS. eve- 
BaXes into evéBarev. He is followed by 
Dindorf, Weise, Holden, Bergk, and Mei- 
neke. I have retained the MS. reading. 

259. otoets. For this word Dobree con- 
jectures, and Meineke reads, oto” oice. 

261. ’A@nvaiwy perabpeEer raxv. R. IL. 
(and, according to Dindorf, V.: Bekker 
seems to be in error in giving from V. ov 


had ovroci oor yap. 


257. ws Spypvs. 
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before perabpeéer). "AOnvaiovs, most of the 
older editions down toand including Brunck. 
According to the rule invented by Dawes 
(and which, it is now admitted, does not ap- 
ply to Tragic any more than to Epic poetry) 
the a in peraOpé&es would be short; and 
therefore od is inserted before perabpeer 
by Brunck, Bekker, and Bergk: ye by 
Dindorf, Weise, Bothe, Holden, and Rich- 
ter; while Dobree proposes, and Meineke 
reads, peraOpeEet raxv mavv. But rules, so 
purely empirical as this, however useful as 
showing the general leaning of the Comic 
writers, and the airiness and vivacity 
which they strove to infuse into their 
metres, become positively mischievous 
when they are elevated into inflexible 
laws, every offence against which is to be 
visited by immediate correction. The 
enormous number of the passages (some, 
but not all, of which are collected by Kidd 
in his notes on Dawes, and Mitchell, Note 
H to the Wasps), in which a _ perfectly 
simple and wunsuspicious text has been 
vexed and worried into a forced conformity 
with this supposed rule, is at least sufficient 
to show that the rule, if it existed at all, 
admitted of abundant exceptions. In 
Clouds, 869, the penultimate in kpepabpav 
is long. For ’A@nvaiwy Elmsley (at 
Ach. 759) suggests “A@nvaiouse subaudito 
évra: which is only another attempt to 
support the authority of this imaginary 
rule. 

262. ef dé yn ye, kAavooua. Meineke 
substitutes *y@ for ye, and Richter reads 
et O€ wrj—IIOA. xexAavoera. Kekdavoopat 
had previously been proposed by Raper; 
see Kidd’s Dawes, 154 note. 

263. The expression movnpa avOpeama is 
used by Xenophon. Mem. ii. 3, 16. 

264. nuiv. R. has qu. 
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265. n&er. R. V. Bekker, recentiores. 7&ee 
ye. Edd. antiquiores. 

266. rapaée. Meineke proposes in his 
edition xararpiwer ; in his Vind. Aristoph. 
omapager. 

267. py ”AOor. "pro. R. pry’ Oy. V. 

269. "A@nvaiowow ddrerpiBavos. °AGn- 
vaious adetpiBavos. R. V., to which, in the 
editions down to and including Brunck, 
was added the word épas: but Porson’s 
emendation ’A @nvaiowww dderpiBavos is fol- 
lowed by Bekker and all subsequent 
editors. 

271. métma Séorow’. P. Bentley, Tyr- 
whitt, Brunck, recentiores. 
va. R. V. Edd. antiquiores. 

273. 4 mpiv ye. “Sane priusquam.” So 
I venture to read. 7 mpiv ye. R. V. vulgo. 
apw 7. Buttmann. ei mpi is supposed by 
Seidler to have been the reading of the 
Scholiast, and is adopted by Bothe. Bergk 
proposes mpiv révde. Dindorfand Meineke 
omit the line. 

274, Onr’. R. has yé rt, whence Dindorf, 
Holden, and Bergk read yé tw’. Reisig 
proposed y’ adr’. 

275. ratr’ ®& déor08’. In KR, these words 
are preceded by ywp@, no doubt ex inter- 
pretamento, as Dindorf says. 

276. dyov. Ihave added the aspirate. 
Vulgo, dyoy. But the meaning is not (as 
in Clouds, 956), “now is a great contest,” 
but “now comes the tug of war.” 

280. kar’ (for cat ére). Dobree, Dindorf, 
Bothe, Holden, Bergk, Meineke, and Rich- 
For pada 


S€a7rotva TOT- 


ter. «ar (for kat etra) reliqui. 
Dobree proposed pad’ ad. 

281. avd depers. V. has dv hépnes. 

282. Aaxedarpovioucwy dderpiBavos. Aake- 
Oaipoviots adetpiBavos. R. V., between 
which words, in the editions down to and 
including Brunck, was interposed the word 
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caxés; but Porson’s emendation Aaxkeda- 
poviotow adeTpiBavos has been accepted by 
all later editors. 

285. Avocképa. R. has Atos xépo. 

287. amddepe. R. V. Florent Chretien, 
Bentley, Brunck, recentiores. amddupe, 
most of the older editions. 

291. kai yaipoua Kedtppaivopa. R. V. 
Suidas (s. v. Aares), Bekker, Dindorf, 
Bothe, recentiores. kxetdpaivopar kai Xai 
powat Suidas (s. v. vty rodr’ ékeiv’). Kal 
Tépmropat kal yaipopat reliqui. 

292. nyiv. KR. has dpir. 

300. dya8ov Saipovos. Meineke (Vind. 
Aristoph.) seribendum suspicatur ayaénv 
Saivova. Velsen (in Rhein. Mus.) proposes 
vov yap dpmrdoa mapeote pytep ayabed 


daipovos. 


313. eddaBeiobe x. 7. d. R. V. Bekker, 


recentiores. ‘The older editions, down to 
and including those of Kuster and Bergler, 
had the unmetrical line evAaBeic@ éxeivoy 
Tov KépBepov kat deSirrec be, whence Florent 
Chretien proposed evAaBeiaod’ exeivo Kal Tov 
KepBepov Sdedirrere; Pierson, evAaBeio& 
exeivo voy tov KeépBepov re deidere ; and 
Brunck (aided by I., which has the same 
line as R. V., omitting carwOev) etdaBeiabe 
vov ekeivov Sedudres TOV KépBepov. 

314, Kai om. R. 

316. Kai viv. “ Hotibius ” proposes otre 
’xelvov (i.e. Tav Katwbev); Dobree, ovre 
vov y ér’; Richter, ot& exeiOev. And 
Meineke reads yaipwv. But the meaning 
is not “none shall take her away with im- 
punity ;” but “none shall take her away 
at all :” as in the passages of Huripides cited 
in the note. 

317. tov. tov. nOopevav eoti tevto, d1d 
meplomatat' ws Tov Xopod rovTo heyovTos. 
Scholiast. So Suidas tod tod cxerAvaori- 
kov erippna: TO lov emt xapas TepioTara.. 
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In both the Parisian MSS. these two words 
form the commencement of the speech of 
Trygzus, and so in Bekker and Weise, but 
they clearly belong to the Chorus. 

318. Bons. Some of the oldest-editions 
had Bodjs. 

323. duapbeipnre. R. V. P. T. Ald. 
Junt. Brunck, recentiores. In Francini’s 
text duapOeipere crept in, and held its 
place down to Brunck’s edition. 

326. mave. RK. has mavov. 

327. qv (Hn! behold). R. V. Bekker, 
recentiores, nv’. P. Edd. antiquiores. jy. 
II. vid’ ody. Reiske. 

329. dpynoec@’ err. R. V. Edd. veteres, 
Kuster, Bergler, Brunck, Bergk, and Rich- 
ter.  dpxnono@ er. Bekker, Dindorf, 
Weise, Bothe, and Holden. And so Mei- 
neke in his edition; but in his Vind. 
Aristoph. he returns to épxynoeoOé Te, 
(which is Boissonade’s reading,) adopting 
also Richter’s alteration of cai into kov. 

331. rovroyi. R. V. Brunck, recentiores. 
tovro. P, rovrd ye. Il. rovredi. Edd, 
veteres. 

332. Anyouev. AnEowev. Meineke. 

333. Avmety ert. Brunck suggests Avmeipy 
p ert. Reiske Aumety oé te. 

334. ro. R. V. U1. Brunck, Bekker, 
Dindorf, Bothe, recentiores. uv. reliqui. 

335, mémopda. emdpdaxa. R. 

337. pn te kai. R. V. Bekker, Dindorf, 
Holden, recentiores. 
For yaiper’ R. has yaipere. 


pnker ody. reliqui. 
Bothe for 
tore mo reads tO” Srrov. 

340. yap. R. V. I. Brunck, recentiores, 
&’. Edd. antiquiores. 

341. mety peverv. Herwerden proposes 
awAnppereiv. For xweiv Dindorf suggests, 
and Meineke reads, Buveiv. 

344, ouPBapi¢ew. The first syllable in 
Sybaris being short (Wasps, 1427, 1435), 
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ovBapiacew, cvpBapi¢ew, and other varia- 
tions have been proposed. Meineke reads 
The Scholiast says SuBapi¢erv’ 
KadXiotpatos, tpv@av amd ths ZuBaperekijs 
tpupns: “Aprepidwpos, dmd@s OopuBeiv. 
kat Bpvyixos ‘ rodvs b€ cvBapiacpos avAn- 
Tay pev Hv.” 


wudapicery. 


346. ef yap exyévorr’ iSeiv tiv juepav 
So Porson. The MS. read- 
ings are as follows:—R. has ei yap ékxyé- 
vour ideiv TavTny pe THY Huepay more. V. 
has the same, except that it substitutes 
yevorr’ for éxyévoir. _ TI. has ef yap yévocr’ 
The older 
editions read ei yap ot yévour’ ideiy ravrny 
Bentley suggested ef6e 
poe yevorr’ ideiy THY nuépay TavTnY Tore. 


, , 
TAUTHY TOTE. 
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idely pe TAVTHY THY NEpay TrOTE. 

‘ c , , 
THY NpEepav TOTE. 


Brunck ¢@e pou tavrny ideiv yévourd rote 
tiv nuepav. Dindorf (who is followed by 
Bothe and Holden) reads ef yap éxyévour’ 
iSety TavTHY PE TroTe THY NMEpay, aN alTange- 
ment which, but for the persistency with 
which the MSS. relegate zoré to the end of 
the line, I should have preferred to Porson’s, 
It would, perhaps, be simpler to substitute 
a dissyllable for nuépay, as for example: 
ei yap exyevoir’ iSety ravTnY pe THY Molpay 
The foregoing are attempts to bring 
the whole line;into trochaics; but Bergk 
gives the last half in cretics ef yap éxyévocr’ 
idety TavTny pe THY NuwEpay, Which is adopted 
by Richter and approved by Meineke 
(though in his text he follows Person) and 
is very probably right. For the general 
scheme of this and the corresponding 
systems I must refer the reader to the 
Preface. 


ie 
TOTE. 


347. dvecxouny. 
metri gratia. 
quiores. 


Brunck, recentiores, 
nvecxopnv. R, V. anti- 


352. avp’. R. I. Brunck, recentiores. 


> , Cs 4 


pa. V. vy av tdns. P. y av p’. Edd. 
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veteres. The ye has probably crept in 
from the next line. See the Preface. 

355. amoAvpeOa, V. Kuster, recenti- 
ores. dmwAdvpeOa. R. Edd. veteres. 

357. Sdépec. So almost all the recent 
editors; but several retain.the MS. dopi 


with €vv. The older editions add re after 
domo. 
364. ovxovy iv Adxyo. Dobree suggests 


ovK jv pp Adxw. In the next line Seager 
proposes pe wrepirroinoers for KANPw Tronoers. 


And Brunck for 6rz reads 6, re. 


367. pad’. R, has para. p 
372. dpa pe. Gp gue. Brunck and 


Weise. 

373. "or. R. V. 1. Brunck, recentiores. 
y. Edd. antiquiores, 

374, poivuy. V. Brunck, recentiores. viv. 
R. antiquiores. Meineke suggests rotvuv. 

379. coi. KR. has gov, 

380. @ wer’ bd Tod Aus. Suidas (s. v. 
tetopnow), Bentley, Porson, Bekker, Din- 
dorf, Bothe, recentiores. @ pede. R. V. F. 
® pede wrod Aus. Edd. antiquiores. RK. 
gives an aspirate to duadduvOnoopat. 

382. Aiccopa. RK. has Aicopar. 

* 383. @vdpes. R. V. P. Brunck, recenti- 
ores. avdpes. Edd. veteres. 

384, movnpot pn. R. interposes kai be- 
tween these words. Aaknoera. R. V. 
Bentley, Brunck, recentiores. 
Edd. veteres. _ 

385, pndapes wn pndayds. This is the 
common reading, but R. has pr pndapas 
pndaues, and V. omits the pa altogether : 
V.’s reading is adopted by the editors (see 
at 346 supr.), who prefer the cretic metre 
for the last half of the line. For my own 
view of this system I must again refer the 
reader to my Preface. 

386. map’ €pyod. 
Meineke. 


Aaknoere. 


map eyoi. Cobet and 
In the next line R. F. omit ye, 


x 2 
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388, vopie’ ev rovT@i TS mpdypart. The 
reading of R. V. P. IL. is vopifay ev rade 
T® mpaypare: and so Edd. veteres, Bekker, 
and Bothe. Florent Chretien proposed ev 
ye TadE Tpdypart. Bentley, vou’ ev rede 
T® vov mpaypare; cf. inf. 858. Brunck, 
vouifey TovT@l TO mpaypart. Porson com- 
bined the suggestions of Bentley and 
Brunck into the reading in the text, which 
is followed by Dindorf (who compares Lys. 
615) and Holden.* Dobree proposed he. 
(ew ev ro.@de wpaypari, and Bothe conjec- 
tured vou’ ev rade TO Tapaypare. Bergk 
(who in 849 supr. had suggested, though 
he did not read, od dvexKoXov for ovde dva- 
koAov) reads vou’ ev rade TO mpdypate 
And so Richter. Meineke adopts a sugges- 
tion of Dindorf, vopifey ev tovovt@ mpay- 
part. For rodro Brunck reads xeivo. 

390. pa) yévn maXtykotos ayriBoovow 
npiv. R. V. I. F. and four MSS. of Suidas 
(s. v. maXiyxoros), Bekker, Dindorf, Hol- 
den, Bergk, and Meineke. The older 
editions (and one MS. of Suidas) add ris 
after maXiykotos, and ye after nuiv. The 
lines do not correspond with those in the 
parallel system, and Dindorf considers thefh 
“supplementum a grammatico excogita- 
tum,” and Weise omits them altogether, 
Brunck reads nyiv avtiBodovaw avaé€ py yevn 
maAlykoros. Richter for the second line 
substitutes mpookuvodyte pot a dva&, which 
is wholly unmetrical. I would alter the 
two lines into pnd’ eye madvykora@s avtiBo- 
Alaus ewaiow. Such phrases as oxvOperas 
€xew are very common; and e€patow is 
confirmed by zap’ eyod just above. 

392. xapio’ &. vulgo. 
I. F. Brunck, Weise, and Bothe omit 
the o. 

396. tepatot mpooddots. 
dove. R. 


xapica o. R. V. 


iepais mpogo- 
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399. pets. R. V. OW. Vat. Kuster, 
Bergler, Bekker, recentiores: om. P. re- 
liqui. 

402. KAémrar re yap viv e€ior paddor. 
The common reading is kAémrauydp eioe 
vuv ye paddov. R, omits the verse. V. 
has KAérrat Te yap vv padddv eiot, which 


-Dindorf and Holden adopt, the former 


citing Soph. Trach. 1019, where coi re yap 
is used for kat yap goi. Meineke reads 
kAerrat Ta vov yap €iot padAov. 

405. adv weioats. Meineke adopts Hir- 
schig’s conjecture avareicets. 

406. xo. 

407. émiBovdrevovre. R. V. Bentley, 
Porson, Bekker, recentiores. Brunck and 
all the former editors read émiBoudevovct 
with a colon or full stop at the end of the 
line, 

409. wva dy ri. Bentley, Bergk, Meineke, 
and Richter. So Clouds, 1192. 
R. IL. Francini, Kuster, Bergler. va dé ri. 
Junta. iva ri dé. V. P. Aldus, Reiske, 
Brunck, Bekker, Dindorf, Weise, Bothe, 
and Holden. rin v7) Ata. R. V. Bekker, 
recentiores. 67 vy rov Aia. Edd. veteres. 

412. nyas. R. V. Bentley, Bergk, and 
Meineke; and so the Scholiast seems to 
have read. tyas. Edd. veteres, Brunck, 
Bekker, Dindorf, Weise, Bothe, Holden, 
and Richter. 

418. AaBorev adrol. 
Meineke. 

414, mapexderreérnv. Brunck, recentiores. 
mapekXerterov. R. V. Hdd. veteres. mape- 
kverrov, P. I. F. 

_ 415. dpparedias. Bentley proposed 
dpaptodtas, Which Bergk and Meineke 
adopt. 

417. rnvde kai. On account of the ano- 
malous position of the copulative, Meineke 
reads r@vde kai, and Dobree suggests rnvde 


"x6. R. 


a U , 
iva TU On. 


av’rot AaBouev. F. 
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de évvaveXkvoov. Blaydes (on Ach. 884) 
would take évA\aBeiv to mean “ to join in 
laying hold of,” and translate the passage 
nobiscum hane (Pacem) una prehende et 
extrahe. 

420. ‘Epun. “Eppun (cas. voc.). Kuster, 
Bergler, and Bothe. 

421. aya. Meineke. adda vulgo. 

424, éxyns. R. has €yes. 

430. radAa 8’. Meineke (Vind, Aris- 
toph.) “not understanding to what ra\\a 
can refer,” proposes kal yap or mavra 0’, 
But the meaning is plain, “ You take the 
manager’s part; everything else we can 
supply.” 

432. diadovpev. Some editors (follow- 
ing Eustathius in Odyssey, p. 1403) write 
* pradovpev. 

433. EP. ‘‘Hec verba (vv. 433, 434) 
Trygeo sunt tribuenda.” Dindorf. And so 
Holden, Bergk, and Meineke. Weise gives 
them to the Chorus. 


435. evyoperOa. V. vulgo. evyopeda. 


R. evdxduecOa. Hamaker, Bergk, and 
Meineke. 

436. mo\N@v kayabav. Kadav kayabar. 
II 


437. EvAdaBou. R. V. vulgo. EvAAAB7y. 
P. 1. F. Brunck, Bekker, and Bothe. 

439. dvayayetv. Lenting, Bergk, Meineke, 
and Richter. d:ayew. R. V.F. dudyewv pe, 
vulgo. éaéew. Dindorf, Weise, and Hol- 
den. d:dyew ye. Boissonade. But if ye is 
inserted, it should be after eipnvn and not 
after dudyeuv. 

441, The Scholiast says dvo0 mpdécwra 
rauta now, av 6 pev evyerat, 6 de repos 
akddovba TH evxn KaTap@pevos Neyer. And 
Dobree and Richter have, therefore, given 
to Trygeus, vv. 441; 448, 444; 447, 448; 
450, 451; 458; 455, 456, 457 ("Aper 6€; 
—pnS ’Evvadio ye ;) and 458: and the 
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rest to the Chorus; an arrangement very 
inferior to the common one, 

445, ratow pdxats, recentiores. rats 
paxas. R. V. F. And most of the earlier 
editors, with Brunck and Bothe, read rota 
y €v Talis paxacs. 

446, R. vulgo. 
macxoiro TovasTal’. V. Dindorf suggests 
rovaur ar@’, which Meineke 
Weise reads rdoyou TovadTa y’. 

et ris. R. V., which is 
dopvéds. R. vulgo. Sopv- 
In 549 inf. both R. 


, =f) 
maoxor ye Toavd’. 


Tao xXoe 
adopts. 
AAT. Kel ts. 
probably right. 
&dos. V. Brunck. 
and V. have dopvéér. 

448, éumona. R. V. II. vulgo. eusody. P. 

450. ket tus—EvdAAGByn. RK. V. vulgo. 
xiv tes. Brunck and Bothe. évdAdAaBou. 
Richter. 

453. Bergk and Meineke give 453 to 
Trygeus; 454 to the Chorus; and 455, 
456, to Trygeus. Bergk gives 458 also to 
Trygeus, 

455. in, in roivuy in. TL. Brunck, Bek- 
ker, Dindorf, Weise, Holden, recentiores. 
in Toivuy in ins R.V.F. The older editions 
add ye after roivuy, but the last syllable in 
roivuy seems to be long in Frogs, 321, 
Plutus, 568. 

456. "Qpaow. pas. R. F. 

457. "Ape dé pn; TP. py. Bentley, 
Bekker, recentiores, except Bothe and Rich- 
ter. “Ape dé; TP. py, pn. R. V. Edd. 
veteres. 

458. wmdrewe 5n. wmdrewe Se Sy. P. 
kddos, vulgo. kadous. R. V. P. I. Kuster. 

462. ér pada. R. V. Dindorf, Holden, 
Bergk, Meineke, and Richter, 
reliqul. 

464. dvdpes. avdpas. R. V. 

465. od évAAn ec. RK. V. I. Brunck, 
recentiores. ovxt. P. Hdd. veteres. 
ov. Kuster. 


> » , 
€la €Tt pada 


PAN 
OuXt 
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466. oi Bowwroi. 
Weise, and Bothe. 

468. ela @. et’ & V. Bothe. 

469. ad’ ayerov Evvavedkete kal ope. 
The MSS. and the older editions down to 
Brunck and Bekker have dyerov &uved- 
Hermann proposed adX’ 
Ahlwardt, 
GW yer’ GAG ovvedAkete Kai ow. Dobree, 
aN ayere Evvavedkete Kat oho; which 
Holden adopts, though himself suggesting 
Din- 
dorf in his notes proposes @AN ayeO’ edxe- 
tov @yabe kai odo, but in his text he 
prudently substitutes a lacuna for @yaéé. 
Bothe (who omits the os in 496 inf.) reads 
Bergk reads 
Mei- 
neke, ad’ ayerov voy edkete kal oa. 
Richter, @Akopev adn’ a&yeO’ Edxere kal ofa. 
I have adopted Dobree’s &vvavedkere, 
though with Hermann, Bergk, and Mei- 
neke, I have retained the dual dyeroy for 
the reasons mentioned in my note. 

472. EP. ‘This line is given to Hermes 
by R. V., the Scholiast (6 ‘Epyns rodrd 
now amedeyxwy avrovs), and most of the 
editors. It is transferred to the Chorus by 
Dindorf, Bothe, Holden, Bergk, Meineke, 
and Richter. 

473. ® Adpax’. Dindorf gives this 
speech to Trygeus; that beginning dp’ 
oia@ to the Chorus, and the succeeding 
one to Hermes. He is followed by Bothe, 
Holden, Meineke, and Richter, while Berek 
gives both the speeches of the Chorus to 
Trygeus, compensating the Chorus with 
vy. 484, 5. This change seems to be occa- 
sioned merely by the previous unauthorised 
change in line 472. Dindorf, indeed, says 
“ Correctum ex R.;” but this appears to be 
anerror. In R, €usrodoy is written eumodar. 


® Bowwrot. Brunck, 


\ / 
KeTov Kal oa. 
eA / / \ , 
ayerov ye ouvedkete Kal oho. 


GAN’ aye Eker’ avedkete Kal Tho. 


dtyere Evy 8 Edxere kal oa. 
GAN’ adyerov Evvepedkere kal cho. 
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475. ovd’ otde. R. vulgo. ev oide. V. 
ev° ode, several of the older editions. 
Brunck puts a full stop after etAkov. Din- 
dorf added the aspirate to “Apyeiou. 

476. Kareyéhov. 

481. Meyapjs. 
so inf. 500). 
OAs. 

484. dvdpes. R. P. Brunck, recentiores. 
avdpes. V. Edd. veteres. 

485. avriAnrreov. R. has dyriAnpmréov 
here, and Anpeo@’ in line 493. 

489, 490. Between these two lines was 
formerly inserted EP. @ eta, ® eta. But 


karayehov. KR. 
Meyapeis. R. TI. (and 
For dps Bothe reads 


.this is omitted by R. V. F. Bekker, Din- 


dorf, Holden, Bergk, Meineke, and Richter. 
There is consequently a lacuna in 491, 
before or after ovcovv dewdy (so R. V. re- 
centiores, formerly od Sewdv). Dindorf 
would add éy7ra rod éoriv; Holden kai 
Sewdraroy; Bergk édyra 168° tpaov, and 
Richter rodr éor ayvdpes or y ovKody 
In the older editions puxpdy ye 
kuvovpevy TP, ov Sevvdv formed one line. 
Brunck, Weise, and Bothe read puxpoy 
Dindorf, Holden, Meineke, 
and Richter give the words puxpdv ye 
kuvovpev to Hermes. 

496, V. The older 
editions had ws kaxov et Tues elo muir. 
TI. had ws xakoy of tives, whence Brunck 
restored xakdvot, which is also found in R. 
and Suidas (sub voc.), and is adopted by 
all subsequent editors. wvpiv. R. V. P. I. 
Aldus, Junta; but Francini introduced 
npiv, Which is found in Suidas, and is fol- 
lowed by every subsequent editor. I have 
had no hesitation in restoring the MS. 
reading ; there seems throughout to be a 
distinction between the Chorus proper, 
who are Athenian farmers (“us farmers,” 
inf. 508), and the assistant crowd of 


Sevov. 


A > 
KLWOUPEV 


KQKOVOL.  KQKOlL. 
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Argives, Boeotians, Laconians, See sans 
and other Hellenic peoples. 

497. pev y odv. Bentley, Dindorf, Weise, 
Bothe, Holden, Bergk, and Richter. pev 
ovv. R. V. vulgo. pév vuv. Cobet and 
Meineke. 

498. dvdpeiws. Bentley’s correction for 
the MS. avdpixas is universally followed. 

499. cio. ciotv. R. 

500. EP. So R. Dindorf (in notes), 
Holden, Bergk, and Meineke. TP. V. 
vulgo. 

509. rou. R. V. Francini, vulgo, 67. 
P. Aldus, Junta, Brunck: om. I. 

511. ot rou. R. V. 0. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. i8 of. P. of yewpyot. Aldus, 
which Kuster and others altered into Noy 
oi yewpyol. 

513. dpuov “orw 76n. 
Brunck, recentiores, 
Kdd. veteres. 

516. 76. 7du. R. Dobree would either 
read xai 67, or else in the preceding line 
change avdpixwrepov into avdpixwrépas. 

518. The ea is repeated five times only 
in R., and in some of the editions four 
times only. 

020. ri om. R. 

524. @ Sewpia. Meineke (Vind. Aris- 
toph.) proposes to alter this into Elpnyn 
pirn. 

527. EP. So R. Bekker, recentiores. 
V.and the older editions continue this line 
to Trygeus. For éuooyv Richter reads 


Besav te. Wat: 


¢ ay ay > , 
dpov “ori 4 eyyus. 


Opidrov. 

5282 TP. L haye given this speech to 
Trygeus, the next to Hermes, and the 
next to Trygeus again. So also (as I 
afterwards observed) Bergk and Meineke. 
R. gives the three speeches all to Trygeeus. 
V. gives this speech to the Chorus, the 
next to Trygeus, and the next to the 
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Chorus again; and so Brunck, Bekker, 
Dindorf, Weise, Bothe, Holden, and Rich- 
ter. The older editions give this to 
Hermes, and the next two to Trygeus. 

529. xpoppvokepvypias. So Dobree for 
the MS. xpoppvoévpeypias, which is, how- 
ever, retained by every editor except 
Richter, 

530. émapas. Bothe writes 
construing it “ the mdéxos of this Opora.” 
Meineke (Vind. Aristoph.) would alter 
&° déra@pas into dé yapas. 

531. rpayodév. Brunck suggests tpv- 
yodeav, which is approved by Dindorf and 
Bergk, and adopted by Meineke and Richter. 

532. xAdavodpa. Dindorf, recentiores. 
kdato’ dpa. R. Edd. veteres. 
VV. xAXadoa “pa. Brunck. 

536. xdArov. Reiske suggested xrvmov, 
Hamaker xcopov, Bergk xddwn. Meineke 
puts a comma after kdéAmov. eis dypdr. 
R. V. P. 0. Bekker, Dindorf, Bothe, Hol- 
den, Bergk, Meineke, and Richter. eis imvév. 
ceteri. 

537. yows. See Elmsley at Ach. 1000. 
Others write xods, and xod@s. 

542. xvados. Suidas (s. v. tre@macpe- 
vat), vulgo. kuvaOovs. R. V. Bekker, 
Bergk, and Meineke. I should follow 
their example if I knew of any other 
instance of such a construction with zpoo- 
kelpevar. emtkeipevot, indeed, is frequently 
so used. Thus Lucian’s Necyomantia (iii. 
14, ed. Bipont) xépaxa Sirddavtoy éruket- 
pevos; and a little further on (iii. 22) 
TnALKodTov axOos émxeipevos. Cobet refers 
to the chapter in Macrobius De Jocis M. 
Tullii Ciceronis (Saturnalia ii. 3). Cicero 
cum Lentulum generum suum, exigue 
stature hominem, longo gladio accinctum 
vidisset, Quis, inquit, generwm meum ad 
gladium alligavit ? 


’Orwpas, 


kava apa. 
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543. Bergk and Meineke make the 
speech of Hermes continue to rds réxvas, 
and give from thence to eoxipdducey to 
Trygeeus. 

545. yovv. V. Bekker, 
yotv. R. ydp. Edd. veteres. 

547. xarémapdev. R. Brunck, recenti- 
ores. Katamamapdev. V. Kkatamemapoev. 
Il. zémapdev. P. Edd. veteres. ’kewovi. 
vulgo. kewovt. P. H. Aldus, Brunck. 

R. V. P. Bentley, 
eis om. II, és aypdv. 


recentiores. 


552. els aypdv. 
Brunck, recentiores. 
Edd. veteres. 

557. dopevos o. P. Tyrwhitt, Brunck, 
recentiores. o om. R, V. II. 
Hdd. veteres. 

562. Avrapyvovpev. 


yd , > 
agpevos ¥y « 


Acrapyecovpev. KR. V. 
568. éumoAnoavres TL. eumAnoavrés TL. 
R. 

565. kat yopyév. Florent Chretien sug- 
gests yewpyav. 

566. vm) AC. vy rov A’. R. V. F. 


568. dv. edv. R. 
573. nw. tpiv. P, Brunck. 


582. xaipe, xaip’ as dopevorow npiv 
nrOes, Prrraryn. So, if the verse be trochaic, 
I think we should read. V. has yaipe xatp’ @ 
pirtal’ ws dopevorow nly (npiv, R.) nrOes. 
V.’s reading is adopted by Brunck, Bekker, 
and (except that he substitutes duran) 
Bothe. R.’s reading is found in the older 
editions. The other corrections are as 
follows: yxaipe xatp’ as ndOes nuiy dope- 
vous ® diArarn, Dindorf, Weise, and Hol- 
den: yxatpe xaip? as dopevoicw Obes @ 
gpurtarn, Bergk: xatpe xaip’ os dopéevorow 
mAGes nuiv irtatn, Meineke: and yaipe 
xaip’ ws Oes Hyiv dopevos didrarn, 
Richter. See this system, as I would read 
it, in my Preface. 

584. edapnv, Bovrdpevos. Dindorf, recen- 
tiores. ¢Sdpnuev, BovdAdpevor. R. V. Edd. 
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veteres. 
recentiores. 


Sadma. R. Bekker, Dindorf, 
daipova. V. Edd. veteres. 
587. yap péeyicrov. R. V. Bekker, re- 

centiores, except Bothe, who, with the 

older editions, inserts ro before~péyiorov. 

Ihave marked a lacuna for the preceding 

line. Dindorf marks it for the first half of 

the succeeding line, bringing in povn yap 
nyas @pérets for the second half; and 
marking another lacuna for the next line. 

For yewpy:xov Bothe, Bergk, Meineke, and 

Richter read yewpyov, which is very pro- 

bably right. The lines are, by inadvert- 

ence, wrongly arranged in my text. For 
ida, a line or two below, I would read 
gidia. See the Preface. 

599. érdéo’. Bentley, Bekker, and almost 
all the recent editors. 60’. R. Edd. veteres. 
doo. V. Bothe. écay’. Brunck and Weise. 

600. mpooyedaoerat AaBdvr’. R. Porson, 
Bekker, recentiores. oe AaBdvr. V. IL. 
mpocyeAdoovrai ge AaBdvr. P. Aldus, 
Brunck. Most of the older editions retain 
the oe. For dopeva we should, I think, 
read dopévas. 

6038. copewrarot. In Archilochus and 
Cratinus (see the note) the epithet is 
Aurepy7jtres, and Diodorus. Siculus, citing 
this passage, inadvertently substitutes that 
epithet here: his error is followed by Bothe 
and Meineke. For 67. Evviere Diodorus 
writes tus Evero. 

605. jpgev arns. Seidler, Dindorf, Weise, 
Holden, Meineke, and Richter. avdrijs Ape. 
R. V. ceteri. Bergk suggests adriy’ cipéev. 
I should have proposed to change the MS. 
yap avrns into yepaids, but that the yap 
seems naturally to follow the mpéra pév 
here as in Clouds, 1117; Birds, 1105. 

606. perdoyo. R. V. Bekker, Dindorf, 
Holden, Bergk, and Meineke. Vulgo pe- 


TAT x). 
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607. tay. vulgo. R. and some of the 
older editions have nudv. ) 

610. eEepvoncev. V. (eEepvonce. R.), 
Suidas s. v., Edd. veteres, Brunck, Bekker, 
Bothe, and Bergk. kakéevonoev. Bentley, 
Dindorf, Weise, Holden, Meineke, and Rich- 
ter. The phrase rovs 7 éxet rovs 7 evOdde 
seems to answer to our ‘‘ both far and near.” 

612. Hove’. vulgo. dkovo’. R. V. Bekker, 
Dindorf, Weise, Holden, Bergk, and Mei- 
neke. Florent Chretien and Reiske sug- 
gested nyovo’. 

"Temvopny. II. 

616. nknkdew. R. (and apparently V., 
though Bekker says otherwise), Edd. ve- 
teres. Brunck altered it into the “more 
Attic” form nxnkxén, and so Bekker, Din- 
dorf, Weise, Bothe, Holden, Meineke, and 
Richter. Yet the MSS. again have nenkdewv 
in Wasps, 800, and émemdvOew in Eccl. 650. 

618. woAda y’. Cobet and Meineke read 
moAN ap’, and (a few lines below) kar’ 


615. memvopny. 


€rrevOoy for KavereOov. 

627. aitiav av avdpav. R. V. Bekker, 
recentiores. II. omits the dy. The old 
reading was airiwy avdpey ye. 

628. tiv Kopavewr. ri Kop@vaiov. R. 
V. For ry Dindorf, Holden, Meineke, 
and Richter read cai. But I think that the 
article is required: for the speaker is be- 
wailing not merely a fig-tree, but the par- 
ticular tree which he had planted and 
tended with such care. 

629. “pirevoa ka&cOpewapyny. utevoas 
e€cOpewaunv. R. V. Edd. veteres. Bent- 
ley first corrected it. Dawes (524 ed. 
Kidd) independently made the same emen- 
dation (adding “ Exstat locus plane gemel- 
lus apud Eurip. Med. 1846. aidas ods 
epuoa KageOpevauny,”) and it is adopted 
by all the more recent editors. 

630. V. and the older editions give the 
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two preceding lines to the Chorus, the two 
next to Trygeus. I have followed R.’s 
arrangement, which coincides with 615- 
618 supr. ped’. V. Bekker, recentiores. 
perXe. Re ILe pede. F.; cf. stip. 137. ° The 
ye in this line was added by Bentley, and 
is omitted by R. V. Bekker, alii. Brunck 
would read yr’ ef ye 57 for ye Sar’ émei. 
AGov. R. V. Bentley, Brunck, recentiores. 
rov Aidov. Hdd. veteres. 

633. euavOavev. R. V. Bekker, recen- 
tiores. ¢Adv@avey (with an interlined yp). 
F, éXavOavey Edd. antiquiores. The Scho- 
liast notices €AavOavey as a various read- 
ing. 

635. €Brerev. V. Brunck, recentiores, 
éBrere. R. Hdd. veteres. 

637. For dtxpots some would read 
mkpots, or else kai kpaypace for Kekpdypact. 
- 638. at’rnv. Bentley suggested ayrny. 

640. dpovot. R. V. I. F. Brunck, Bek- 
ker, Dindorf, Weise, Bothe, Holden, and 
Berek. qpovet ceteri. Bpacidov. R. V. 
P. vulgo. Bpaoida. Suidas (s. v. Bpacidas), 
Dindorf, Bothe, and Meineke. 

643. drra dtaBadou. So all the recent 


editors. arr day dtaBador. R. Edd. ve- 
teres. drr dy ds:aBdddou. V. 


644. érvmrov@. R. V. Bekker, recen- 
tiores, except Weise, who retains the old 
reading érumrov, and Meineke, who adopts 
the conjecture of Hirschig and Cobet 
erurtTed@. 

645. éeBvvovv. R. V. F. Bekker, recen- 
tiores. e¢Bvovv. Hdd. veteres. 

646. “EAAds ay. “EdAas ad. Reiske. 

647. édabe. R. V. Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. ¢Aafev. Edd. veteres. 

648. Bupooremdns. P. Brunck, recenti- 


ores. 6 Bupoomedns. R. V. Edd. veteres. 
649. otmep eor. R. V. vulgo. of 


mapeor. Aldus. 
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650. ér gor’ (€orr. V.) exetvos. RK. 
Bekker, recentiores. The older editions 
had ris before é7’. €or’ éxeivos. P. gorau 
ketvos. II. €orat ’ketvos. F. 

651. Aeyns. Aéyers. RK. 

656. gavrov. R. 

658. elmo. etrouu. R. 

660. 7 6&. R. V. Elmsley (at Ach. 
1033), Bekker, Dindorf, recentiores, except 
Meineke, who in his text has 7 & and in 
his Vind. Aristoph. approves Velsen’s con- 
jecture ofS’: d\Ad. 76°. Edd. antiquiores. 

661. avroiot. V. vulgo. avrots. . R. F. 
Richter, who adopts Dindorf’s suggestion 
of €uey’ for ep’. 


OeauTov. 


663. eiev. dkovw. R. F. Bekker, Din- 
dorf, Holden, Bergk, Meineke, and Richter. 
elev y dxovo. V. P. Edd. veteres, Brunck, 
Weise, and Bothe. But the present read- 
ing is sufficiently confirmed by Ausch. 
Cho. 655, which Hermann cites. 

664. vpeis. 

667. rpis. 


a , 
THe KAnotat. 


nets. R. 
tpets. R., which also has 


Kateomrevoev. V. 
Bergk proposes motds 


672. Kdomevoev. 

674. odv om. R. 
Tus elvat oor Soxel. 

675. Wwuxnv y. R. vulgo. puxny. V. 
P. Brunck, Bekker, Dindorf, Weise, Bothe, 
and Holden. Wuyny 7’. IL. F. 

676. ovmep. Bentley, Brunck, recenti- 
ores. Omep. R. V. I. F. Gomep. Hdd. 
antiquiores. 

682. wot. R. V. Francini, vulgo. sot 


om. 11, Booval Aldus: 
684. ait@. ovrw. Cobet, Meineke. 


689. yernodpeba. EP. tpdr@ tin; R. 
P. Brunck, Bekker, Bothe, and Meineke. 
yevrnobpeOa tporm trwi. V. and a few 
editors. yevnodperOa. Hdd. veteres. yevn- 
oopecOa. EP. tim tpdr@. Dindorf, Holden, 
Bergk, and Richter. 


AP PHN DIX 


ec 


694. rapya’’ &. rdpyaia a. R. For xare- 
Aurev V. has xaréAeurev. 


R. V. O. F. Brunck, re- 


mpatrew. P. 


695. mparret. 
centiores. 
veteres. 

699. emi purés. R.V.. F. Brunck, re- 
centiores. éml ths purds. Edd. antiquiores. 

700. dai. II. F. Bentley, Brunck, re- 
centiores. d¢. R. V. Edd. veteres, 

701. wadwv. Reisig proposed padav. 

703. idoy. R. vulgo. dépav. V. P. 
Brunck, Weise, and Bothe. 

704. yeyevno@ ev. ev om. V. Brunck. 

705. adnodpecOa. Bekker, Dindorf, 
Holden, Bergk, Meineke, and Richter. 
adnodpeba. R. apeEdperOa. V. reliqui. 

711. xaredaoas. R. vulgo. Brunck com- 
pares Eecles. 1082. karayedaoas corr. V. 

715. Bovdy ov. V. Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. ot BovAn. R. Edd. veteres. 

716. podyoes. R. V. vulgo. podnoe. 
Elmsley (at Ach, 278), Dindorf, Holden, 
and Meineke. 

717. xarédex. R. V. UI. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. xKarédn. Edd. veteres. 


mpatro.. Edd. 


725. Odppe. V. Brunck, recentiores. 
Odpoe. R. Edd. veteres. 

726. xképa. xdépa. Meineke. 
eoTnkotes. P. 

729. 'To escape the tautology of wapa- 
Sdvres and dépev, Cobet would read ryvde_ 
okevly amodvvtes in the first line, while 
Meineke substitutes Pdpev for Sdpev in the 
second. Cobet would also read oxevas for 
oxnvas in the third. 

732. gvuddrrere. V. Bekker, recenti- 
ores, except Weise, who, with the older 
editions, reads @vAatre ov. vadarre. R. 
F, For dvdpeiws R. has dvdptas. 

733. 


/ A » 
XaTowa vous avTos EXEL Ye. 


728. éoruKores. 


a a eQ\ , + 

nv €xopey O0ov Adyov EtTopeEV 
So I write the 
line. qv €xopev 6ddv Adyov etr@pev yooa 


me PEN DIX, 


‘Te vous avtos exer ye. P. Brunck. jy 
€youev Oddy Néyov elmapev doa TE VOUS 
yy aA y+ \ / ey 

exer. R. qv exmpev cdov Adyov etropev 
ad A »~ a + CQ 
doa te vovs éye. V. IL. ny €xoper oddv 
Adyav cirapev X@oa TE VOUS avTos €xeEL. 
Aldus. 
te vous €xet. Bekker, Dindorf, Bothe, Hol- 
den, Berek, Meineke, and Richter. But 
the Scholiast describes the commation as 
composed of five anapzestic verses, and it is 
hardly worth while to depart from the 
MSS. for the mere purpose of introducing 


a trochaic tetrameter. nv €xopev dd0v Aéo-yov 


a a c \ / A e 
nv €xouev Oddy NOyor EtTapev 60a 


elmapev (racw) x’ dca vovv exer aiTav. 
Weise. 

736. Ouvyarep. 

739. pev om. V. 

740. rots Pberpaiv. 

742. hevyovras. “ Lege Ppvywvdas. Vide 
Hesych. Harpocrat: Suid.” Bentley. Bergk 
transposes this and the following line, add- 
ing “Aut 7438 aut 744 plane tollendus.” 
Meineke follows him in the transposition, 
and omits 744. 

743. mwapéduvoev. R. V. Bekker, recen- 
tiores. xKareAvoev, Edd. veteres. 

744. ovvexa. R. vulgo. 

745. cir avépouro. Bentley, Dawes (525 
ed. Kidd), Brunck, recentiores. émavepotro. 
R. V. Edd. veteres. 

747. 70 v@rov. Suidas (s. v. vorpexis), 
Bekker, Dindorf, Holden, Bergk, Meineke, 
and Richter. 
vera vulgo. 


752. émexeiper. R. F. Bentley, Bekker, 


Ovyarépa. V. 


rovs Pbepai. R. 


ewveka. Vv. 


tov verov. R. V. FF. ra 


recentiores. émtyepet. V. Edd. veteres. 
753. BopBopobtpovs.  PBapBapopvdovs. 
Meineke. 


754, pev payouat. 57 *waxduny. Richter. 
For kal mp@rov pey paxoua mavrav Mei- 
neke interpolates from Wasps, 1031, @pa- 
gews Evotas evOus an’ apxns. 
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756. kepadai. yde@rra. Meineke. 
oipwfopuevay PL has oipolopevor. 
aes souidas! (sn vy. 
Brunck, recentiores. 
teres, 

758. kapivov. R. V. F. and Suidas (s. v. 
kazndov. Edd. omnes. But 
this is not a mere repetition from the Para- 
basis of the Wasps. Perhaps kdpuvoy 
would be better. For Aapias Bothe and 
Meineke write Aapuias, supposing that the 
poet is referring to the fish of that name. 


For 
ehtx- 
Kvyva), 
ehixvavro. Edd. ve- 


PL@VTO. 


™p@krTos). 


759. Tovovtov. Tovovr. R. vuarv. nuav. V. 

760. eivera. R. V. vulgo.  ovvexa. 
Brunck, Dindorf, Weise, Holden, Meineke, 
and Richter. See on 210 supr. 

(Glee eonuk. ms Ne: UR Ve Lis Bronck, 
recentiores. joc om. P., which adds 6) 
after efxds. Bentley proposed avrarodotva 
THY Xap Upas., 

768. Evorrovdacery. 

770. Kai Evprocios. For kat Meineke 
would read kay, which is perhaps an im- 
provement. And in the Vind. Aristoph. 
he proposes to insert some such words as 


Evvorrovbacew. R. 


Tov dapiav after dépe to adakpo. 
Richter absurdly understands tpamé(y of 
the tables of the money-changers. 

774. Aaumpdv. Dindorf (in 
notes), Meineke, and Richter.  qaudpov 
and ddpov have also been suggested ; but 
the MS. reading is clearly right. 

783. av7iBody. V.P. II. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. advriBodet. R. Edd. veteres. 

785. tmaxove. Bentley, Dindorf, Weise, 
Bothe, Holden, Bergk, Meineke, and Rich- 
ter. wmakxovons. R. V. Edd. veteres. 

788. For oikoyeveis Richter proposes 
For yvAvavyevas Meineke 
(Vind. Aristoph.) would read yuradyxevas. 

791. 
Francini. 


avOpes. 


> a 
OLKTOYEVELS. 


3 / , 
amokviguata.  vmokvicpata. R. 


x 2 
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800. nowd. R. V. P. I. Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. npwa. Hdd. veteres. npwa 
may either be governed by keAady, verna 
(sc. carmina) cantat; or else be used ad- 
verbially, as Brunck suggests, vero tem- 
pore cantat. 

802. ECopevn. Oopevn. Bergk. 1Oopevn. 
Meineke. 

819, ehdciv jv dp. R. V. F. Bekker, 
recentiores, except Weise and Bothe, who 
retain the old reading jy édOety ap’. 

820. ta okéeAyn. R. V. Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. ra oKéAn. Edd. veteres. 

821. Before Brunck the stop was placed 
at the end of the line, after rou. 

822. do trovpavov. R. V. F. Bekker, 
recentiores, except Weise, who keeps the 
old reading dm’ ovpavod. For ’paiveoOe KR. 
and I’, have daiveo Oa. 

824. ws eyo. 
y eyo. Richter, at the suggestion of Din- 
dorf. 

827. toes. R. 

831. evduaepravepwnyerovs. R. V. Didy- 
mus (cited by the Scholiast, who, however, 


@s eyoya he Vo. sos 


eloes. 


disapproves the reading, ov yap Néyouow 
avépa otro), Bergk and Meineke. The 
old reading -avepi- for -avepi- is retained 
by Bekker, Dindorf, Weise, and Holden. 
Reisig suggests -aepi- ; Thiersch -eape-; 
Bothe reads -avpo-; and Richter -aepu- for 
-avepi-. Bothe also changes twas into ri 
yap 3 

834. kat ris. Bergk continues the ser- 
vant’s speech to Xtos : Meineke and Richter 
to wo’. Bothe reads éort viv aornp for 
€OTLY GOTHP VOY. 

836. as 0 HAO’ evOcws. R. V. F. Bekker, 
recentiores, except Meineke and Richter, 
whose arrangement necessitates the omis- 
sion of the 6¢. The old reading was ®ore 
y evbews. 
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837. ’Aowyv. Bergk suggests ’A@ov. 
Meineke reads e@ov, and would also (Vind. 
Aristoph.) alter dorépa into aorépes. 

844. 7 éeuoi. V. Brunck, recentiores. 
re pot. R. Edd. veteres. 

845. avOis. avr. R. 

847. Thé reading before Brunck was 
mwodev © €daBes tavra av; TP. wddev; ek 
Brunck omitted ov, and 
read ravra in the dual. R. and V. give 
the line as in my text, and so Bekker and 
Richter. But Dindorf, Weise, Bothe, and 
Bergk, though adopting the MS. ék rov- 
pavov, yet, with Brunck, read ratvra ov; 
Meineke follows Hirschig in omitting ov, 
and substituting 6ddev for médev. 


cad > la 
T@VY OUpaVa?Y, 


849. mopvoBocKovo’. mopvoBockovou. RK. 
850. Kaket. Ket. R. 
851. aye vuy topev. Boissonade would 
give these words to Trygeus, a suggestion 


which Holden and Meineke approve. In 


the next line Cobet would read ri for tu. 


855. KkavOade. R. V. recentiores. kat 
xavOade. Francini. cal cava. P. Aldus, Edd. 
veteres. kal Aexavnv. Brunck. 
P. omits the ye, 
and so Brunck, who also reads gor’ for &0’ 
(in which Weise follows him) in the fol- 
lowing verse, and ode for rade in the next. 
R. V. Bekker and 
most of the subsequent editors. It is a 
common Euripidean phrase. Formerly 


kavaoe. II. 
856. evdaipoviKds y’. 


858. ra vov rade. 


Tavuy Tade. 

860. yepav. Vulgo yépov, but the 
metre seems to require yépay, which is 
accordingly substituted by Bergk, Meineke, 
and Richter. 

863. riTOiwov. riOiorv. R. 

864. evdaipoverrepos. eiOatpoviorepos. 
R. Bekker. This line was formerly con- 
tinued to Trygeus, with the reading 
So R. V. Bentley corrected ga- 


paveis. 


Ae Ee DIX, 


vets into davei, and gave the line to the 


Chorus. And so Brunck, Dindorf, recen- 
tiores. 
865 seq. In this little system I have 


followed the arrangement of the later 
editors, the readings being those of R. and 
V., except that R. has drs for doris, and 
V. omits évras. In the old arrangement 
the lines were made three tetrameter iam- 
bics, the first ending with Bas (for émPBas ; 
Weise reads BiBas); the second with éy 
Tols adypotow avrovs; and the third with 
kabevoerv. So that Trygeus had, in the 
whole, a speech of five consecutive tetra- 
meters. 

868. kal rd. 

869. oncapn (or 7). R. V. vulgo. 
odpos. P. Bothe. 
enoapis. Dobree, Meineke. 
Evymdadrrerar into uymdrrera, citing ca- 
caporacta meppara from Athenus xiv. 
cap. 50. 

872. rn BovAn te. OI. Tavrnvi; The old 
reading, down to and including Brunck’s, 
was 17 BovdA7j. OI. tis eo avrn. The 
last three words are omitted in R. and V., 
the former adding ravrni, the latter re ravry- 
vi to the speech of Trygaus. The reading of 
V. is followed by Bekker, Bothe, Meineke, 
and Richter; but Bothe gives the words 
ri ; Tavtnvi; to the servant, whilst Meineke 
and Richter divide the verse as I have 
done. WDindorf reads rj Bovdy te tavtyi : 
Bergk ry BovAn te. OI. raurni. It is very 
unusual to find dvuads ri separated by any 
intervening word. 

873, 4. These lines are continued to 
the servant by R., Bekker, and all the 
later editors, except Weise and Richter, 
who follow V. and the older editors in 
giving them to Trygeus, omitting the note 
of interrogation, 


kara. R. 

on- 
onoapovs. Brunck. 
Bothe changes 
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874. wmomeraxores. P, Bergler, recen- 
tiores. Re V4 i. edd 
veteres. 

878. rn BovAn. 

879. meprypages. 

882. els pecous aitds o’. 
to correct the passage. 
VY. Edd. veteres, down to and including 
Brunck and Bekker. avrovs és pecous. R. 
avTos és péoous. Seidler, Dindorf, Weise, 
Bothe, Holden, Bergk, Meineke, and Rich- 
ter. 


UTOTEMT@KOTES. 


Thy Bovdny. V. 
meptypadets. R. 

So I venture 
eis peous avtovs. 


886. ta oxetvn: tiv oxevnv. Meineke. 

891. dpar’ drrdvoy juiy os Kkaddv. The 
MSS. readings are :—6pare rovmrdmov jyy 
@s kadov. R. épare tovmrdvioyv @s Kadov 
nw. V. opare rovmrdavoy tyiv kadov. P. 
(and so Brunck, Weise, and Bothe). Din- 
dorf*and Bekker adopt R.’s reading, merely 
changing dpare into épa, whilst Bentley, 
Dobree, Bergk, Meineke, and Richter re- 
tain dpare, and read émravov. For npiv 
Bergk, with P. and the older editions, has 
Up. 

892-3. These two lines are given to the 
servant by Beer, Bergk, Meineke, and 
Richter. I have substituted kexdmyixe rap’ 
for the MS. readings, cexamx’ apa (R. and 
most of the older editions), Kexamvik’ ap’ 
(V. and many of the later editions). ke- 
kamvixev Gp’, Brunck, Bergk.  Kexamvixev 
apt. Bothe. kexdmvk’ ap’: evredbev yap jy. 
Dindorf, who ends the next line with ore. 
KekdTrvuk’ ap’* evravdi yap ovv. Meineke. 

894. ayava y. V. vulgo. 
ayova 5’. Dindorf and Bergk. 

897. mAayiay. This line was added from 
R. In the next line R. has mayxparevoy. 
V. trrodevpapevots. 

899. ad&ere. e€ere, with a written over 
the firste. R.  eEera. F. 

900. tva 67. R. V. Bekker, recentiores. 


dyavd 6. Ri 
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qvika ye. P. Brunck. 
dé. Edd. veteres. 

903. ameWodnpevor. 

904. mepi. mepi dé. R. 

906. O¢ac’. R. V. I. F. Bekker, re- 
centiores; Dindorf and Meineke writing 
it Oac’. The older editions had t@ which 
Brunck corrected into 18’. And so Weise. 

907. mpotka. mpoik’ av. R. V. F. 

910. woAiracs. Hermann, Weise, Holden, 
Bergk, and Meineke. Dindorf too, in his 
notes, approves of it. modirns. R. V. 
vulgo. 

911. y’ éori. eoriv. R. 

912. elcecOe. efoecbe. R. 

916. dyoes y ereday kt. dX. So Din- 
dorf, Weise, Holden, Bergk, Meineke, and 
Richter : and so (omitting ye) R. V. IL. F. 
Suidas (s. v. Aeraorn), Brunck, BeKker, 
and Bothe. 'The ye was added by Dindorf, 
and seems to be required where the refer- 
ence is to the preceding observation: ‘‘ so 
you will say ;” cf. inf. 1350, Knights, 1888, 
This line has been corrupted by the intro- 
duction of ri dy7’, seemingly from 859 
supr., and xvAuxa, probably a mere gloss 
upon Aezaornv. Thus, P. has dnoes ti 
Ont emevOay exmins ovov heractny. Many 
of the older editions dyoets ti O77’ emerdav 
exrins owov véeov Aeraornv. And Athe- 
nexus, Xi. 70, apparently ends the line with 
owov KUALKa NerragTHy. 


qvixa On. IL. nvika 


amrekoAnpevot. R. 


eoti. F. 


917. nynodpecOa. ryynodpcOa. R. 

918. mod\A@y. aoddov. Hirschig. For 
a&wos Dawes would read atrios. See Mr. 
Tate’s paper in Museum Criticum, I. 533. 

919. Tpvyaios. BR. V. IL. Bentley, 
Brunck, recentiores. The older editions 
omit the name. ‘A@uoveds. Dawes, Brunck, 
recentiores. “A@yoveds vulgo, but the first 
syllable is short in 190 supr. 

920, In all the editions before Dindorf’s 
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these four last lines were read as two tetra- 
meter iambics, 6uuAov being added in the 
MSS. after dyudrnv so as to complete the 
first tetrameter: 6Aov is omitted by 
Dindorf, Weise, Holden, Meineke, and 
Richter; and enclosed in brackets by 
Berek. 

922. This line is given to the servant 
by R. and Meineke: to Trygaus by Berek : 
to the Chorus by V. and vulgo. The en- 
suing dialogue (923-938) is universally 
given to Trygeeus and the Chorus, except 
that line 923 is transferred by Bergk to 
the Chorus. For the reasons mentioned in 
my note I have assigned tothe servant the 
part usually taken by the Chorus. 

925. R. has de for dai, and by the con- 
verse error BovAeo Oa for BovrAecOe. 

926. dé. Dindorf proposes dé7, and so 
Weise, Holden, Bergk, and Meineke. 

928. Geayevovs. Scoyevovs. Dindorf, 
Holden, Meineke, and Richter. 

929. r@ dy. R. (confirming Brunck’s 
conjecture), Francini, Bekker, recentiores, 
vi On. V. Edd. veteres. +@ dai. Meineke. 

931. 73 pnud y. OL. émirndés y Ww’ 
So all the older editions, 
except that for ed ’y they read ev. Bentley 
and Brunck omitted ey altogether, and. 
substituted ef. R. and V. both read pry’ 
for pnua y’, and omit ei. This makes the 
verse unmetrical, and therefore eay is in- 
terposed between iy’ and év by Kidd (apud 
Dawes Misc, Crit. xi, note), Porson, Weise, 
Bothe, and Richter: Kidd, Porson, and 
Richter reading A€yn in the next line (for 
Aéyet. R. Hdd. veteres. Aéyou. V.) whilst 
Weise and Bothe retain Aéyor. I should 
have followed Kidd’s reading but for the 
great doubt which is entertained as to the 
quantity of the last syllable of éay. See 
Dindorf on Wasps, 228, Meineke supplies 


yo) > / 
el ’v THKKANCIG. 


APP NDI Xx: 


érav instead of eay. Bergk supplies ézér’, 
and retains Aéyo. Dindorf and Holden 
follow Elmsley (on Acharnians, 335) in 
altering émirndés y into émirndes ody, and 
reading Aéyey in the next line as a nomi- 
native absolute, which had previously been 
suggested by Bergler. For émirndes, on 
purpose, see Biittman’s Lexilogus, sub 
voc. 

933. A€yoo’. orévoo’. Bothe. 

939. The word Gcds is omitted in Aldus 
and Junta. And I have in my note sug- 
gested that the true reading may be as 
mav0 da av OedXn Toxn KkatopOovv. ‘The 
common reading is, however, found in R. 
V. F. and Suidas s. v. rav@’ 60° dy; ye is 
added after O€\n in the older editions. 

943, ezeiyere. 
eretyete. Richter. 

945. mod€uov. modepov. Richter. 

948-1011. These sixty-four lines are 
omitted in P. I. F., Aldus and Junta. 
They were first printed in Francini’s 
edition. 

948, 9. R. gives these two lines to the 
servant. V. has 6Ads for 6Ads. 

951, tuas. RK. V. Suidas (s. v. 
deis.), vulgo. Bergk makes the strange 
alteration of 6d\as for tuas. Brunck trans- 
poses. jv Xaipis. 

952. atrAnoov. R. V. Suidas (s. v. Xa- 
pideis.), vulgo. avddy. Dindorf, who also 
reads odd ‘in the next line for the MS. 
tour ev. He is followed by Holden, Bergk, 
and Richter, the two latter placing atAéy 
after akAnros. Weise reads atvAév, and in 
the next line 768’ for rotr’ ed. Bothe for 
Kara Tour substitutes kdvri roos’.. It seems 
better in passages like these to adhere to 
the MSS. The corresponding system is 
itself too uncertain to be a safe guide in 
making alterations. 


wy 9 


ametyere. Aldus. ay 


Xarpt- 


Eo 


957. emdeéca. 
Edd. ante Brunck. 

959. dadiov. Scholiast, Suidas (s. v.), 
Bentley, Brunck (in note), and all the 
subsequent editors, except Bekker. dadvov. 
R. V. Edd. veteres, Bekker. For €uBapo - 
R. has éuBapryo (cf. at 485 supr.): some 
of the MSS. of Suidas (s. v. dadiov) have 
euBayay; and Enger and Bergk propose 
euBarpor. 

960, 1. At the suggestion of Enger 
and Bergk, Meineke transposes these two 
lines. For xcatrés re, Meineke reads xairés 
ye, Richter xavdros dé. 

962. rotor. V. vulgo. rotow. R. rots. Din- 
dorf, Holden, Bergk, Meineke, and Richter. 
964. Ocourep eioi V. vulgo. 
eiolv. R. 6c0t maperor. Cod. Vict. 

966. vy. R. Bekker, recentiores: om. 
V. Edd. veteres. 

967. avrais. R. V. vulgo. avrots. Din- 
dorf, Bergk, and Meineke. The aspirate 
was added to dvdpes by Brunck. 

968. tis rnde. Kuster and Bergler read 
tis THOE TOV mor eoti, and give the next 
two words to the servant. 

969. R. Bekker, recentiores. 
toiot. V. Edd. veteres. rovrous. Brunck. 

973. In the old editions this line was 
given to the servant. Bentley divided it, 
giving the last two words to Trygeus. 
Bergk, Meineke, and Richter assign the 
first section of the verse to Trygeeus, the last 
two words to the Chorus or to the servant. 

978. OI. Brunck, Weise, Bothe, Bergk, 
and Meineke transfer these nine lines to 
the Chorus. 

981. exetvar. aixeivar. R. 

982. mwapaxvrrovow. R. omits the final 
y here, and three lines below, and in dva- 
And so the old editions. 

983. mpocéexn. mpocexer. RK. 


emide&ia. R, 


emt Oe&id. 
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Hirschig proposed 
Bothe changes kda7’ into 


985. mapakurrovo. 
TapakvTTovo av. 
Katt (kai atte). 

986. nuas. nyiv. V. 

1000. peyadov. For this word Hamaker 
proposes, and Meineke reads, ’k Meyapov. 
Bergk suggests that a line has dropped out, 
and that Aristophanes wrote éumAnoOnva 
mavrey te Kady / ex pev Meyapor peyddrov 
okopddov, or the like. Bothe ehanges 
Kal THY ayopay into ws TY ayopay. 

1005. Kemadov. So Elmsley (at Ach. 
883) and all recent editors, for the MS. 
Koraidoy. 

1013. doynpobeis. V. Florent Chre- 
tien, Bentley, Bekker, Dindorf, recentiores. 
droxetpwbeis. R. Edd. veteres. 

1014. ras.. R. V. Florent Chretien, 
Bekker, Dindorf, Weise, Holden, recenti- 
ores. as. Suidas (s. v. povwdeiy), Edd. 
veteres, Bothe. 

1023. oé rou. R. V. (the latter, however, 
adding yp. 67), Bekker, recentiores. o€ 
57. Edd. veteres. For @vpaot. R. V. and 
the older editions have @vpaicr, but the 
same MSS. have @vpacr supr. 942; and 
almost all the recent editors keep the same 
form here. A lacuna is generally marked 
in this line: see at 939 supr. Richter inter- 
polates the words pévew kai before pévoyra. 
For roivvy, Brunck and Bothe have vip. 

1025. mpeocdhopa ravr’. R. Bekker, Din- 
dorf, Holden, recentiores. mpoogop’ amrav7’. 
V_reliqui. 

1027-1031. So IL, Suidas(s. v. ri yap), 
Brunck, and Bekker. And so (except that 
they have éréo’ dv for éréca) R. V. Bothe. 
And so (except that he writes éorw for 
eort) Bergk. Before Brunck the reading 
Was 6m60a eat xpewv Tov ye copy SdKipov 
ppevi kal mopiu@ ty TOAwn. Dindorf, Hol- 
den, and Meineke omit ears, and mark a 
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lacuna after copy, whilst Richter fills up 
the gap so made by dewas (cody Sewas 
Sdxov), and Meineke suggests copy ’v 
maow. But I suspect the error is in the 
word copy, and that we should substitute 
a spondee as the epithet for @pevi. Or 
perhaps we ‘should omit roy here, and dai- 
pov in v. 946, supra. The MSS. of Suidas 
omit re after wopiy@, and some of them 
insert kai before it. 

1033. ris odv dy odx. Dindorf, Holden, 
Bergk, Meineke, and Richter. 
ovx. R. V. cis dy ove. F. Bothe. tis 
oux dv ovv. Weise. tis ovk ay. vulgo. 

1037. ov. KR. V. Bentley, Kuster, re- 
centiores: . a».. Poi ie Aldus, . 

1040. OvAnpara. Ondtdpara. R. F. 

1048. atvra. R. V. Bekker, Dindorf, 
Holden, recentiores. ravra reliqui. For 
kali yap Dobree suggests, and Holden reads, 
kat pv, giving from thence to éoredave- 
pevos to the servant: the next line to Try- 
geeus: then the words pavrts tis éorey to the 
servant}: thence to wov’o@ to Trygeeus: and 
then according to the usual arrangement. 

1047. R. Bekker, recentiores 
(excepting Bothe). aitrds. V. Edd. ve- 
teres. Berek and Meineke both continue 
this line to Trygeeus, the former exchanging 
the speeches of Trygeeus and the servant 
down to the first words of Hierocles; the 
latter getting back into the ordinary ar- 
rangement by retaining for the servant 
the words ri wor dpa A\éEet; For rov’of” 
Bergk (probante Meinekio) reads tovo@’. 

1050. kxvicavy. R. Bekker, recentiores. 
kvioavy. V. F.  xviooav. Edd. veteres. 

1053. émra. omrov. Bothe. 

1054. 7 képxos moet Kadas. ‘These 
words are commonly assigned to Trygeus. 
See my note. II. has a note of interroga- 


/ NN > 
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tion after kad@s. 
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1055. moérw. morma. R. 

1056. Dobree and Holden give this 
verse to the servant. Florent Chretien 
gives to Hierocles the word kardrepve three 
lines below. 

1061. GAN’ ofv@ 6 Spacov; V. P. and 
II. give these words to Hierocles, and jy 
gpaons to the servant. Correxit Berglerus. 

1062. iepa. vulgo. iepa. P. I. Brunck 
and Bekker. And so (according to Bekker) 
R. and V. For the phrase és xedadyp aol, 
see Plutus 525, and the commentators there. 

1066. aiBoi Bot. KR. V. P. F. Brunck, 
recentiores. aiBot aiBot. Edd. veteres. 
The exclamation is attributed to Trygzus 
by Dindorf (in notes), Holden, Bergk, and 
Meineke, who assign ri yedas ; to Hierocles, 
and noOnv xaporoiot muOnkots to Trygeeus. 


1074. rdde. Dobree, Dindorf, Bergk, 
Meineke, and Richter. rdéye. R. Bekker, 
Holden. ore. V. ceteri. mpédreporv. R. 


V. Bekker, Dindorf, Holden, Bergk, Mei- 
neke, and Richter. Vulgo mpérov. rors 
ddctye. V. vulgo. rois &’. R. rotod’ (from 
a conjecture of Dindorf), Meineke and 
Richter. 

1076. kev. kai. R. The next line was 
first added by Invernizzi from R. It is 
also found in V. In the following line 
Brunck and Weise change os into éas. 

1078. x7 kodov. Lennep ingeniously 
conjectures 7 x’ di’. 

1080. adda ri xpnv. Brunck puts the 
note of interrogation after ypnv; Bergler 
at the end of the line. For ratvcacOa R. 
has travoaoe. 

1081. kdavootpeba. Kkdavoovpecda. R. 
petgov. R. V. Bekker, recentiores. pico, 
Edd. veteres. 

1084, gre rod ANowrov ’v. V. Bentley, 
Dobree, Bekker, recentiores. 
mov y ev. Hdd. veteres. 


» A 
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(omisso ére). © Portus, Kuster, Bergler, 
Brunck, and Weise. - ére rot our’ ev. R. 

1086. rpayiv. V. vulgo. rpnxiv. R. 
Bekker, Bergk, Meineke, and Richter. But 
in 1114 infra, all the MSS. have rpaywv. 

1087. ’A@nvaiovs. ’AOnvaios. V. 

1088. pipa. om. V. 

1095. etre SiBuANa. eiwrev SiBvAda. R. 

1099. dpageo bn. R. V. add viv after 
57. 
1102-10. Hamaker shifts these verses 
into the following order :—éyyeu 69 omovdnv 
kK. T. A.—eyxee O17) KapOL K. T. A.—GAN’ OTr@ 
kK. T. N.—aAAa 7Td0€ mpdrepov kK. T. A.—AAN’ 
ei ravta Ookel. kK. T. A.—omo0vd), arovdn.— 
& motu Eipnyyn x. t. A—orovdy. Kat ravri 
k. T. N.—mpooghepe k. T. A. For eyxer dy 
orovdiy Brunck, Weise, and Bothe read 
eyxet O€ orrovdny. 

1109. améveyxov. R. Bekker, Dindorf, 
Holden, Bergk, and Meineke. dzéveyxe. V. 
ceteril. Bergk adds the whole of this and 
the following line to the speech of Try- 
geus; reading tyy gavTov y’ dméveykov 
omovony, kK. T. A. 

1111. The old reading was ovédels Sacer 
po. Tay omddyxveyv, and in the next line 
mp Oddeva. For dace and mplv dddvat 
V. and all the recent editors have mpoad- 
cet and mpoodiddva. R. and F. mpodacer 
and wrpodiddva. The ray before omddyxvev 
is accordingly omitted. 

1112. kev. I. Bentley, Brunck, Din- 
dorf, Bothe, recentiores. kai. R. V. re- 
liqui. 

1115. cvomdayxvevere. cuvomdayvevere. 
R, 

1116. ri © €ywye. vulgo. ri & eyo. R. 
ri éym Oé. Dindorf, Holden, 
and Bergk. rid’ éyw; TP. ov rnv. Meineke. 
ti & eyo On. Richter. 

1119. ® wate. R. V. Bekker, Dindorf, 


Ti 67 eyo. V. 
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Holden, recentiores. The ® was omitted 
in the earlier editions. Bentley proposed 
to supply ® or wat. Dawes independently 
conjectured mat, which is adopted by 
Brunck, Weise, and Bothe. 

1128. ekBorABid. exBorro. R. 

1125. #Kovoas. In many of the older 
editions this line is given to Hierocles, 

1127-1190. The whole of this supple- 
mental Parabasis is omitted in F. 

1127. Adonai y’ FSopa. R. V. Bekker, 
recentiores. ‘The older editions, down to 
and including Brunck’s, omit the ye. 

1129. kpoppidoyv. Kpopvor. KR. 

1132. éraipov. R. V. P. I. Bentley, 
Brunck, recentiores. érépwy. Hdd. veteres. 

1133. ékxéas. R. V. Bekker, recentiores. 
Edd. veteres. ovk 
Bergler had previously conjectured éxkeas, 
whilst Florent Chretien had suggested 


>’ bas Df: 
OUK eas. eaco. P. 


evkeaoray for ovK eas Tov. ouykeas. Brunck 
and Weise. 

1135.  éxmempiopeva. 
Dindorf, and Meineke. 
Bergk. eéxmepurempicpeva. Richter. éxzreme- 
egpeva, Yeliqui. | Bothe proposed exzre- 
Hermann ékocecapevpeva, 


R. V. Bekker, 


EKIET PEUVLO LLEVA. 


TT PELVLO LEVOY, 
Ahlwardt «d te wempiopeva, and Enger 
exrempiwpeva, While Meineke (Vind. Aris- 
toph.) supposes a cretic to have dropped out 
after ékmwempicpev. The MS. reading is 
clearly wrong; but none of the conjectures 
(excepting Bothe’s) seem altogether to 
satisfy the requirements of the metre. 
And I would suggest that exmemueopeva 
may be a corruption of ed memiacpevos, or 
the like. 

1138. kuvdy. R. V. II. vulgo. Some of 
the older editions, and Weise, read xuvov. 

1140. éo@. R. V. IL Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores, €oriw. Hdd. veteres, 

1141, émupakdgew. R. V. Bekker, re- 
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centiores, except Weise.  émupexagew re- 
hiqui. 
1142. ri. rid’ Gy. P. rnvkadra. Bent- 


ley, Brunck, recentiores. 
Pp. lidd. veteres, : 

1144. apeve. R. Suidas (s. v.), Bekker, 
recentiores. -apave (adscripto apeve). V. 
apave. Hdd. veteres. 

1146, ’x. R. V. Bentley, Bekker, recen- 
tiores (except Weise). Formerly omitted. 

1150. auds. aotos. R. 

1152. kaxvdoddra. 

1153. Gveyr’. ever’. R. 

1154. puppivas 7. R. V. Bekker, re- 
centiores (except Weise). The re was 
formerly omitted. The second syllable in 
Aiocxtvddov should be short, and therefore 
Elmsley would read aitrnocov ody, and Mei- 
neke, who in Fragm. Com, Gree. iv. 542 
(on the Philargyrus of Dioxippus) proposed 
Alaxvvacov, in his text reads ’Apyuadov. 

1159. nvik’ dv &. Hermann, Bekker, Din- 
dorf, recentiores. 7vika 0 ay. R. V. 
av. Edd. antiquiores. Cf. inf. 1179. 

1165. dice. R. V. Suidas (s. v. dirv), 
Bekker, Bothe, Bergk, Meineke, and Rich- 
ter. vet. vulgo. For mpdoy P. has za- 
Tp@ov. 

1166. oidavovr’. Bentley, Porson, Bekker, 
recentiores. oidaivovr. R,. V. Edd. ve- 
teres, contra metrum. 


tnvixade, R. V. 


kal KkvOotOorra. R. 
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1168. kdméxo (Kal emréxo scil. TO ord- 
pate). Meineke (Vind. Aristoph.) proposes 
kayxéo. Bergk suggests eobio’ réyar. 

1174, Sapdiavkdy, apSanraxdy. R, 

1175. S€ wov dén. Sé€n O€ rov. V. 

1176. Ku€ixnyixdv. Suidas and Hesychius 
(s. v. Bappa) read Ku¢iknvdv. Bentley pro- 
posed dvoakynvexdov, and Markland ye¢ixy- 
vikov, Which Brunck and Bekker admit 
into their text. Brunck also changes adros 
into avrn. 
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1178. Aworrapevos. “De hac licentia 
metricaé egere Donaldsonus, New Cratylus, 
pp. 298, 392, et F. A. Paley ad Aischyli 
Choeph. v. 1038.” Holden. Meineke (Vind. 
Aristoph.) proposes Anvorra@pevos. 

1179. jvik’ dv &. R. V. Bekker, recen- 
tiores. qvixka S dy. Edd. veteres. 

1181. avpuov &. R. V. Bekker, recen- 
tiores (except Weise), 
veteres. 

1183. 
Richter. 

1184, Oct rH Kaxg@. R. V. Bekker, Din- 
dorf, Holden, Bergk, Meineke, and Richter ; 
“driven to his wits’ end by the blow.” 
Occ rd kaxdy. Edd. veteres. eu xaxdv. P. 
Brunck, Weise. é@eXoxaxet. Bentley. «d- 
mép@ “Get TS kak. Bothe. 

1185. dorews. R. Bekker, Dindorf, Hol- 
den, Bergk, and Meineke. doreos. V. reliqui. 

1187. é7’. éevreddev. R. 

1188. moda yap. moda peév. Brunck. 

1195. emreiohepe. V. vulgo. emiorddpe. 
Rh. erecopdpe. F.  emipdper. Dobree, 
Dindorf (in notes), Holden, Meineke, and 
Richter. eéméopepe. Dindorf (in text). 
tous apvdouvs. R. V. Bekker, Dindorf, 
Holden, recentiores. tas duddovs reliqui. 

1198. 6c. R. V. Bentley, Bergler, 
Brunck, recentiores. 6s. Edd. veteres. For 
tayafa Bothe reads kayada. 

1201. sevrnkovta Spayper. 
Dindorf and Richter. 
Dawes. 
vuvi © eyo pev mevrédpaxpa ravr’ éurone. 
Elmsley (at Ach. 178), 
epmon®. Reisig. mevte y’ atta Spaypav 
(vel Sapyuev). Meineke (Vind. Aristoph.). 
Vechas 


avpidy y. Idd. 


mpootas. mpocords. Lenting, 


dapxpar. 
Spax par eyo y70he. 
Opaxpav avr’ eumodo. Brunck. 


Opaxpav mavr’ 


mevtnkovta ye Spaxpor. Lenting. 
yp. Spaxpats kepdaivo. 

1202. 66%. oidi. R. 

1204. mpoixa: cai. R. V. P. 1. Brunck, 
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recentiores. mpotka ydp. Edd. veteres. 
For ravri R. has radra. 

1205. yap. R. V. P. I. Brunck, recen- 
tiores, except Weise. y ap’. Edd. anti- 
quiores et Weise. dzmedduec6a. R. V. 
Brunck, recentiores. dmeddéueOa. Edd. an- 
tiquiores. kdkepddavayev. R. V. Bekker, 
Dindorf, Holden, recentiores. 
pev. Teliqui. 

1210. Bergk suggests that all the ensu- 
ing dialogue with Trygzus is carried on 
by one speaker. And Meineke and Richter 
accordingly prefix émA@v Kdamndos through- 
out. For otw’ ws R. has otpo as. 

1216. ofjxop’ ever movoy ronwv. 


> , 
KakepOaivo- 


ogi 
k@pa Trodvy éyee évov. Brunck.* 

1217. avroity. P. Brunck, recentiores. 
avrav. R. V. Edd. veteres. 

1218. i aoxaGaipo. This verse is, per- 
haps rightly, rejected by Hamaker and 
Meineke. 

1220. pndev. 

1221. dad rhs oikias. R. V. Bekker, 
Dindorf, Holden, recentiores. 
reliqui. 

1222. ovdev éorov. Brunck puts a full 
stop after e€orov, and joins ta Addo with 
the next verse. 

1224. @apaxos. “quod 
recte habet si verba rode Owpnkos KUTEL eX 
Archilocho, aliove iambographo translata 
esse statuas.” Meineke, Vind. Aristoph. 


> 
avtov. II. 


pnoeva. R. 
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Oapnkos. KR. 


1225. evnupev@ (evarropar). evnppevas. 
R. Meineke would read cuvnppeve. 
monon. V. 

1229. ratvcoai p’ tBpifev. Elmsley (at 
Ach. 351) conjectures ratdoa ’vuBpiter, 
which Richter adopts. *pv8pitev. Meineke. 

1233. kal 778. OQ. dw audotv. Before 
Brunck the reading was kai r7S dw; ©Q. 
aychorv. 

1237. 


1226. moujcer. mronow. R. 


xiuav. KR. Dindorf, Weise, 


avs 
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Berek, Meineke, and Richter. 
vulgo. 
1240, ri S éywy’ dpa. P. Brunck, Bothe. 
vt 8 dpa. Edd. veteres. ti & dpa. RB. V. 
Kuster, Bergler, Bekker, Dindorf, Weise, 
Holden, recentiores. But I doubt very 
much if dpa is ever found in Aristophanes, 
except as a direct interrogative. ‘Two pas- 
sages are cited in Hermann’s Viger viii, 4, 
in which it appears to be subordinate to 
anather interrogative: viz., Wasps 234 and 
893. But in both places the Ravenna MS. 
reads dp’ or dpa; and in the latter passage, 
according to Dindorf, apa is found also in 
the Venetian and Florentine MSS. ; so that 
we shall probably be right in reading dp’ 
in Wasps 234, and dpay in Wasps 898. 
Elmsley (at Ach. 127) objects to the read- 
ing in my text, on the ground that dy, yap, 
de, pev, apa, and the like, rarely commence 
an anapest in this metre; only FIFTY 
times, ne says, in all the eleven plays of 
Aristophanes (ed. Brunck); and many 
even of these, he adds, admit of an easy 
correction. Accordingly he proceeds to 
correct a great number of them; and, 
amongst others, lines 226 and 7065 of this 
Play, substituting pyker for pndémore, in 
the former passage, and ovdémoré y 
aorma for ovdéror & Séorowva in the latter. 
But fifty examples are surely enough to au- 
thenticate any usage, not absolutely vicious 
in itself. We lose much, and gain nothing, 
by fettering in this manner the infinite 
freedom of the Aristophanic phraseology. 
1242, pddrdvBdov. R. V. P. F. Brunck, 
recentiores. pddABdov. Edd. veteres. 
1244. xorraBov. KdrraBos. Dobree. 
1248. xavrd. R. V. Bentley, Bergler, 
Brunck, recentiores. kairo. Kuster. 
tos. Edd. antiquiores, 
proposed xara. 


xrlov. V. 


Kav- 
Florent Chretien 
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1249. ioravar. éorava. R. 

1250. dsp’. R. V. Brunck, recentiores. 
és p. Edd. antiquiores. 

1251. dvtédaxd y ayri. vulgo. ye om. 
Ras Enger,~ Berek. 


avréd@k’ eyo vr. Meineke. 


5 4 ) , 
avTéOmka KaYTI. 


1254. ovppaiay. ouppaiav. R. 

1255. AOP. vulgo. Sadm. R. oly’ &. 
R. P. Brunck, recentiores. otwor o. V. 
Edd. antiquiores. 

1256. adda ri; Bergler gives these two 
words only to the Helmetmaker, and makes 
the next line (omitting the note of interro- 
gation) the answer of Trygeus.  Bergk, 
too, places a note of interrogation after ri ; 
Bothe gives the whole of this line and the 
next to the Helmetmaker: Brunck, in his 
notes, suggests that the line and a half, 
which in the MSS. and in my text are 
given to the Helmetmaker, should he 
transferred to the Spearburnisher: and 
Dindorf, Weise, Holden, and Bergk transfer 
them accordingly. This is occasioned by 
the difficulty arising from their reading paOn 
and amod@cera in the reply of Trygeus. 

1257. & éori. vulgo. éveort. R. Sverre 
(yp. €r éorr). V. For rotor R. has rots, 

1258. pdOns. R. V.. dn all the editions. 

For rovavraci Kuster and some other of the 
older editions have rosavraiot. 
So 1 venture 
to read for avr’ amodmoerar which is found 
in R. V. and all the editions. dodecer is 
a very slight change from dmodege[ ral: ; 
and even in the next two lines we have two 
examples of the omission of ye. ‘The MSS. 
One of these 
words must be wrong; but the change of 
pans into pabn necessitates further alter- 
ations, whilst the change of dmodacera 
into admodaoce makes the whole passage 
clear and consistent. 


1259. aira y’ amodace, 


read pans and drodécerat. 
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1260. pndapas y erei. R. V. Bekker, 
recentiores. ye om. Edd. antiquiores. 

1261. rovre y. ye,om. RB. 

1262. SvampicOeciev. Meineke reads dca- 
mpiceey, but in his Vind. Aristoph. sug- 
gests diampio ein. 

1263. rhs Spaxyns. pets Spaxpas. R. 

1264, tBpifdueda. R. V. P. Brunck, 
recentiores. tBpiCdperOa. Edd. antiquiores: 

1265. wad? dn. R. V. Bekker, Din- 
dorf, Holden, Bergk, Meineke, and Richter, 
madia y’ 7On. reliqui. 

1266. otpnodpeva, micturt, though Flo- 
rent Chretien prefers to take it as meaning 
observaturt. Bergk proposes puvupi(dpmeva 
or d6pOpi€dpeva, Meineke (Vind. Aristoph.) 
opxne opeva. 

1267. Soxet. Bergk proposes, and Mei- 
neke and Richter read, Soxety. 

1270. ITIAIS.A.. V. Brunck, Bekker, 
Weise, and Bothe. aides. R. Tats Aa- 
paxov, and, below, Tats KAXewrtpov, vulgo. 
For omdorépay and démdorepovs Dawes 
(Misc. Crit. 529, Kidd) would read éA0d6- 
pov and 6rAoddpous. 

1271. adov. R. V. Bernard Junta, 
Florent Chretien, Bentley, Kuster, Bergler, 
Brunck, Bekker, Bergk, Meineke, and 
Richter. adov. Vat. Aldus, Francini, 
Porson, Dindorf, Weise, Bothe, and Hol- 


den. So infra 1278. eidSov. Edd. veteres. 
1272. cipnyns ovons. R. V. Brunck, 


Bekker, Weise, Bothe, Meineke, and Rich- 
ter. eipnyns y ovons. vulgo. 

1274, ¢Badrov. ¢Badror. RK. 
aupp’ for avy p’. 


And F., has 


1275. peuvnuevos. R. V. vulgo. pepyn- 
pevov. Dindorf, Weise, and Holden. domi- 
Sos nuiv. R. Bekker, Dindorf, recentiores. 
domidas nuiv. V. Edd. antiquiores. 

1276. ’Evéad’. R. V. vulgo. &v6a 8’. Din- 
dorf, Holden, Bergk, Meineke, and Richter. 
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1277. kravoe. Brunck, Dindorf, Weise, 
Bothe, Holden, Meineke, and Richter. 
kAavoet. vulgo, 

1281. wacacOa. R. P. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. pacacOa. V. pacacOu. Edd. 
antiquiores. 

1284. kd7’ ijoOuov. R. V. P. Bentley, 
Dawes, Bergler, recentiores. 
Edd. antiquiores. 

1285. ratr’ ade. R. V. Zanetti, Far- 
reus, Bentley, Dawes, Bergler, recentiores. 
rauta Oe. P. TI, Aldus, and 
this was the prevailing reading before 
Bergler. For xexopnuevor Dawes proposed, 
and Brunck and Weise read, cexopeopevot. 

1286. Oapnocorr. 


, 
Karna O.ov. 


TauTave. 


Owpnoorvr’, KR. me- 
“uit cum putarem legendum 
merracpevot, ut esset idem ac Kexopnpevor, 
et quasi echo daret illi responsum dcpevor. 
Tamen nihil muto, et calidum fortasse 
nimis hoc inventum.”’—Llorent Chretien. 
““Calidum fortasse nimis hoe inventum ? 
Immo ingeniosum adeo, ut nihil a te alias 
vel simile vel secundum excogitatum sit ; 
at timide adeo gelideque ministratum, ut 
vix persensisse videaris, quantum vulgate 
lectioni prestet.”— Dawes.  “ Florentis 
conjecturam maximo probavit Dawesius 
opere, quam ego, licet ingeniosam, nec re- 
cepi, nec vellem recepisse.”—Brunck. The 
last word in the line (ofa. R. V. P. IL. 
Brunck, recentiores), was omitted in the 
older editions. Florent Chretien proposed 
to supply evras; Dawes supplied (with the 
reading memacpevor) elev, or (with the read- 
ing memavpévor), ® ray, “ac si dixisset; 


TavpeEvoL. 


Immo wemacpevor cane, Non wemavpevo..” 

12900 Ar. “Ata, RR. 

1292. «ins. V. Dawes, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. eis. R. P. Bentley. js. 
Edd. antiquiores. 

1298. kAavoipaxov. 


no ba, 


kAaoiayov. R. 
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1294, idv. R. V. vulgo. ia. Kuster, 
Meineke, and Richter. And very possibly 
iov may be due to the close of the succeed- 
ing line. vidv, some of the older editions. 

1297. aoe. V. Dawes, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. does. R. Edd. antiquiores, And 
see Kur. Her. Fur.681. The words yap ef 
are transposed in R, 

1299. €vros. The right accent was re- 
stored by Brunck. evrés. Edd. antiqui- 
ores. 

1301.2. and EY stop here, we. RaW. 
Brunck, recentiores. re, with ye written 
over it, II.; and ye or re the older editions. 
troxnas. R. V. Bekker, recentiores. o- 
knov. Edd. antiquiores. 

1807. éuBarr€7r ody. éuBadrerov. R. V. 
II. Suidas (s. v. avdpuxés and s. v. cpo- 
xere). It was read, too, by Aldus and the 
very early editors; but subsequently euBar- 
Aere crept in, and maintained its place until 
€u/[3adXerov was restored from II. by Brunck ; 
and as the dual has since been confirmed 
by R. and V., it has from that time been 
the generally accepted reading. But its 
use is so extremely awkward (for Trygeus 
can hardly be speaking to the two boys, 
one of whom seems to have left the stage 
at 1294 supra), that Bergk and Meineke 
read éuBadrer’ & (the latter, however, in 
his notes preferring éuBaddere); whilst 
Dobree proposes éuBaddere Suoyorres, and 
Holden éuBadrer ody. I have adopted the 
latter suggestion: the reading proposed 
being the most simple and harmless in 
itself, as well as the most likely to have 
given rise to the form eyPddAerov. 

1808. opoxer. R. V. Il. Suidas (sub 
voc.), Brunck, recentiores. opnyer’. Edd. 
antiquiores. Suidas (s. v. cu@yer’ 
and the best MSS. s. v. dvdpixds.), vulgo. 
row. Re V. Richter. ovdé. V. Suidas 


Tal. 
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(loc. cit.), Florent Chretien, Brunck, re- 
centiores. ovdé. R. Edd. antiquiores. 

1310. V.Brunck, recentiores. 
eotiv. R. Edd. antiquiores. For pacér- 
ra V. has paco@yrat. ! 


y+ t] 
€OT . 


1312. wewdvres. mares. R. euBar- 
AeoOe. Here, as supr. 1807, the word in 
V. is first spelt with one A, the second A 
being added above. 

1317. kadmixopeverr. V. Dindorf, Hol- 
den, Meineke, and Richter. 
R. reliqui. ; 

1318. vuvi. Kuster, recentiores. 
Edd. antiquiores. vvvi om. V. 

1320. kdmevEapevous rotor Oeotow. Din- 
dorf, Bekker, recentiores. 


>) , 
KATrLKEAEVELY. 


vov. R. 


Kameur’ ev&ape- 
vous (OF kdzreur’ emevEapevous) Toto Oeois. 
Edd. antiquiores. 
Oeois. R. 
kareir’ ev&éapevousy. V. 

1321. "EdAnow. V.- Brunck, recentiores. 
"EdAnot. R. Edd. antiquiores. 

1328. An€ai 7’. R. V. Bekker, recenti- 
ores (except Weise and Bothe). Ajéa 0. 
reliqul. 

1329. Ihave redistributed these closing 
lines on the following principle:—I con- 
ceive that the Chorus is divided into two 
parties, one carrying out Trygeus, the 
other Harvesthome ; and that each division, 
as it moves on, sings separately such verses 
as relate to its own special charge, while 
both combine in the Hymenzal Chorus. 
Almost every editor has distributed these 
lines according to his own fancy ; but not 
(so far as I can perceive) upon any prin- 
ciple at all, and I do not think it necessary 
to set down here their various systems. 
R. and V. appear to close the speech of the 
Chorus with the word oidnpoy; to give 
the next three lines to Trygeus; then 
‘Yunv, “Ypeva’ & (Ypny a, “Ypevar @. V.) 


Kamrev&apevous Tore 
is) 4 los r 
Kamrev&apevous Toor Geoicr (yp. 
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to the Semichorus (aAdo.); and then to 
v. 1343 (before oiknoere) to the other 
Semichorus. Then the whole Chorus takes 
up the song down to the last ‘Ypévar’ 4; 
and Trygeus concludes with the final 
triplet. ) 

1335. ‘Ypnv “Ypéeva’? &. Bentley would 
write this line throughout “Yyny ‘Ypevav’ 
iw. Dawes gives it 

‘Cunv ‘Tuevar ‘Tur, 
‘Yuny “Cuévatre. 

1337. Dawes omits the four lines ri 
Spdoopev atrnyv; ti Spdcopev adtny ; tpr- 
ynoopey aitnyv. tpuvynoopey avrny. And 
so, according to the Scholiast, did several 
copies in his time. 
Tpvyno@per. 

1341. mporeraypevou. 
Dindorf, recentiores. 
V. Edd. antiquiores. 


For rpvynoopev RK, has 


Bentley, Dawes, 
mpooteraypevor. R. 
In the editions be- 
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fore Brunck the words of yopevrai dvada- 
Bovres occur in the text; and in the margin 
of II. the additional words dyri Cevyous 
owovow (aipovow) adrov. Nothing of the 
kind is found in R. or V._ Bentley had 
long ago seen that these sentences were 
mere interpolations, and they are now re- 
legated to the Scholia. 

1344. Between this and the following 
line (before oixjoere) II. has a lacuna, 
affording room for six or seven verses. 

1345. mpdypar’. mpdypara. R. 

1350. dyces y. R. V. Bentley, Bek- 
ker, recentiores. gyoes yooy. Edd. anti- 
quiores. 

1354, 5. These lines were first intro- 
duced from R. and V., and are found in all 
recent editions. V. prefixes tpvy. pods 
tous Oeards. 


1855. kav. xyqv. V. 
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Tue following spirited versions of favourite and. isolated scenes of this 
Play are added, not for the purpose of provoking a comparison, which would, 
in every case, be to my own disadvantage; but because it is thought that 
they cannot fail to be both useful and entertaiing to the reader. The 
first, third, and sixth specimens are taken from the ‘ Théatre d’Aristophane : 
scenes traduites en vers Francais par Eugene Fallex, Professeur de seconde 
au Lycée Napoléon. Deuxieme édition. Durand, Paris, 1863 ;’ the second 
from Mr. Mitchell’s note to Wasps, 280; the fourth from the Appendix 
to ‘The Birds of Aristophanes, translated by the Rev. Henry Francis 
Cary, M.A. London, 1824; and the fifth from ‘The Agamemnon of 
/ischylus, and the Bacchanals of Euripides, with passages from the other 
Poets of Greece: translated by Henry Hart Milman, D.D., Dean of 
St. Paul’s. Murray, London, 1865.’ 


SCENE I. 


PARLEZ A MERCURE, PORTIER DE L’OLYMPE. 
arap éyyvs elvar; vv. 177-237. 


TRYGEE (sur son escarbot). Ah! j’approche du ciel, ce me semble, a cette heure. 
Déji de Jupiter japercois la demeure. 
Ou donc est le portier? Ouvrez, quelqu’un, venez! 
Mercure. Quelle odeur de mortel me monte jusqu’au nez? 
Effrayé a la vue dela monture de Trygée. 
Hercule! dieu puissant! que vois-je? Quelle béte! 
TryGke. Tu vois un escarbot-cheval. 
MERCURE. L’ignoble téte ! 
Impudent, effronté, misérable goujat, 
Scélérat, scélérat, cent fois plus scélérat 
Que le plus scélérat des scélérats des hommes ! 
Viens ici, scélérat, dis comment tu te nommes. 
TryGkE.  Scélérat. 
MERCURE. Ton pays ?—Ton pére? 
TRYGHE, Scélérats. 
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Mercure. Parla Terre! Ton nom? traitre, tu le diras, 
Ou je vais t’assommer, vois tu? 
TRYGEE. Je suis Trygée ; 
Honnéte vigneron et natif d’Athmonée, 
Peu délateur, plaideur encor moins. 
MERCURE. Fort bien: mais 
Que viens-tu faire ici? 
TRYGEE (lui offrant un plat). Te présenter ces mets. 
MeERcurE (se radoucissant). Eh! mon pauvre gar¢on, as-tu fait bon voyage ? 
TryG@keE. Gourmand! comme déja tu changes de langage! 
Depuis qu’a tes regards j’ai fait briller ce plat, 
Je suis pauvre garcon, et non plus scélérat. 
—Va me chercher Jupin. 
MERCURE. . Ah! facheuse disgrace! 
Tu venais voir les dieux ? Ils ont vidé la place. 
Ces messieurs hier soir ont quitté la maison. 
TryGHE. Ot donc sont-ils allés? Sur la terre ? 
MERCURE. Ah! mais non, 
Plus souvent qwils voudraient se risquer sur la terre! 
TryGkE. Mais alors, ot sont-ils? dis-moi. 
MERCURE. La troupe entiere 
Au fin fond de ?Olympe a couru se blottir: 
Tu ne la verras pas de sit6t en sortir. 
TryGkE. Ils t’ont laissé tout seul & la maison ? 
MERCURE. Je reste 
Pour garder, mon ami, la cuisine céleste, 
Avec sa batterie, en plats, pots et chaudrons, 
Table et menus objets, fioles et cruchons. 
TryGkE. Et pour quelle raison ont-ils plié bagage ? 
Mercure. Par courroux contre vous. A la guerre, au carnage 
Ils livrent un pays qu’on les voyait chérir, 
Leur donnant carte blanche afin de vous punir. 
Pour eux, ils ont gagné les profondeurs célestes 
Afin de ne plus voir vos querelles funestes, 
Afin de se soustraire aux suppiications 
De peuples dévorés d’absurdes passions. 
Tryeke. Mais pour quelle raison nous traiter de la sorte ? 
Mercure. Votre soif de combats, mon cher, est par trop forte. 
Vingt fois ils ont voulu vous faire pactiser, 
Vingt fois ils vous ont vus sottement refuser. 
Si Sparte triomphait “ Par les fréres d’Hélene 
Disait-elle “ il s’agit de corriger Athéne!” 


Dained 2 <6 
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TRYGEE, 
MERCURE. 


TRYGEE. 
MERCURE. 
TRYGEE, 
MERCURE. 


TRYGEE, 


MERCURE. 


TRYGEE, 
MERCURE. 
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—Athénes, @autre part, 4 ’ombre d’un succes, 
Si Sparte en suppliant venait offrir la paix, 
Athénes de crier: “ Par Minerve! on nous leurre, 
Ne les écoutons pas. Par Jupin! a toute heure, 
A la charge on verra ces gens-la revenir, 
Si nous gardons Pylos qu’ils voudraient obtenir.” 
Tu dis vrai. C’est bien la le refrain ordinaire. 
Si bien que vous voila condamnés & la guerre, 
Et que je ne sais pas si vous verrez jamais, 
En dépit de vos voeux, la déesse la Paix. 
Elle est aussi partie? Ow s’est-elle portée ? 
Au fond d’un antre obscur la Guerre I’a jetée. 
Cet antre, ot done est-il ? 

Dans le fond, tout la-bas. 
Pour que de sa prison vous ne la tiriez pas, 
Voici ces rocs & ’entrée amoncelés par elle. 
Hélas! que nous veut donc cette Guerre cruelle? 
Je ne-sais: mais hier, pas plus tard quw’hier soir, 
D’un immense mortier on la vit se pourvoir. 
Un immense mortier? Juste ciel! Pourquoi faire ? 
Pardieu! pour y piler, broyer la Greéce entiére. 
—Mais je rentre; au fracas qu’elle fait retentir, 


I] est aisé de voir qu'elle est prés de sortir. 


TryGhkeE (épouvanté). Malheuramoi. Fuyons. Hélas! J’entends de reste, 


Du mortier des combats jentends le son funeste. 


La Guerre. Mortels! mortels! mortels! . ... Je vous tiens, malheureux. 


Gare & vous! Au mortier vos machoires, vos yeux... . 
EucENE Fanuex. 


SCENE II. 
Tne ASPIRATIONS OF THE CHORUS. 
el yap exyevoit’ ideiv: Vv. 346-353. 


Cnorus. O that day like this might shine 
On these woe-worn eyes of mine ! 
I have toiled and borne enough : 
Weary march and pallet rough 
May the stubborn Phormio please : 
['m more studious of my ease. 
Let these eyes but see that day 
And the judge no more I play, 


APP EN DEX. Ts) 


Verjuiced-visaged, sharp, austere— 
A ruthless man without a tear. 
No: from the Graces I would steal 
Their choicest honours: mild appeal— 
Exit smooth—approach genteel— 
Joyous air and blandish’d smile, 
Showing face at truce with toil. 
T. MrrcHE... 


SCENE III. 
Un Cone@res. 
brdTewe 59 mas: Vv. 458-519. 


Le Cua@ur. Mettons-nous-y. Ceignons étroitement la pierre 
De cordes, et tirons de la belle maniere. 
MeERcvnreE (tirant avec effort). Ale. 


Le Cua@ur. Encore. 

MERCURE (de méme). Aie! 

Le CHeour. Encore. 

MeERcurE (de méme). Aie! aie! 

Le Cuaor. Par? Eh! mais, je crois 


Que vous ne tirez pas, messieurs, tous a la fois. 
De Yensemble avant tout !—Ah! vous geignez pour rire, 
Rusés Béotiens, aucun de vous ne tire! 


Mercure. _Reprenons. . . Aie! 
TRYGKE (avec effort). Aie! Aie! 
Le Cua@ur (@ Mercure et a Trygée). Allons, vous deux, tirez. 
TRYGEE. Eh! ne tiré-je pas. Ma corde est si tendue 
Que toute ma personne y parait suspendue. 
Vois: j’y vais de tout cceur; je tire & tour de bras. 
Le Cuaur. Alors, a quoi tient-il que l’on n’avance pas ? 
TRYGEE. Pardieu! c’est Lamachus qui nous géne. Le traitre 
Est venu devant nous tranquillement se mettre ! 
A Lamachus. 
—Nous n’avons pas besoip de toi, Vami. Va-t’en, 
Et remporte avec toi ta Gorgone en partant. 
Mercure. ~ Les Argiens non plus, je crois, ne tirent guéres. 
Je les reconnais li, les habiles compéres, 
Rire des malheureux qu’ils voient dans le bourbier, 


paw. aap 
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Et par les deux partis se faire soudoyer : 
. Voila mes gens! 

TRYGHE. Oh! Oh! je vois trouble, je pense: 
Sparte a lair de tirer en toute conscience. 

Le Cuaur. Oui, tu verras tirer charrons et boisseliers ; 
Mais ils n’ont pas pour eux messieurs les armuriers. 

Mercure. Et les Mégariens, comme ils font peu d’ouvrage ! 
Cependant on ne peut grimacer davantage. 
On dirait des roquets acharnés sur un os. 
Vrais meurt-de-faim, ils n’ont que la peau sur le dos. 

TRYGEE. —Amis, nous rallons pas. Entendons nous. Qu’on prenne 
Chacun sa corde et tire a l’unisson la sienne. 

MERrcurRE (tivant toujours.) Aie! 

TRYGEE. Encore. 

MERCURE. Aie! 

TRYGEE. Allons, ferme. 

MERCURE. (a ne va pas. 

TRYGHEE. Aussi, cest trop stupide. On tire en haut, en bas; 
Les uns vont dans un sens, les autres dans un autre! 
—Si vous n’y mettez pas enfin un peu du vétre, 
Argiens, gare & vous! 

MERcvRE (tirant). Aie! 

TRYGEE. Aie! Aie! 

LE CHaUR. Ah! tenez, 
Trop de gens sont ici malintentionnés, 

TRYGKE (s’adressant a quelques peuples). Vous tous & qui la Paix sourit et fait envie, 
Tirez seuls; déployez toute votre énergie. 

Le Cuaur. Mais on nous en empéche. 

MERCURE. Et qui ?—Mégariens, 
Allez vous faire pendre!—Et vous, Athéniens, 
Déplacez vous. Prenez des allures nouvelles. 
Vous usez tout le temps en proces, en querelles. 
Si vous voulez enfin voir arriver la Paix, 
Tournez-vous vers la mer, et n’en sortez jamais ! 

Le Cuaur. Laboureurs, c’est nous seul que laffaire regarde, 
A Voeuvre, mes amis. Y sommes-nous ?—En garde ! 


: (lis tirent.) 
MERCURE. A la bonne heure au moins, cela marche avec vous. 
Le Cuaur. I] dit que cela marche. Allons, appliquons nous. 
TRYGEE. Vivent les laboureurs! Quels bras! quelle vaillance ! 


Ah! ce n’est qu’avec cux que la besogne avance. 
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Le Cucur (redoublant d’efforts). Tirons, tirons, toujours, amis. Nous approchons. 


C’est a recommencer encor si nous lachons. 
—Cela vient... Redoublons, .. Courage encor!... Courage! 
N’allons pas échouer en touchant au rivage. 


(Tous avec rage.) 


TRYG AUS. 


CHORUS. 


TRYG AUS. 


CHORUS. 


Hem! hem! aie! aie! ah! .. ah! . .—Bien, amis, cst cela! 
Trés-bien! tirons encor . . toujours, ... 
(La pierre cede. La Paix apparait.) 
Ah! la voila! 
EvGENE FALLex. 


SCENE IV. 


WELCOME TO PEACE RESTORED. 
® métvia Botpuddwpe: vy. 520-600. 


O comely one with clusters laden, how 
Shall I salute thee; whence borrow some word, 
In measure ample as a mighty bowl, e 
To bid thee welcome with full swimming phrase ? 
For in my homestead cellars find I none. 
And thou, Opora, hail; and hail to thee 
Theoria. What a look was that, Theoria ! 
What breath! How sweetly frog the heart it came! 
How redolent of unmilitariness 
And unguent! What is there that is like to this 
IT’ th’ soldier’s knapsack ? 

O! it stirs my nausea, 
That hateful wallet of that most hateful wight. 
What a vile whiff flew ’cross me at the word, 
Of the raw garlic belched up in a steam 
Of vinegar! But for her breath, it scents 
Of autumn, tavern-doings, Bacchic festivals, 
Pipes, plays, melodious airs of Sophocles, 
Thrushes, and delicate verselets of Euripides. 
Nay, pest on thee for thus belying her, 
Who hath no pleasure in a bard that treats her 
With his law-janglings. 

Well, well : ivy-clusters : 
Wine-presses foaming : bleating sheep: the women 
Plying with open bosom at the stove ; 


‘The tipsy slave-girl reeling : upset pitchers, 


And other good things past my naming. 
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APRENDSX: 


Mercury (to Trygeeus). Come, now, 


TRYGZEUS. 


MERCURY. 


TRYGZEUS. 


MERCURY. 
TRYGZUS. 


CHORUS. 


'TRYGZEUS. 


Step this way, and ’twill do thee good to see 
The cities, now they’re all at chat together, 
How they have made it up, and shake their sides 
With laughter: and that, too, though one and all 
Do soak their eyes to keep the blue wheals down ; 
If cupping can do’t, they will soon be cured: 
And come you hither ; and scan these faces here 
That sit upon the benches, eyeing us ; 
And see if thou canst tell what trades they’re of. 
Out! out! you fellow! dost not mark that scoundrel 
Who made the horse-hair helmets for the soldiers, 
How he for very spite doth pluck himself ? 
Yon spade-maker in most unseemly sort 
Mocks the sword-cutler near him, 

That scythe-grinder 
Seest not how merrily he looks, and makes 
A fico at the javelin-sharpener there ? 
Go now: dismiss the farmers to the field. 
List, list ye all: the farmers to the field. 
Be the sword flung aside, and the helmet and spear, 
And seize with swift hands on the husbandman’s gear: 
For wherever ye turn, Peace is there as of old ; 
She guides the bright ploughshare ; she wattles the fold : 
Her voice echoes loud on the mountain and plain. 
Give a shout, then, and speed to your labours again. 
O day long desired! whom the honest of heart 
And the plain country hinds saw with sorrow depart! 
How gladly we welcome thy coming once more! 
To the vines and the figs that I tended of yore, 
How pleased shall I run, and with gladness half wild 
Kiss and talk to them all of my pranks when a child! 
I shall greet ye at last after absence so long. 
And first let us offer our thanks in a song 
To the Goddess to whom we this happiness owe, 
Who has laid the hair-helmets and gorgon-heads low. 
Then each to his farm, my good friends, post away 
With some cheer from the market to gladden the day. 


[The Chorus of Husbandmen walk across the stage. ] 


MERCURY. 


By Neptune, a group of fine fellows at least ! 
As thick as plum-pudding, and proud as a feast ! 


TRYGZUS. 


CHORUS. 


AP PE NDT xX, 


That mallet good service in battle had done: 
And those three-pronged forks, how they flash in the sun! 
By Jove, but they’ll dash through the vine-rows amain. 
How I long in my own little furrows again 
To be turning my mattock and skirring along! 
All the joys I have known to my memory throng: 
Those piles of dried fruits ; the fresh figs; and the showers 
Of white blossoms streaming from green myrtle bowers ; 
The must in the vat, how enchanting its smell! 
And the bed of the violets that bordered the well, 
And the olives we love. These, these were from her ; 
And for these to the Goddess your praises prefer. 

Hail, loved one! all hail! 

Thou art come in our gladness : 

We were pining with sadness, 

When thou wert away. 

Oh! we longed to behold 

Thy steps in the fold: 

That thy presence should gild 

Our garner and field. 


Without thee the gains 

Of the husbandman fail : 

No flocks on the plains 

And no sheaves in the vale. 
When thou, his sole treasure, 
Through hamlet and farm, 
Didst wander at leisure ; 
Without fear, without harm 
All his blessings were cheap : 
Safe his barns, sound his sleep, 
For thou wast at hand. 


And now thou art coming, 

See the meadows all blooming ; 

See the vine-tendrils curling, 

See the fig-buds unfurling: 

All the plants, how they're laughing, 
And the merry dew quaffing ! 

For thou art at hand. 


P H. F. Cary. 
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SCENE V. 
THE PARABASIS. 


el 8 ovv eixds Tia Tiujoa : vv. 736-760. 


Be honour given where honour’s due, our poet stands confest 

Of all our comic teachers the wisest and the best. 

For he alone, with nobler aim, his rivals made to cease, 

On rags for ever jesting and waging war on fleas. 

Still making poor starved Hercules like a glutton munch and eat; 
And now a runaway and rogue, and ever soundly beat. 

All these, dishonoured, from your stage he drove away and gave 
A truce to that eternal flogged and ever howling slave ; 

While evermore his brother slave would o’er his stripes begin 

His sorry jests, “ Poor fellow! what’s the matter with your skin ? 
Alas! and has the bristly whip thus ventured to attack 

Thy sides with his fierce legions, and thus laid waste thy back?” 
This wretched burthen off he threw, this low-born ribaldry : 
Created you a noble art and set it up on high 

With lofty words and sentences, disdaining as unfit 

Women and petty private men for his unvulgar wit. 

At once upon the highest with Herculean strength I sprung, 
Through stench of filthiest tanhides and pelting showers of dung ; 
And first that blatant beast I fought with sharpest teeth o’ergrown, 
Whose fiery eyes more fierce than those of shameless Cinna shone. 
And all around his brows the héads of sycophants were hung 
That rolled out o’er his noisome cheek the flattering slavering tongue. 
And torrent-like his voice poured forth fierce ruin unreprest, 

With all the mingled filth and stench of every loathsome beast. 
Against this dreadful monster I feared not alone t’arise 


In your defence my countrymen! and the Islands our allies. 
H. OH. Mirman. 


SCENE VI. 
VIVE LA Parx. IDYLLE. 


HSopal y* Hdouar: vv. 1127-1190. 


Le Cuaur. Vivat! Vivat! adieu, casques, oignons, fromage, 


Moi je ne suis pas fou de guerre et de carnage. 
J’aime mieux boire en paix avec de vieux amis. 
—le feu brille: dans l’atre & pleins bras on a mis 
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Un bois sec, abattu pendant la canicule : 

On fait griller des pois sur le charbon qui brile. 

On fait r6tir des glands: et, friponne, la main 

Va caresser Thratta, quand l’épouse est au bain. 
—KHst-il plaisir plus doux, au moment des couvrailles, 
Lorsqu’un ciel bienfaisant arrose les semailles, 

Que d’aller deviser chez le premier voisin : 

“‘__ Gomarchide, dis-moi, que faire ce matin ? 

Si nous buvions un coup, pendant que sur nos terres 
Cet excellent Jupin fait si bien nos affaires ? 
—Allons, ma mie, allons, des féves! Fais griller 
Trois chénices au moins: il faudrait y méler 

Un peu de pur froment. Sors quelque bonne figue. 
—Et ce pauvre Manés, aux champs qui se fatigue ! 
Syra, va l’appeler. I] ne peut, dis-le lui, 
Ebourgeonner la vigne ou biner aujourd’hui, 

La terre est trop trempée.—Apporte-moi la grive. 
—Mon couple de pinsons, qu’avec elle il arrive. 
—Il reste du caillé; je crois qwil reste aussi 

Quatre morceaux de liévre, apporte-les ici, 

A moins que notre chat par la n’ait fait ravage ; 
Car, chez nous, l’autre soir il fit un fier tapage. 
Apporte-nous-en trois, esclave, et, le dernier, 

Je veux que pour mon pére on le fasse griller. 
—Ah! prends du myrte en fleur chez le cher Eschinade. 
Et puis, c’est ton chemin, va dire 4 Charinade 

Que je attends ici pour boire & l’unisson, 

Pendant qu’un dieu clément féconde la moisson.” 


Aussité6t que la cigale 

A commencé son doux chant, 
De la raison je détale, 

Je cours 4 mon jeune plant. 


C’est le Lemnos qui commence, 
Qui donne le premier fruit ; 
Voyons si la grappe avance, 
Voyons si le grain mutrit. 


Amis, quel plaisir encore 
De voir la figue s’enfler, 

Et quand son duvet se dore, 
Quel plaisir de l’avaler ! 
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Temps.de paix! jours de liesse ! 
Je bois mon thym apprété; 
C’est la saison ott j’engraisse, 

La belle saison d’été! 


Mais ne me parlez pas du maudit capitaine 

Avec sa triple aigrette et sa pourpre hautaine ; 

Belle pourpre de sarde, & ’entendre! ... . et pourtant 

Il revient du combat teint en jaune éclatant. 

On le voit s’esquiver sans clairon, ni trompette, 

Coq-cheval safrané, tremblant sous son aigrette. 

Tandis que moi, soldat qui garde le filet, 

L’arme au poing, je suis la, planté comme un piquet. 

C’est & la ville encor qu’ils vous en font de belles! 

T’un est couché tout net sur leurs listes cruelles, 

Quand du méme registre, expres bouleversé, 

L’autre est deux et trois fois bel et bien effacé. 

—Demain, jour de départ!—Bon! On est sans pitance ! 

On sort sans nul avis, partant sans méfiance, 

Et voila qu’en passant auprés de Pandion, 

Sur laffiche on découvre, on lit son pauvre nom ! 

On court, on se désole, on pleure, on perd la téte ! 

Malheureux villageois, voila comme on nous traite! 

Le citadin,—fléaux des hommes et des dieux, 

Jeteurs de bouclers,—vous le ménagez mieux ! 

Patience! un beau jour, s'il plait au ciel, mes drdéles 

Nous compterons ensemble, et changerons les roles, 

Car vous m’en avez fait du mal, laches vantards, 

Lions & la maison, mais au combat: renards!..... 
Euckye Fauex. 
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